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The INDIAN Side Car is comfortable. Its 
strong, resilient springs, its spaciousness, 
and the rich upholstery of its deep seat 
make it so. It follows the principles of 
best coach construction. And its swing- 
ing stream-lines give it unusual beauty. 
Dept 36 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


GY, « The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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AREFUL preservation of American game is _ certain species—so that you will have good hunting 


an absolute necessity, otherwise in a few _ in the future. 


years we will have no hunting in this country. 


Sportsmen of America, it is your fight—and the 


The best way to prevent sucha catastrophe is to 
join the American Game Protective Association by 
filling out and mailing the coupon below—today. 


This Association is carrying on an active fight 
against vermin, which kills off thousands of birds 
every year; and against market hunting and useless 
slaughter of all kinds of game. 


American Game Protective Association needs your 
help. You gain your pleasure in the pursuit of your 
favorite game. Are you playing fair if unwilling to de- 
vote some of your time and money for its protection? 


Do your bit toward filling the Future Game 
Supply Bag by joining this organization. You can 
join now and at the same time secure a year’s sub- 


It is fighting for you—Mr. Sportsman. This scription to any of the publications listed below. 


Association of American sportsmen is saving game_ All of these publications are heartily in sympathy 


and promoting the breeding and propagating of with our work. 
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American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose acheck for §............ ....to cover dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 
below for one year beginning (at once) (at the expiration of my present membership) 
Price including 
Draw Regular one year’s member 
circle around Publication Subscription p in American 
publication Price Game Protective 
wanted Association 
Field and Stream - ° « . - $2.0 $2.5 
Michigan Sportsman - - - ° . @ ° < ¥.¢ 2 
National Sportsman - - : - I 175 
Outdoor Life - : ~ ° : “ e 2.x 2.50 
Outer’s Bcok—Recreation - ° - - : 2.00 2.50 
Sportsmen's Review (Weekly) - 3.00 3.50 
Ifyou are already a subscriber to the mag- Signed 


azine you indicate and wish to renew 
for one year from :he expiration of your 
subscription, please mention that fact. Addres 
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The Sportsman’s Creed 
(Abbreviated 


I believe that a sportsman should 


Never in sport endanger human life 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property own- 
ers and also their feelings 

Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 


Never be a fish-hog 

Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
purposes Dy refusing to purchase troy 

Study and record the natural history f game 


nterest of science 





species in th 
Love Nature and its denizens and be a gentieman, 
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Through Arctic Waters withan 
EVINRUDE 


Three hundred miles through the ice-choked Bering Sea—alone! That is the re- 
cord of Sig. Arntzen who traveled from Nome to Kotzebue in a small boat powered 
with an Evinrude Motor. 





This shows what the Evinrude can do. It furnishes smooth, dependable power and 
can be attached to any rowboat, canoe or other small craft. 


Built-in flywheel type magneto and automatic reverse are distinctive Evinrude refine- 
ments. The automatic reverse gives you instant control under all conditions. A 
special method of balancing practically eliminates vibration, making the Evinrude 
the desirable motor for fishing and hunting. 


Ask your hardware or sporting goods dealer, or write for catalog 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


231 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. | 
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EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE MOTOR FOR WATERCRAFT 
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for Bristol, Meek and 
King fisher 





When Are You Going Fishing? 


Whether you plan to ‘‘follow the ice’’, or to wait until hotter 
weather, it will pay you to remember that all Horton tackle is 
made 4y fishermen /or fishermen. You can therefore look for- 
ward to greater pleasure and greater success, if you equip yourself 
now with a “‘Bristol’’ Steel Fishing Rod, a Meek or Blue Grass 
Reel and Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines. 


It has taken us many years of fishing experience to acquire the 
knowledge that finds expression in the strength, pliancy and 
nicety of balance of ‘‘Bristol’’ Rods, in the super-accuracy of our 
reels and in the thorough dependability of Kingfisher Silk Fish- 
ing Lines. That knowledge can not be equaled, nor successfully 
imitated, by mere mechanical processes and intricate machinery. 


Year after year the number of fishermen who want the best has 
increased, until now Horton tackle isthe Standard of America. 
In all seasons, through all waters, for all fish—users of Horton 
products find them always reliable. They are sold by represen- 
tative sporting goods dealers everywhere, but if you cannot get 
exactly what you want—and quickly, we will equip you by mail 
at catalog prices. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
88 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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On the Moose Trail in New Brunswick 


We read in the Bible of noted hunt- 
ters, Nimrod and Esau, in the days of 
long ago; and in more modern times, 
the names of the illustrious hunters are 
numerous, too many to attempt to men- 
tion even a few of them here, but suf- 
fice it to say, they are legion. 

We may assume Nimrod and Esau 
doubtless enjoyed the excitement of the 
chase as do our modern hunters. Nimn- 
rod is spoken of as a mighty hunter, 
and Esau as a cunning hunter—a man 
of the field who furnished venison to 
his father, Isauc, and the father loved 
him for doing so. To be classed with 
sportsmen and hunters, as in biblical or 
more recent times, even in a modest and 
unpretentious way, need not be looked 
upon with disfavor, but with a sense 
of pride by us who enjoy it. 

In the early days of this country the 
rifle was an important factor in the 
daily life and in the existence of the 
hardy pioneers who kept ahead of civ- 
ilization; men who were always self- 
reliant and ready to face and meet the 
dangers, deprivations and conditions 
that were necessary in a new country. 
A century ago, and even less, the rifle 
filled a conspicuous place in the life of 
the pioneers, and few were the homes 
in the rural districts where they were 
not to be found. 

Going back in my recollection, say 
sixty-five years ago, all or most of our 
neighbors hud an old Kentucky rifle 
hung on pegs over the door or fireplace, 
or at least in some position easy to 
reach—always loaded and ready to use 
at a moment’s notice should a deer or 
wild turkey be seen, or should a prowl- 
ing fox or predatory hawk invade the 
poultry yard. 

My father did not own a rifle and 
most of the shooting of my boyhood 
days and early manhood was with a 
shotgun. 

When butchering time came in the 
fall and I had reached the age of 15 
years, father would borrow a rifle from 
some of the neighbors and I was as- 
signed the pleasing task of shooting the 
hogs. I acquired considerable skill, sel- 
dom failed to kill nor make a_ hog 
squeal; the latter was considered as a 
mark of demerit in the rifleman, wheth- 
er he be young or old, unskilled or 
‘killed in the use of it. 

3y the time I had reached 40 years 
f age, I had used a rifle but little in 
hunting game of any kind. Thru asso- 
ciations, reading and a natural ten- 
dency, I suppose, I got into the excite- 
ment of big game hunting, and have 
found much pleasure in doing so. For- 





Cyrus Thompson 


merly I hunted deer and turkeys in the 
wilds of Swutheast Missouri, where 
they were quite abundant; later I hunt- 
ed in Colorudo, Montana and Wyoming, 
and occasionally, and in more recent 
yeurs, most of our hunting has been 
done in Cunada, in the habitat of the 
mammoth moose, 

My son, Wm. A. Thompson, has usual- 
ly been my companion, he having the 
same love for a gun that I have. In 
our various outings a-field with dog 
and gun, or in the Rockies of the United 
States, mid the cufions, valleys or on 
the wind-swept mountains, after the 
deer, elk, mountain sheep or wild goat, 
we have found keen enjoyment; but for 
ten or fifteen yeurs the moose has been 
the game we sought. Our first moose 
hunt was in 1903 in New Brunswick, 
Canada, with Daniel Munn and Archie 
Munn as guides, and Thoumas Munn as 
cook, 

In that moose hunt we were success- 
ful, each securing a fine trophy, but I 
came near to scoring a failure, having 
succeeded on the last hunting day in 
bringing down a very satisfactory speci- 
men. 

In 1918 we hunted again with Daniel 
Munn, head guide; Norrad Munn, sec- 
ond guide, and Thomas Munn, cook, 
from the same camp that we hunted 
from in 1903, and each of us secured 
a fine specimen of moose antlers that 
year, 

When we bade farewell to our guides 
in October, 1918, we promised to return 


again, if possible, in the fall of 1919. 

By the middle of the summer we hud 
all of our plans made to return to the 
old hunting grounds soon after the mid- 
dle of September, and anxiously await- 
ed the time to come for us to start for 
the old camp on the Dungarvan, in New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

This was to be our sixth hunt from 
the same camp, over territury with 
which we had become, from long asso- 
ciations, quite familiar. 

We left St. Louis Saturday morning, 
September 20th, over the Wabash Rail- 
way, via Detroit; thence the Cunadian 
Pacific, thru Toronto, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton, thence about fifty miles further 
on to Boiestown, our railroud terminus, 
where we were met by our guides and 
were conveyed to the home of Mr. Har- 
ris, near the edge of the settlement, 
in a little Ford, where we were hospit- 
ably entertained all night, and the fol- 
lowing morning (Tuesduy) we donned 
our hunting clothes, and, with every- 
thing arranged, we started with one 
saddle horse to ride, as we might de- 
sire, so as to accustom, by degrees, our 
feet to walking, and with a heavy wag- 
on to convey such supplies as had not 
already been sent in. The guides and 
cook and one of us walked, Will and I 
alternating in riding. 

At noon we stopped to “bile the ket- 
tle’ and have lunch and feed the team, 
and then pressed forward until night 
overtook us. We camped by the side 
of the old road and had a _ pleasant 
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OUR GUIDES AND THE AUTHOR WITH CAMP MEAT. 























“BILIN’ THE KETTLE’—ALWAYS AN 
night, The next morning we started, 
two of us going ahead to watch for 
any game that might be seen en route. 
We were full of enthusiasm, had bright 
hopes for the hunt to Commence the 
next day, and as we walked ahead of 
the team a quarter of a mile or more 
each turn in the trail brought new in- 
terest; the lure of the moose and the 
deer was ever in our thoughts, and the 
mental rest we were to have during 
our stay was refreshing to us. 

We reached camp about 2. o'clock, 
and by night had everything in com- 
fortable shape and enjoyed our first 
night in camp preparatory for the hunt 
just to commence, That night we wrote 
some letters to send out by the team, 
Which would return to the settlement, 
With instructions to Come Tor us twen- 
ty-one days later at the close of our 
hunt. 

Here we were at last, the two guides, 
the cook and ourselves—five in all 
in the depth of the New Brunswick 
forest, where we were aloof from. civ- 


INTERESTING 


TIME. WwW. 


lization and did not, nor did we expect 


to, see anyone else during our three 
weeks’ stity. 

The forest trees were clad in the va- 
rious shades of coloring, the hues 


changing day by day as the frosts came 


and the leaves fell to the ground, leav- 
ing the spruce, fir and other similar 


species alone in their evergreen foliage. 

Our camp was on the Dungarvan, a 
swift-flowing stream about sixty or sev- 
enty feet wide, that conveyed its  rip- 
pling waters into the larger streams, 
Which later emptied the same into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Our camp was built of logs and was 
about ISxZ0 feet in size, with a com- 
bined heating and cooking stove, an 
improvised table, a bed—a sort of dou- 
ble-decker—with spruce boughs for a 
mattress, one large chair and = several 
boxes, which served as seats. From 
Without and within it was not much on 
looks, but was overflowing with good 


cheer and comfort when we would come 
in of an evening from our day’s hunt, 











A. THOMPSON AND HIS TAME BEAR. 


tired from our long tramp, possibly dis 
couraged from the failure to find game, 
and disappointed at finding none, It 
wus then that the little light shining 
from the window looked inviting, and 
the supper awaiting us, prepared by) 
Tom Munn, was ready for our keen 
appetites and enjoyed to the utmost. 

Having hunted in the same territory 
for five previous seasons, we were fam- 
iliar with the lay of the country and 
where we felt was the most likelihood 
to find the moose. 

Somehow, by common consent, it was 
mutually agreed that Will and his guide, 


Norrad, would hunt the deadwaters of 
the Dungarvan and cross the same in 
a litthe boat we had and work the 
Peaked Mountain district. Will was to 
fish some, as we wished some trout be- 
fore the season closed on September 
80th and he had no time to lose. 
Daniel and I were to hunt on the 
opposite side of the river, which em- 


braced Harris Lake, the Big Barren, the 
Little Deadwater, the burnt woods and 








OUR BEAR. 
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e surrounding territory. While the 
nting territory was fully arranged so 
e would not interfere with each otiier, 
we expected to change off occa- 
onally, as we might feel inclined. 

[ felt we had the best territory, ond 
ad, in some way hard to explain, come 
» the conclusion that we would secure 
ir moose first, as we were to hunt 
mtinuously until success crowned our 
fforts, while Will would devote some 
avs of his time early in the hunt to 
shing before the fishing season closed. 
We would have our breakfast about 
7:30) o’clock, and Daniel and TI would 
strike out, he with our lunch, field 
eliusses and axe, and I with my Win- 
chester, which had served me well in 
former seasons, and with which I had 
ied from the same camp five moose, 
and felt sure IT could kill another if 1 
had the opportunity. 

We generally would go to Harris 
Lake, where in former years we had 
found moose and where I had shot one 
n 1916. From there we would continue 
over to the Big Barren, where in pre- 
vious years I had shot three moose and 
one deer, 

The Big Barren was an open space 
n the dense woods, devoid of trees, 
except a few small, scattering spruce, 
fir and juniper trees or saplings. Across 
this open space was possibly 500 yards 
n one direction and SOO vards from one 
end to the other, and covered with a 
dense growth of grass, hard-hack and 
other vegetation two or three feet high. 
{round the edge was more or. less 
marshy ground, with a good many large, 
scattering spruce and fir and juniper 
irees. To follow around this barren 
vould necessitate a walk of possibly 

mile and a half. 

In wandering about the woods the 
noose and deer would come out into 
the open to browse around, drink in 
ihe marshy stream running thru it, and 
io sun themselves in the quiet of the 
forest, 

We made about eight trips to this 
place during our hunt of twenty-one 
days, covering in the round trip about 
seven miles or more each time. We 
usually would reach there about 10 
o'clock, having passed some time at Har- 
ris Lake en route, watching and calling 
there, Daniel and I would hide = our- 
selves at the Big Barren and watch 
uround at the edge of trees, hoping to 
see the moose and deer walk out into 
plain view where we could see them, 
ind thus creep up to within shooting 
distance, as I had done in previous 


vears, 


After watching about two hours we 
ould go baek into the woods, build a 
re, “hile the kettle,’ which we always 
carried; make tea, broil venison, jam 


or bacon, lay out our spread, and with 


bread, butter, cheese, ginger bread, ete., 
ve would enjoy our Junch; then = 1 
vould take a rest, Daniel would smoke, 
ve would talk of other hunts in the 
ume territory in the past, the chances 
for the future, and after about an hour 
nd a half would return to the watch 

the Big Barren and remain until, 
“av, 4 o’clock or a little later, giving 


ourselves just time enough to get back 


®o camp by or before dark, taking in 
Harris Lake as we returned, as we had 
lone in the morning going. This was 
he way we hunted the entire twenty 
ne days we were in camp, but some 
lavs we would go elsewhere and try 
ur luck in a different place. 

The Little Deadwater was a favorite 


place, about five and one-half miles dis- 


unt, where we went on five different 
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days, and which meant a walk of eleven 


killed a moose there in 1918S and hoped 
for success here, or elsewhere, this vear. 
day we hunted was at 


With an inferior pair of antlers; 
slipped away 


more Cows appeared 
than in ours, 
the sixth day 


few days, and about the fourth day 


to the further side, about 
200 yards distant, saw a 
the edge or near the edge of 
looking in our direction, but 


ten days or more, which was gratifying 


hunts we had not connected on deer un- 
late, consequently 
spicuous by its absence from our menu the open and deliberately 


The calling season was well over ind do in our hunting experience. 























One evening 


shot, and we hoped te find 


e finished his 


and plan and arrange 


favor we felt sure we could get within 


getting close to the 


him, it was only a passing glimpse, 
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did so I felt the chances were 10 to 1 
in our favor. 

In 1918 I had shot a bull near the 
same place, under circumstances very 
similar, and I now was hopeful. The 
wind was in our favor, the bull could 
not see us or hear us, and I had com- 
menced to count him as my prize. 

It took us fifteen minutes to make 
the detour, and as we came to the edge 
of the timber where the bull had laid 
down, I slipped two more cartridges 
into my magazine, making eight in all, 
and felt absolutely sure that in reason- 
able shooting distance, out in the open, 
that bull could not get away from me. 

When we came to the proper place 
we anxiously looked for the bull, but 
could not find him. He had arisen with- 
out our knowledge, possibly having 
heard another moose in the woods, and 
slipped away, and we lost him. He 
followed the example of the Arab, who, 
we are told, quietly folded his tent and 
silently stole away. 

This was a great disappointment to 
Daniel and I, for had I killed that bull 
it would have saved me much hard work 
in my efforts to find another. 

This was the last bull I saw, and dur- 
ing the whole hunt of twenty-one days 
I never had a fair chance at a moose. 
The calling season was soon over after 
we reached camp, and the bulls seemed 
to be away from their usual haunts and 
were possibly in the densely wooded 
swamps where we could not find them, 
and, if found, we would have stood lit- 
tle or no chance of slipping on them 
and getting a shot, as they would have 
heard us and slipped away. 

Will and Norrad were working hard, 
fishing some, and would change terri- 
tory with us occasionally, as we were 
anxious to get our moose and deer, so 
we could rest and take it easy for the 
rest of the hunt; but alas for me and 
Daniel, we kept on trying faithfully un- 
til the close of the last day and I did 
not get a chance at a moose—did not 
shoot my rifle at one, tho I secured 
early in the hunt my two deer, even 
before Will had his two, which he later 
shot. 

We are told that hard work and per- 
sistency will bring their reward, but ip 
our case the only reward we had in the 
shape of moose was the satisfaction 
that we had tried faithfully, and a fail- 
ure was not to be attributed to a want 
of honest and diligent effort on our 
part. 

During each of the five previous hunts 
I had killed my moose in the same ter- 
ritory. I believe Daniel felt worse over 
my lack of success than I did, but he 
in no way was to blame for the ill luck 
that seemed to camp on our trail and 
encompass our daily hunts in our long 
walks and tiresome tramps to find a 
satisfactory bull, one that would be a 
prize worthy of our ambétion and in 
keeping with those killed in previous 
years, 

Let us follow Will and Norrad now 
for a short time. It was on the ninth 
day of our hunt. It rained and we did 
not start out until in the afternoon. 

Daniel and I had gone to the burnt 
woods and Will and Norrad had gone 
across the river to Peaked Mountain. 
It was about 2 o’clock when we heard 
three shots—first one, and two more 
in rapid succession—and we speculated 
and wondered all afternoon until we 
returned to camp as to what luck they 
were having. That night when we came 
in we found in the trail near camp 4 
stake driven in the ground with an ar- 
row on it pointing to a fine moose head 
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on a nearby stump. 


Congratulations 
were in order and Will detailed to us 
the circumstances of the killing. 

It seems as they were about to pass 
thru some thick alders a bull and two 
cows saw them and started for cover 
at full speed, and would soon disappear 


behind a little brushy knoll. As they 
rapidly sped away, Will got in three 
shots at the bull, and they passed out 
of sight. Will and Norrad ran over the 
brow of the hill, and about forty yards 
beyond they found the bull dead. One 
shot, the first one, took him in the left 
side, quartering—split the bullet, one 
half coming out over the heart and the 
other half ranging forward in the chest; 
another shot struck under the left eye, 
and the last shot probably missed. Will 
recorded in his diary for that day: 
“Killed moose; good head, about 43 or 
44-inch spread; one more moose ac- 
counted for, and two deer so far—ninth 
day—and Norrad and I have seen thir- 
teen moose, three being bulls, of which 
I killed one.” 

We all were feeling good and Daniel 
and I were spurred on to renewed ef- 
forts to get a bull. 

In hunting around Peaked Mountain 
Will and Norrad had seen evidences of 
bear, and concluded to spend some time 
around the carcass of his moose in the 
dense timber hoping they might see one, 
but really not expecting to be success- 
ful. Several days after the moose was 
killed it commenced to send out an odor 
that would be very attractive to a prowl- 
ing bruin. 

One evening Daniel and I came in 
and the boys were there, and, to our 
usual inquiry as to what success they 
had had that day, they gave about the 
general answer, “Had seen game, but 
killed nothing’—it was deer and bear 
they were then hunting for, as Will had 
his moose. 

After I had laid aside my rifle, hunt- 
ing coat and taken off my wet shoes, 
Will just casually remarked that I had 
never seen his moose pelt since it was 
dry, and that Norrad had it stretched 
out on the ground and it was a beauty, 
and for me and Daniel to come out and 
see it. This story all was very plausi- 
ble to us and we went out, but as it 
proved, not to see the moose pelt, but 
the skin of a fine black bear they had 
killed that day. We, of course, were 
greatly pleased and surprised, too. It 
seems they had not watched around the 
moose carcass in vain. The animal had 
been attracted by the odor of the de- 
caying flesh and was prowling around 
unaware of any danger, and Will 
watched his opportunity, and a well- 
directed .80-30 at close range, in the 
head, had done the work. 

The bear was a beauty—jet black, 
well furred, and the guides estimated 
it would weigh, gross, near 350 pounds. 

To say we all felt good at the suc- 
cess in getting a bear is to mildly ex- 
press it. Will and Norrad were get- 
ting the edge on us, but we gloried in 
their suecess as much as tho it had 
come to us. 

On two or three occasions I visited 
the eareass of that bear and sat and 
pondered in silence at the power and 
trength of the animal—short, muscular 
forearm and well and superbly devel- 
oped muscles, and body thickly covered 
With fat, just before going into hiber- 
ating quarters for the winter. I then 
could realize to the fullest extent the 
truth of the sentence read in one of the 
readers at school when I was a boy, 

here it said, “A bear can kill an ox 
th a stroke of its paw.” Daniel and 
saw some bear sign, but no bear came 


if 
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MOOSE KILLED BY THE AUTHOR ON FORMER TRIPS. 
Upper picture shows a fine specimen killed in Canada many years ago. Middle picture: 
The author and son commenting on a lucky shot by the former, in Canada (1915). Lower 
picture: ‘I had the satisfaction to see the moose fall at the edge of the water, after several 














to us on this hunt. In fact, in all my 
experience as a big game hunter—sev- 
enteen seasons in Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming and Canada—I had never seen 
a bear in the woods or mountains. 
They are quite plentiful in New 
Brunswick, but it is hard to see them 
and more difficult to kill them, unless 
one happens to be there early in the 
season when they are feeding on ber- 
ries on the sides of the mountains; 
then, the bushes being low, the bears 


can be seen with binoculars and are fre- 
quently killed by sportsmen. We al- 
ways have been there too late for the 
berries, they coming late in August or 
early in September. 

One afternoon it had been raining 
and Will and Norrad had gone down 
about a quarter of a mile on the flat 
to look for deer; thus far he had shot 
no deer. I concluded to take a short 
nap and had just laid down for that 
purpose when we heard six shots in 
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quick Succession. I jumped up wnd 
Daniel and IT went to them and found 
they had run into a band of six deer, 
and as they disappeared thru the trees 
With their white tails showing in = ce- 
fiance, as it were, Will had got in six 
shots at them running and had killed 


one, but no evidence of having wounded 


others, which we did not get. Later 
on he shot another one, which filled 
his license one bull moose, two deer, 
und a bear extra, TL secured only the 
two deer, being short one bull, but since 


in five seasons in the same territory | 
had killed my bull, IL suppose LT have no 
reason to complain. We learned upon 
return to the settlements that we had 
uveraged up With most other sports- 
men and had uw bear besides to our 
credit. 


Moose hunting is beset with its hard- 
ships and uncertainties and disappoint- 
ments. Many of my friends at home 
imagine it is an easy thing to 

simply go out breakfast 
morning and kill like 
barn lot. To 

their minds © 


shoot il 
Moose before 


Sole one shoot- 


such I 
the 


ing 2 Steer in oa 


Wish to 


disabuse 
delusion, 

If they could have followed us on this 
trip, as in my individual being on 
the go for about nineteen days, walking 


Case, 


over old roads, paths and trails, strad 


dling trees blown down, stepping on 
rocks, roots and in holes and on slant 
ing reots, possibly getting a fall, going 


in mud holes over the top of my shoe 


packs, sitting at some barren shivering 
With the chill atmosphere, sometimes 
wet to the waist, every stitch of cloth- 
ing from there down wringing wet from 
the rain or wet bushes, and back to 
cump after a twelve or fourteen-mile 


tramp, one unused to it would pronounce 


it strenuous, but to a moose-hunter who 


had it in his system it is exhilaration 
and sport, 

The distance [T walked on this) trip 
night safely be estimated at about 17 
miles, and no moose to show for the 
hard work, but it builds up muscle, ap 
petite and brain matter; one can forget 
ll business cares, worries and = vexa- 


tions and live back close to nature and 
iway from the and confusion ot 
bustling cities and remote from the com- 


home 


mercial world, Could T nave had a 
Morning paper at our Camp each morn- 
ing I would not have wished = it—-did 
not desire the mental effort necessary 
to read it, and wanted and had = abso- 
lute mental rest. 


in Which we 


being dur- 


manner, 
hunting, it 


The 
hunt is called still 
ing the mating when the bulls 
are following the and frequently 
will answer the call of the guide’s bireh 
bark horn, which is in imitation of the 
cow's: call. 


systeln, or 


season, 


COWS 


In the mating season, if the bull hears 
it and is with the cows, he simply may 


no cows, he 


roar and not come: if with 
Will possibly come to investigate, roar- 
ing as he proceeds, and this may give 
the sportsman a chance to shoot hitn 
possibly, if conditions are favorable. 
With us the rutting season was well 
ndvanced and the bulls seldom would 
aupswer oor come, und had seemingly 


gone off into the dense, swampy woods, 
where they did not move around much 
during the day and where we could not 


get them; tho when we were there, if 
wight be a hunter’s good luck to run 
onto one and kill it any time. A cour- 
teous critic of one of my stories said 


he thought this was erroneously called 
still hunting, 
the 


criticism | 


since one Was on the move 
time, or continuously : and 
could offer no satis- 


most of 
to this 
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true. Another 
little later in 


factory reply—it was 
time of hunting them is a 
the When the bulls go to the 
hardwood ridges to browse on the 
sprouts and young timber; then, by 
hard work, they may be found and shot 
there. 
Aguin, 

the 


season, 


light, Snow 


the 


fleecy 
bull may be 


When a 


COMmeS track of 


taken, and by using stealth and much 
cure they may be jumped and killed. 
But in all the various ways named the 
conditions must be just right to bring 
success, even to the Sportsinan who is 
handy with his rifle. Those who get 
rattled and nervous at the moment for 


shooting are liable to meet with failure. 
In other territory the hunting is done 


from canoes, the guides paddling the 
canoes in, thru, ‘round and about the 
lakes, streams and tributaries, with the 
sportsman taking his ease and shooting 
the moose from the canoe when they 
happen onto one, This is easy and re- 
quires but litthe walking or hard work. 
I have had little experience in this 
method of moose hunting, but I have 
understood it to be a very attractive 


Way to hunt moose, 

Our guides and cook were the same 
as we had in 1191S and we were a most 
congenial party. The guides are hard- 


reliable, and can 
emergency, AS 
hunting 


working, efficient and 
be depended on in any 
we engage in 


long as Moose 


we hope to have their Companionship 
and skill to aid us to secure them, For 
our cook, Tom Munn, who has been 
With us several seasons, he takes care 


of our appetites to perfection and is a 
cook; the table laden with 
things that would be awaiting us of an 
evening would be amazing if named 

With it all, Tom would be pleas- 
even When stumbling over us when 
cooking as we sat around the stove to 
dry our wet clothes not 
only pleasant, but he was always hum- 
ning familiar tune to himself as 
he quietly attended to his duties. 

At the end of three weeks the wagon 
came for us and brought us letters from 
home and the outside world, and the 
next day we started for the settlements 
with our trophies. It took us two days 
to reach our comfortable stopping place 


good good 


here, 
ant, 
yes, 


rest or 


some 


the residence of Mr. Harris and fai- 
ily, where we had every hospitality 
needed, and more, too, extended to us, 
and the next morning were taken to 
the station by Will Harris, Jr., in his 
auto, thence by rail to Fredericton, 


Where we took the night train for home, 
Which required about fifty hours of con- 
tinuous travel before we reached there. 

Thru a strange coincidence we met 
on the train our taxidermist, Fred C. N. 
Parke of Bangor, Me., a pleasant and 
genial gentleman and one who has done 
well 


our mounting of recent years so 

and so satisfactorily that Will) placed 
the moose head and bear skin in his 
charge for mounting, and we shall ex- 


pect them soon after the holidays, done 
up in the latest art of taxidermy, — I 
would not that he is the taxi- 
dermist, but I do not believe he can be 
excelled for good, honest work in his 
line, and to any brother sportsman who 
has no taxidermist and is looking for 
one we can recommend him «as reliable 
and painstaking and in every way de- 
pendable. 

Will came home direct. I 
over two days near Adrian, Mich., with 
some friends, and was so nicely enter- 
tained that I parted from them = with 
genuine regret, and they made me prom- 
that in the future a visit to them 
en route home must be considered part 


Say best 


stopped 


ise 





of the trip on our hunt—and a pleasing 
one, too, it would always prove to be 
Tim sure. 

I arrived home two days after Will. 
My friends seemed glad to see me an 
congratulated us on our success—Will’s 
success being a part of mine. We wer 
gone five weeks, had a most enjoyable 
and, in the main, successful outing, and 


now we resume work at our desks and 
will go home some nights more. tired 
and weary mentally than we did afte! 
i twelve or fourteen-mile tramp after 


the elusive moose, 

We have many delightful) memories 
of the days spent in our ten trips to 
Canada, back close to nature, following 


the meandering streams and the dense 
trees with their resinous odors, giving 


us pleasant days and restful nights, full 
of experiences and reminiscences. We 
hope for other hunts from that idea! 
old cabin, with the same good fellows, 
before To am called to take the 
and unknown trail that runs from Time 
to Eternity. 

The fishing season closed on Septem 
s0th, but up to that time we had 
delicious trout as an addition to 
our menu, and they were truly splendid 
When browned to a finish and we would 
come in hungry from a long day’s tramp. 


great 


ber 


Sole 


The weather was not very cold, but 
often the mornings would be exceed 
ingly frosty; ice would form in our 
Wash bowl and thin ice at night inside 
our cabin. The days would be pleas 
antly mild and warm—-one could be 


very comfortable when walking or mov 
ing about, tho at times it would be 
quite chilly watching and waiting at 
some Jake or barren for a wary bull to 
come out in answer to the call from 
the birch-bark horn. 

The worst feature about the 
Was too much wind, which made it 


weather 
dif 


ficult for us to distinguish the noise ot 
gume off in the forest, or hear the an 
swering call of a bull moose. A. light 
fall of snow would have been a great 
assistance to us and enabled us to take 
the trail and follow a moose with suc 
cess, but no snow came to aid us. 

I bid adieu to the readers of Outdoor 
Life for the present, and trust) they 
Will be charitable towards me in per 
using this story, and remember it is 
difficult to write of a moose hunt when, 
from force of circumstances, I did not 
shoot one. Maybe TIL be more success 
ful the next time, but it is not alto 
gether the moose, or deer, or bear killed 
that is to be considered, but it is also 


the rest and freedom from business and 








cares and worries that bring joy and 
pleasure to the sportsman, 

AWA HNNANTt IIIT | IHANHII IH HHH || 
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Can’t Catch Them. 


A Frenchman drove up in a taxi-aute 
to the Cafe de la Paix in Paris one day 
He de 


person 


and ordered a dozen snails. 
voured them like a= starving 
Then he leaned back in his chair, sipped 
his chablis, and said to the waiter: 
“How fine those snails were! They're 
the first I've tasted for six months.’ 


“Been away, sir?” said the waiter. 
“Yes, [ve been spending six months 

in England.” 
“And don't 


sir?” 


they have snails there 


Was the reply; “they have 
them, but they can’t catch them.” 


“Oh, yes,’ 












The usual sights on entering an Es- 
kimo igloo are: On the wall opposite 
you, a Steamer-like berth covered with 
skins—the sleeping quarters of the fam- 
ilv; underneath, or in front, sit one or 
iwo Women, busily sewing; to the right, 

man making hunting gear. Never 
will you find an Eskimo family idle. 
All occupants are naked to the waist, 
sometimes only covered with a loin 
cloth, Along the wall on either side 
burn several lamps. These lamps are 
shullow soapstone basins, filled with the 
oil of the seal, whale or walrus; along 
ithe edge is placed a little ridge of moss 

hich answers the purpose of the wicks 

our lamps. The lamps do not smoke 
und, besides illuminating, throw a great 
heat. Above the flame hangs a piece of 
blubber to replenish the oil; also a tea- 
kettle. 

You are cordially invited to take off 
vour things and stay awhile. This 
means disrobing to the same extent, for 
the air is foul and the temperature that 
of a Turkish bath. If you come dur- 
ng mealtime, which is at any hour of 
the day, you are cordially invited to 
partake; you decline and no offense is 
viven. If the meal consists of frozen 
fish, blubber, or something they know 
that white man abhors, some joker will 
especially entreat you to join his dish 
und then there is a great laugh all 
around. The Eskimo loves to laugh, 
play practical jokes on his friends, re- 
spond to witticisms, and is of a happy, 
childlike disposition. Treachery, steal- 
ing and lying are practically unknown 
wmong them; the two latter only since 
some of them have imitated the white 
in. (I am not including the Siberian, 
Greenland or Labrador HEskimo.) 

In the evening I was invited to at- 
end their ceremonies, songs and dances 
lield in a large igloo built for that pur- 
pose and called “kosga.” Here the men 
congregate in the daytime, exactly as 

do at a club, play games, talk over 
isiness, hunts and work. Shortly after 
close of navigation, usually during De- 
celnber, feasts and festivities are in- 
dulged in here in the “kosga.”  Some- 
mes to such excess that winter sup- 
ies are exhausted in a short time. 

About 6 o'clock I was escorted to the 

osga” with my presents (a box of 

ckers, canned fruit and meat) by 

» chief and several men in their best 

rs and finery, Entering thru a long, 

zh tunnel, I waited until announced ; 
en TIT was bidden to enter thru a hole 
the floor. This igloo, or “kosga,” 
sa large log cabin, 40x50 feet, built 
ler ground. About 120 men and 
men were closely crowded along the 
lls or sitting on shelves surrounding 

Walls. One wall was taken up by 
teen musicians sitting in two tiers; 

were beating drums made of seal- 

h stretched over a fan-shaped frame, 

a Slow measure, but keeping perfect 

e. The seal-oil lamps and two large 

chesters cast flickering and dancing 

idows over ceiling and walls; the 
inting noise of the large crowd in 

s small space, the beating of the 

ims, the swaying and nodding forms 

the naked musSicians, the strange cos- 


Hunting Seals and Polar Bears 
on Bering Strait 
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COOKING DINNER ON ICE, 


tumes, grotesque hend-dresses and the 
expressions on the dusky, perspiring 
faces made ai wild and weird scene 
never to be forgotten. The opening 
dance was a grand march by all the 
men and women around the hall, ae- 
companied by a swaying of arms and 
bodies, keeping perfect time with the 
drums and chant. 

The next dance, performed by two 
men, Was an illustration of the rabbit 
hunt, one man hopping around imitat- 
ing the rabbit coming out of his hole, 
the other man was the hunter stalking 
and killing the rabbit, all done by jerk- 
ing and stretching of arms, legs and 
head like a mechanical toy and in per- 
fect unison and time with each other, 
the drums and the chant. I saw at once 
the meaning the actors tried to convey. 
Then followed a dance, in like manner, 
hunting the Polar bear, with the diver- 
sion of the fierce growl and snarl of 
the bear. Next followed a dance by 


USING SEAL 


OIL FOR FUEL AUTHOR ON LEFT 


two masked men, which was so. gro 
tesque and comical we held our sides 
for laughter. Then followed the salmon 
dance and a number of others in which 
the men and women brought in furs 
swinging in their hands, then meats and 
fish. which were all deposited in a pile 
in the center. Finally, nearly worn out 
With continuous dancing, stamping and 
chanting, all sat down to consume the 
dainties and exchange the furs. 

It was 2 a. m. when I stepped into 
the open, Clear starlight night, 20 > de- 
grees below zero. Never before seemed 
air so pure to me as when coming from 
that crowded, stifling, ill-smelling room. 

Five hours’ sleep and we were off 
again for another hunt. When we 
neared the edge of the shore ice a dif- 
ferent view presented itself to us than 
on the previous day. <As_ far 
could see the ice was one level plain. 
The walking figures of hunters a mile 
or two distant seemed to float in the 
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air on clouds of vapor high above the 
ice. Now they would take on fantastic 
shape, rise to gigantic heights, then 
flirt away and gain in breadth. Some- 
times a head would be cut off snd 
raised high in the air, then the body 
would follow, leaving the legs far be- 
low striding over the ice. The Diomede 
Islands and the distant shore also would 
flirt, waver and change like the cur- 
tain of the aurora, or change form }ike 
a kaleidoscope. 

The ice had grown eight inches in 
thickness over night, presenting the 
grandest boulevard for motoring in the 
world. No trouble to cross Bering Strait 


on a day like this. We had traveled 
about half a mile out to sea when we 
saw a front of ice eight inches thick 


coming to meet us, sliding along over 
the top of the ice we were walking on 
at the rate of a slow walk. We jumped 
on top of it and took a ride. A little 
farther out the same thing was re- 
peated; layer upon layer came sliding 
inshore, pushed by the onshore wind, 
and if they had been large enough we 
should have gone backward instead of 
forward. ‘There being no chance for 
bear on this young ice we took a seal 
hunt. To the left we heard a fusillade 
of shots, the dearest music to a sports- 
man’s ear. There came the loud, can- 
nonlike roar of the .45-90 and the lesser 
barks of the .38-55, old .44 mingled with 
the whiplike crack of the .380-30, .380-40 
and .303. 

We could see in this direction patches 
of blue sky, indicating open water, and 
found several rents or open lanes in 
the ice. After a half hour’s wait a seal 
showed its head near the chief. He 
missed it four times, all good line shots, 


but not being used to his new .30-40 
light front balance compared with the 
under-the-barrel magazine Winchester, 
he overshot every time. An Eskimo 
came rushing up and killed the seal 
right before the chief’s nose. Sports- 
man’s etiquette seems to be unknown 
to them. The rule is, get the gume, 
no matter how. As I came around to 


the chief, he expressed his indignation 
at the new rifle, but, having had the 
same experience, I told him not to fret 
but to keep on practicing and get used 


to the gun. 
We then sat down together on the 
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edge of the ice and, while the native 
threw out the pear-shaped piece of 
wood on the long rawhide to pull in 
the seal, the chief explained to me how 
this instrument was an invention of a 
Diomede Island native and only about 
twenty years old, or since they had 
used firearms, The way this inventor 
realized on his patent is interesting. 
He saw the usefulness and indispensa- 
bility of the implement, took a friend 
into his confidence and sold the first 
hook for $15, its real value being but 
an hour’s work. He continued this un- 
til it became so widely known that his 
patent ran out and its value now is nil. 

All at once two shots rang out. A 
bullet zipped past us and another 
chipped a piece of ice from the blind 
behind which we were sitting. Oack- 
ba-ock made a lightning side-jump and 
his rifle flew to his cheek, covering a 
hunter behind us. I hastened to do the 
same, but saw immediately that no 
harm was meant. A lane had opened 
behind us and two hunters had squatted 
on the edge, firing at a seal coming up 
in line between them and us. Some 
heated words were exchanged and then 
we resumed our seats. There was no 
more story-telling. Oack-ba-ock sat si- 
lent, studying the ice between his feet; 
his dark face and contracted brows told 
me his brooding thoughts. It was here 
on the ice and in a similar manner he 
had avenged his brother’s death, then 
ran for his life home; then the barri- 
ecading and siege of his igloo for a week 
by E-re-he-ruck’s family. Every time 
a garment or a dummy was thrust out 
of the igloo it was riddled with bullets 
till finally the sentiment of the village 
overcame the enmity of the other fam- 
ily and they moved to another settle- 
ment. 

To arouse him I whispered, “Ougar- 
uck” (big seal), pointing over the wa- 
ter. He had his rifle up in a flash, 
aiming at—nothing! Then, looking at 
me, he saw the joke and was the jovial 
fellow again. Shortly afterwards he 
killed a seal, but the day being fine 
and too early to go home, he hung the 
carcass in the water to prevent it from 
freezing stiff, hence too difficult to drag 


home. Later on he got another large 
one and, with the assistance of an- 
other hunter, dragged both home. Now, 





instead of each native taking a seal 
Oack-ba-ock hitched both seals to his 
shoulder strap; then his companion 
took a longer line, hitching it to Oack- 
ba-ock’s line and then pulled ahead of 
him into the village. This is the eti- 
quette, showing that the second man 
has killed both seals. 

I was sitting alongside of a small 
lane which other hunters had deemed 
too small, for the seal is wary and, 
coming up, keeps away from the edge of 
the ice, when a bristled head appeared 
not sixty feet away. I promptly sent 
a ball thru it, then seizing my spear and 
line hurried closer and hurled the dart 
into it before it could sink. It was an 
“ougaruck,” or sea lion, which has not 
sufficient blubber to keep afloat when 
killed. He was so large I could only 
raise his head on the ice, so I gave the 
long-drawn hoot of the Eskimo, which 
means, help wanted—danger. Immedi- 
ately a hunter came running over the 
ice, and, like descending vultures, four 
others were drawn to the scene. A cer- 
tain hoot close after a shot usually 
means bear or large seal, and conse- 
quently meat. We put lines around the 
‘arcass and hoisted it on the ice. Then 
it was cut up in eight pieces weighing 
about 200 pounds each. I received the 
head. The liver is as fine as any calves’, 
but having no receptacle to carry it 
home I asked one of the natives to 
carry it home for me. He answered, 
“All right; you give me 50 cents.” I 
felt like taking all the meat away from 
him and throwing it and him into the 
water. Thus, altho having just received 
200 pounds of meat, the sense of grati- 
tude never enters the mind of an Es- 
kimo when dealing with a stranger. 

When entering the village I took the 
place of honor, second in line, the man 
with the tail bringing up the rear. 

Ice conditions change very rapidly 
here in Bering Strait. Every morning 
required new tactics in hunting and 
every day different obstacles and dan- 
gers had to be overcome. One morning 
the ice was a mass of slush, only here 
and there a small floe or hummock pre- 
senting the appearance of an oasis in 
a vast, wide expanse of a foggy, mist- 
covered, clammy, white desert. 

In this slushy, mushy ice there are 
no open spaces of water, and it can be 

















ETIQUETTE SHOWING SECOND MAN HAS KILLED BOTH SEALS. 
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trodden only with snowshoes, and even 
with these on a person is apt to sink 
thru and never be able to extricate him- 
self. When ice is in such dangerous 
condition Eskimos hunt in groups. 
Hight of us were sitting one morning 
on the edge of the shore ice for two 
hours, Waiting for the slush ice to pass 
and seanning eagerly for the arrival of 
heavy floes. Some hunters had given 
up hope and gone back to the village, 
but the rest were forced by hunger to 
wait and take chances. Often a suc- 
cession of bad days or weeks for hunt- 
ing means hunger and starvation in a 
fumily or village. Only for the gener- 
osity of the Eskimo and the ancient 
custom that as long as one person has 
unuything to eat all have something is 
real starvation of some families pre- 
vented. 
The wind was very light and un- 
steady, and shortly before noon the 
mist lifted a little and showed heavier 
ice and a blue patch of sky in the dis- 
tance, which means open water. ‘he 
hunters held a consultation and de- 
cided to risk a dash for the open water, 
but to leave two guards stationed here 
on a high hummock to warn them 
against the danger of an offshore wind 
setting the ice from shore, or the pos- 
sibility of the pressure on the slush 
slackening up and thus opening up lanes 
and spreading out thinner, making a 
return impossible and drowning sure. 
Six of us buckled on snowshoes and 
vegan racing over the slushy, heaving 
and sinking surface. It was like walk- 
ing on an inflated balloon, or riding 
the witching waves at Coney Island. 
There was no standing still if you val- 
ued your life, and it was not safe to 
step into another’s track. Each man 
had to hunt for the whitest-looking 
slush ice and shun the dark-looking 
spots where the water grinned very 
close to the surface. Presently one Es- 
kimo in front of us sank in to his 
knees and soon was mired to his waist. 
Kit-sen-na and I ran alongside of him 
and, grasping him by the arms without 
i second’s halting, pulled him out, and 
then half-earried him between us until 
he could straighten his legs and snow- 
shoes out. Then he ran back to reach 
the village before he froze. The race 
to the open water caused the perspira- 
tion to flow in streams, and each man 
hegan shedding his outer garments, and 
then when we reached the heavy ice 
and sat around the open water I suf- 
fered intensely from the chills. 
However, we did not remain here 
very long. The long-drawn hoots from 
the shore ice called us home, and then 
the short, quick hoots told us of the 
lunger of our retreat beginning to be 
ut off. Two hunters had killed two 
seals, but, cutting off only the choice 
portions, they left the rest, and we all 
raced for shore. On the way in an- 
Other Eskimo mired in the rapidly thin- 
hing slush ice and Oack-ba-oeck and | 
‘peated the performance, dragging him 
t, but this time we could not go near 
and had to throw him lines. It 
near the shore ice and, with the 
® guards coming to our assistance, 
soon got him out. 
\s this kind of accident is of com- 
occurrence, they were the basis of 
iy jokes, teasing and bantering in 
village, and furnished a good deal 
‘musement at the victim’s expense 
Tterwards. 
he following day we went with a 
- team up the coast, Oack-ba-ock, the 
er and myself, and ten days’ pro- 
ns, such as would not need much 
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THE ESKIMOS DO NOT BURY THEIR DEAD. THE HUNTING IMPLEMENTS OF THE DECEASED 
ARE PLACED ON HIS GRAVE FOR HIS FUTURE USE IN THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. 


cooking. We went about ten miles up 
shore, then two miles out on the ice. 
There we found suitable snow for build- 
ing material and erected a hut, using 
first slabs of ice, then blocks of snow. 
It requires skill in building these huts, 
especially the placing of the blocks of 
snow for the conical roof and the cen- 
ter keystone in the roof. Then a hole 
is cut in the wall. A person enters 
with the goods and the entrance is 
sealed up behind him. When he is thus 
immured, he first lights the lamp, the 
heat of which thaws the snow on the 
inside, settles the snow, filling up crev- 
ices and forming a crust on the inside. 
While this is in process the person in- 
side is making a couch of snow and 
covering it and the floor with deer- 
skins and arranging the camp outfit. 

Oack-ba-ock and I, on the outside, in 
the meantime built a lean-to, or storm- 
shed. Then the signal from the inside 
is given and we reopen the entrance 
thru the storm-shed. The driver then 
departed with the team, returning to 
the camp. I had brought a Primus stove 
and three gallons of coal-oil, and with 
it we heated our house and cooked cur 
meals. Our main food was_ Boston 
baked beans, cooked previously and 
baked nearly dry and set out to freeze, 
so now we needed but to take a few 
spoonsful and warm them up in the 
frying pan. 

From this hut we made excursions 
out to the floe-ice, drifting north or 
south with the current all day, «and 
then came wearily and hungrily home. 
One day I came across a bear track, 
the largest I had ever seen; in the snow 
that had drifted so hard my steps made 
barely an impression, his feet had sunk 


in three inches. The ice was barely 
drifting, altho once in awhile a puff of 
wind would come offshore, giving a fair 
warning. I heard the warning hoot 
from the Eskimos at the edge of the 
safe ice, but seeing others farther out 
than I was, continued on. The tracks 
were made but a half-hour before, and 
I felt sure I could overtake the bear. 
Finally I heard shots and, looking in 
that direction, saw a number of Es- 
kimos frantically waving their arms to 
attract my attention. I felt loath to go 
inshore, but the offshore wind had be- 
come a steady breeze and I was the 
only one in sight on the floe ice. When 
coming near the safe ice I saw already 
a lane of several hundred feet between 
me and the shore ice. A number of 
Eskimos were running along the edge 
chattering like squirrels and excitedly 
gesticulating; Some were standing on 
high hummocks pointing a way for me 
where a large, heavy floe was swinging 
around, perhaps reaching the other side. 
It was difficult to get onto the floe, 
for the ice had relaxed its pressure and 
much slush and mushy ice appeared 
among the floes. By using my snow- 
shoes and spear I finally reached the 
turning mass, only to see that as it 
swung around it fell too short. An Es- 
kimo threw me the seal hook and mo- 
tioned me to fasten it around my body, 
then they would pull me in. I had no 
desire to jump into the cold water, be 
pulled out on the other end like a 
drowned rat and have them poke fun 
at me ever afterward. I left the floe 
and was motioned to go to another floe 
half a mile distant, to have the same 
maneuver repeated, only that the space 
was continually widening and the wind 
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increasing. I put my rifle, camera and 
seulskin pouch on the rawhide and let 
them pull it in. It was an awful sight 
my camera dragged thru the 
water and all the exposures on the roll 

Then the was again 
and I tied it my waist. 


lO see 


hook 
around 


spoiled. 


thrown 


I saw a small piece of ice, the size of 
i tuble, close to me and I kicked iy- 
self for not having thought of it be- 
fore. I jumped on it and was thus fer- 
ried across, The congratulations and 
handshakes I received were as effusive 
und excited as if I had been a long-lost 
brother, 


taken off- 
and break- 


These accidents in getting 
shore, or lost in a snowstorm 


ing thru the ice are very Common; a 
senl or bear-hunter is never sure that 
he will return to his family. 

During my stay a young man, Ne- 
tax-cite, Who had been mourned by his 
relatives for dead all winter, returned 
trom the Diomede Islands and told me 
how he and his brother raced for shore 
When they noticed the wind had turned. 
Ilis brother succeeded, but he was too 
late. Hle wandered for four days until 
he finally reached the islands.  ‘Lwo 
davs later Oack-ba-ock and LT found the 
hody of a boy native of the Diomede 


ISlinds. His body lay in a huddled-up 


position in the shelter of an ice hum- 
mock, his spear and Winchester along- 
side of him. In his wanderings he had 
worn the soles of his mucklucks into 
shreds and then tried to patch them 


With pieces from his parka to keep his 
feet from the ice. The suffering 
starvation and slow freezing 
up were plainly written 
in his emaciated face. The Eskimos 
not bury their dead, but wrap them 
in canvas or in skins and lay the body 
platform high the 
to prevent from molest- 


bare 
from he- 
fore he gave 


do 


ono raised above 
eround 
ing them. 

We had 
snow hut. 
exhausted 
with se 


animals 


spent twelve days in our 
Our provisions were nearly 
had to be supplemented 
We had daily encoun- 


and 


“ul steaks, 
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tered fresh tracks of bear, and every 
morning our hopes ran high, but at 
night they were lower than the tem- 


perature in our ice-house. On the thir- 
teenth day, after being out all day and 


returning home on the safe ice, I en- 
countered a fresh track. To my _ sur- 
prise, it led for shore. It would be 


dark in a little while, so I hastily threw 


off my poke and spear and, with only 
snowshoes and rifle, raced along, fol- 
lowing the tracks, which led straight 
into the wind, shoreward. I couldn't 
tell how far I was from shore on ac- 
count of the mist and gathering dark- 
ness, but knew by the direction of the 
wind that I must strike the shore some- 
time. It grew darker. Still I raced on, 


carrying my outer fur parka on my arm 
to keep from perspiring. Being all day 
without food began to tell, when at last 
I stumbled across a piece of driftwood 
and knew that I had reached the beach. 
It was so dark now that I had to bend 
down to keep ito the tracks. But I was 
certain now that IT would find my quar- 
ry on the beach, probably attracted by 
something washed 
navigation, 


i dead seal or else 


up before close of 

At last IT was upon him, He was 
about fifty feet away and shrouded in 
mist and gloom. As I came ai little 
closer he noticed me and left off paw- 
ing something on the ground. Raising 
on his haunches, he snarled at me and 
nosed about to get my scent. T raised 
my 8040 for his head, but found I 
could not aim over the sights on 2ae- 
count of the darkness, so I glanced 
along the barrel and held under the 
armpits to make surer. As T was about 


to pull the trigger, he dropped down on 
wll fours, made ai step forward and 
showed me his whole side. I guessed 
for his shoulder and pulled. He raised 
his haunches with a savage = snarl 
growl, pawing his furiously. 
in another cartridge and wished 
instend of steel bullets, 
no time now to change. 
the five blows fast 


on 
and 
I threw 
I had soft-point 
but there was 
I had to strike 


side 


as 





and best as possible in the darkness, 
He dropped on all fours again, when | 
fired the second time, point blank, at 
his body. He dropped instantaneously. 
After waiting a little I stepped up to 
him. He raised his head and looked 
at me. To make sure, I gave him the 
coup de grace with a ball thru the head. 

There was no use trying to find, to- 
night, in this wilderness of snow and 
ice, a heap of snow called home, six 
or eight miles off, Sitting on the car- 
and its warmth penetrating my 
furs gave me the idea to make use of 
it. I took the long knife which I ear- 
cied, Eskimo style, on my right thigh, 
cut out blocks of snow and built a 
windbreak in a half circle around his 
back; then snuggled against his breast 
between his legs, one front paw over 
my shoulder. I was quite comfortable 
for half of the night, but later I began 
to draw myself up into a knot and fi- 
nally had to get up and exercise until 
daylight to keep warm. It wasn’t my 
first night thus camping out, and not 
the worst, either, for I had the bear 
und thoughts of my success to 
me cheerful. 

At daylight I started out for camp 
and met Oack-ba-ock, with his nose and 
aground, following my nearly ob- 
literated tracks. He hadn’t slept. all 
night and was worried to death, and 
almost fell around my neck when he 
saw me. He had found and carried my 


CUSS 


keep 


ears 


spear and sealskin bag and had= also 
brought a lunch with him. So we went 
back to the bear, eating on the way. 


Having neither sled nor dogs at eamp, 
we disemboweled him and stretched the 
body out so, when frozen stiff, we could 
handle him on the sleigh. We saw the 
wind had blown the snow clean off the 
beach, exposing the gravel and part 
of a whale carcass which he had scent- 
ed miles off on the ice, and on which 
he was feeding when I overtook him. 
We got a dog team from the village and 
hauled him in. He weighed 875 pounds 
and measured 7 feet S inches in length. 








Charged by a Black 


Boys, how many times have we read 
that a black mother bear will not 
charge? IT have read the = stories of 
nanny old-time bear hunters who claim 
that they have never known a black 
hear to charge, even tho one should 
capture their cubs before their eyes. 

Of course, we all know that the griz 
ziv is a very different proposition, — I 
ence caught «grizzly cub, about 3 


months old, which had undoubtedly be- 
either strayed from its mother or 
had killed, and had = ear- 
some 200 yvards before it oc- 
that mother might be 

and as To was armed only with a 
fishing pole you should have me 
spy out a good tree with plenty of limbs 


come 


else she been 


ried if 
curred to me its 
hear, 
seen 


low down, every forty yards, between 
which IT would make a flying run, for 
I knew too well that should the old 


mother know of the predicament of her 


little boy my fishing days would prob- 


vbly have been over had she caught 
Ine 

But that is another story and has ab- 
solutely nothing to do with this one, 


C. M. Carson 














‘THOR AND THE BEAR THAT CHARGED 
HIM. 


Bear 


as this is a black bear story and not a 
grizzly one, 

I have hunted bears for quite a num- 
ber of have traveled over many 
i thousand miles to take a bear hunt, 
Inany times without success, but a good 


years, 


any times with success, and it’s ever 
new to me. Perhaps it’s because of the 
one-eighth of Cherokee which flows in 
my veins—I don’t know—which is for 
ever beckoning me back to the dense 
solitudes. But I get tired of the cities 


and whenever the right time comes I'll 
£0. 

So. IT was seated in my office 
Friday dictating some letters to my lil- 
tle dark-haired stenographer when 2 
stranger came in and introduced him- 
self as a Mr. Gardner. I motioned him 
to a chair and told him to “shoot.” 

He told his story. He had been in- 
formed by a woman who lived on 4 
ranch six miles above Bonner, Mont.. 
on the Blackfoot River, and = about 
twelve miles from Missoula, that while 
eut after her cows she had seen a big 
black bear near her trail and had shot 


one 











| hit it, whereupon it had let out a 
vl, and four more very large 
d come running to its rescue. 
mian beat a hurried retreat, and 
d been told that I was just the 
go With to bring of the bears 


ones 
The 
he 
one 
one 
le. 

| informed his excellency that as I 


us a bit too busy that day that 1 
ould let it soak in and would try to 
off the next day if he would call. 
Next day Gardner came, all ready to 
but it Was noon before I could get 
endy. After pouring some life-giving 
lice in’ my Hudson we were off. 1 
nined Gardner my .250-3000) Savage, 
vhile IL took my old 280 Ross, 
In only a few moments we arrived 
on the scene of action, at the house 


had shot the bear, and 
got her story, which was 


here the lady 
| immediately 


he same as told me by Mr. Gardner. 
fhe bears were not half a mile from 
house, she said, up a gulch which 


vine out to her home. 
Gardner and IT went to where she had 
her bear: we found bloodstains 
right enough, and some hair, and 
iw Where he had torn up the ground 
lite a bit, but no bear. Gardner 
ne ridge and I the’ other. These 
grew higher and higher until 
hey were mighty high mountains, quite 


shot 


teok 


ridges” 


steep. On these mountains grew mun) 
lders, all full of berries, and IT could 
see Where bears had straddled them 
down and had been feasting, and the 
farther I climbed up the more numer: 
ous these signs became, and they were 
setting fresher all the time. 

As it was vet early in the afternoon, 
vbout 2 o'clock, IT expected to jump 
em quite high up, about at the head 
of the canon. IT had climbed about two 
niles from this ranch house and had 
stopped to take a look beyond, and 


here, above me about 300 yards, were 


ive of the largest, blackest black bears 
I had ever seen together, walking, but 
ulking quite fast toward some thick 
irees and about thirty feet out, in ab- 


solutely open country. No time was to 
if I wanted a shot. TL was climb- 
up a very steep place, holding 
eruss with one hand, sometimes both in 
order to up at all. The hard going 
as at this particular place only, as at 
ther places it Was going. I fi- 
ally got a toe hold and started to raise 
) mmy gun, when my foot slipped and 


© lost 
ng to 


o 
zo 


good 


I went backward for ten feet, and be- 

fore IT could regain myself the bears 
ere all under cover. 

I want to state that one of these 


ears seemed to me to be the broadest 
uny bear I have ever before, 
it black or grizzly, and 
horse. I would have given 
to have got just one shot at it 
th my Ross, So it need not be stated 


seen 
looked as 
ieas a 


~100 


at I wasted any time in trying to 
ead them off. This was about half- 
y up the mountain, and they were 


ading toward the top, and the farther 
vent the steeper it got. 
[ knew that they had scented me, as 
ey had the wind in their favor, but 
had figured on getting above, high 
before making a circle where I 
d planned they would be. But they 
d undoubtedly been down low for 
ore berries, “getting plenty while the 
ettin® was good,” it was near hol- 
v-up time. 


| 


| finally 


to 


as 


reached the top and used 


Very precaution known to. stalking, 
altho I found many mighty good 
ices for bears to be, saw no bears 


top, altho they had been there, 


as 


ieir tracks were coming and going in 
directions, 
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I walked for about a mile, scanning 
both sides of the ridges by zig-zagging 
up and down for about a quarter of a 
mile in each direction, and finally saw 


on ahead where a creek headed. This 
creek has a very quick drop, canons 
high and steep, but which spread out 


to only a ravine within about 200 yards 


from the top of this mountain I was 
on. Most of the trees were very large 
pine and tamarac, open forest, with 
here and there patches of thick buck- 
brush—an ideal country for big game. 

I was going along about seventy-five 





ve 


ate: 
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yards above the creek, taking a few 


steps and stopping to listen, keeping in 
mipd every open place within eyesight, 
knowledge of this has often netted 
ine the game should it get up and make 
wt bolt in some direction, beyond which, 


as oa 


by taking a short-cut IT can head it off 
and get a shot as it goes thru the open- 
ing. IT must have come upon a real 
flock of bears very unexpectedly, as 
wl at once, just ahead, not over forty 
yards, a Commotion took place like a 
Lunch of cattle making their getaway, 
wll going downhill. T remembered that 


on the opposite side of this creek was 


I 


1 Opening about 


started down, 


jump 


th 


‘tion. 


IL had 


to tf 


caught 


ry to 


200) yards 


going 


set 


th 


sight ¢ 
going downhill like a streak 
she could 


fifteen 


ere il 


foa 


Wide 


feet 


1 time 


black 
but | 


sired 
ahit 


+ 


bea 


knew 


>! 





ut not get away without 
shot, as she was only about fifty feet 
in the lead and we were within apout 
the same distance of the opening, all 
going strong. 

Now, when running, I had heard som 
of the bears going down the = creek 
away from me and thru the thick tin 
ber and brush, but IT thought I would 
head off at least this big one and loss 
no time, either. I got to the creek 
stopped with my rifle to my shouldet 
but there was not a bear in sight, and 
only the brush cracking far down to 
the right where the others had von 
gave forth any sign of 2 bear being 
near. I knew that only three seconds 
before T was running the tightest foot 
race with a bear I had ever ran, and | 
knew that it could not have run Aa 
Without my hearing it. So IT knew it 
had either stopped to listen or had 
taken to a tree, 

Then IT heard a snort, then the bar 
rattling; one was going up a tree! | 
started to run uphill a bit, as thet . 
the best going and the nearest way to 
get into this bit of thick woods, whiel 
Was mostly composed of large, thick 
pine, and about half an aere in exten 
When TL saw a large black bear running 
uphill, too, and coming quartering 
toward me as if to head me off—and, 
believe me, she made record time, co! 
ing in long jumps. I did not know but 
What she was just trying to make he 
getaway, so kept on to within abou 
twenty steps of where she would come 
out into the open; T then stopped, with 
Ivy gun ready, and could see that by 
her speed she was coming clear out 
When she reached the open she stopped 
short, raised her head high and. stood 
looking at me, In her chest was 
White spot as large as my hand, and 
on this spot IT had a bead, finger on 
trigger, and in my rifle was a copper- 


tube cartridge. I hesitated to shoot 
aus it occurred to me that she did not 
mean to run away, and IT knew. she 
could not get away now, even if she 
wanted to, as she was in the open b 
ten feet and too close to miss ves, | 
could get in two, maybe three, shots 
before she could get up speed enough 
to get under cover. 


l\ 


All this ran thru my brain very quicl 
the 


and 


I 


Waited 


to 


let 


her 


Inake 
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next move. I thought of the stories 
that a black bear WOULD NOT charge, 
and I wanted to see. This one was a 
big one, old, but in the pink of condi- 


tion. She stood there like a statue for 
fully a minute, eyeing me. Thinking 
she was possibly mistaking me for a 


stump, I made a half-step uphill; then 
the unexpected happened. She gave 
one loud snort and covered what seemed 
to me to be one-third of the distance he- 
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time for a shot again before she would 
have been upon me. I was not looking 
for her to charge me, but rather thought 
she would turn and try to get back into 
the thick woods. 

I ran to her and saw that the bullet 
had entered her at the shoulder, and 
knowing the terrible execution of the 
copper-tube, I left her and went for 
the ones I had heard go up the tree. I 
looked for nearly an hour before I spied 
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tween us, charging straight for me. At 
the erack of the rifle she jumped six 
feet in the air and turned the prettiest 
somersault I have ever seen, then rolled 
over and over, trying to regain her feet, 
passing right by me going downhill. 

I could see that she was done for, so 
did not shoot again. She rolled and 
tumbled for forty yards before finally 
piling up at the root of a big pine, dead. 

Then it occurred to me that I was 
actually charged by a BLACK bear, and 
no mistake about it. And, had my gun 
missed fire, I would hardly have had 


one, nearly in the top of the largest 
tree in the whole group—a tree meas- 
uring well to five feet in diameter— 
bunched upon a limb watching me. In 
its breast, too, was a white spot, and 
into this spot I wasted no time in plac- 
ing another .280. In falling it broke 
off a large, bushy limb, exposing still 
another bear, which I had not seen be- 
fore now; so, by the time the first one 
hit the ground I had bear No. 3 on his 
way back home. 


I dragged them all together, gutted 
them and looked them over. It was 





the old mother, which was quite old, 
and her two yearling cubs, which were 
quite large, one being a male, the other 
a female, the male being the larger. 
‘he male cub had the same white spot 
in its chest as did his mother, and was 
the first cub shot. With the last cub 
shot the bullet went out thru its spine, 
tearing the hole shown in the picture 
and as large as one’s two fists. All 
were very fat. 

I left all three bears and went back 


to where my car was, at the ranch 
house, getting there about dusk. Gard- 


ner was waiting for me. He had killed 
a coyote, shooting at about 300 yards, 
he said, cutting it almost in two. He 
was very much surprised, as well as 
the ranch woman, at my killing the 
bears, as they did not hear a shot fired 
—caused, no doubt, by the fact that I 
was over a high ridge from them and 
the timber being very thick. 

She agreed to loan me her horses, 
so the next day I took three friends— 
a Mr. Reuben Oeder, president of the 
Star Garage; Mr. Gardner, and the vil- 
lage blacksmith—and we all went up 
and brought out all three bears, whole. 

This ended one of the best half-day’s 
hunts I have had for quite awhile, and 
was made just before I wus to leave 
for my annual hunt, October 1, 1919, 
for a month in the Rockies. where I 
killed one of the finest pelted brown 
bears I have ever seen. But this is 
another story, which T will tell in an- 
other issue of your splendid magazine. 

Note.—A short personal letter briefly 
describing the above trip was received 
by us last fall from Mr. Carson and 
published in our December (1919) num- 
ber.—Editor. 
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ON THE GLACIER TRAIL 
FOR GRIZZLIES. 


By Dr. A. H. Evans. 


The above is the title of a thrilling 
story of a bear hunt indulged in last 
spring by Dr. Evans, a prominent phy- 
sician and sportsman of Texas. Dr. 
Evans hunted in the White River coun- 
try of Alaska and Yukon Territory (the 
same section that was covered by the 
Colorado Museum party in 1918), and 
secured seven beautiful specimens of the 
grizzly bear. His story will be eagerly 
read by all naturalists and big game 
sportsmen. It is practically the prelude 
to a more extensive article that will ap- 
pear later from Dr. Evans’ pen on a 
fall hunt in the same territory last fall, 
during which he and his two compan- 
ions, Messrs. G. O. Young and J. C. 
Snyder secured fifty-one specimens of 
the big game of that region. 


























“Then He Had A Fit.” 


“What is he so angry with you for?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea. We met 
in the street, and we were talking just 
as friendly as could be, when all of a 
sudden he flared up and tried to kick 
me.” 

“And what were you talking about?” 

“Oh, just ordinary small talk. I re- 
member he said, ‘I always kiss my wif 
three or four times every day.’ 

“And what did you say?” 

“I said, ‘I know at least a dozen men 
who do the same,’ and then he had a fit.’ 


















Let’s not wurry nun erbout ’im, 
Course hits true he got erway; 

Jist remember whot I’ve allers sed, 
“Ther’ll kum a nuther day.” 

Logic of Rogue River Ben. 





Rogue River Ben (Ben Burns) is not 
only a real, sure-enough, last-ditch an- 
gler—one of that kind that never says 
quit, no matter if the fish do refuse to 
strike—but he has acquired a world of 


fish lore, with some homely wisdom 
mixed in. 
Ben is splendid company on river; 


quite a talker, when you can get him 
out of water; rarely ever loses his tem- 
per, and will give you his last fly, lead- 
cr or tobacco—in fact, he is the ideal 
fishing companion. 

Many pleasant days we spent togeth- 
er—bright days, stormy days, days 
when we got no fish, and days when 
we got the limit. 

It was all the same to Ben; just so 
we were out along the river, enjoying 
the pure air and hearing the never-still 
waters roaring down the rapids of that 
roguish old stream, Rogue River. 

It was in August. The steelhead trout 
had been stricken with wanderlust and 
were making a pilgrimage from their 
homes in the Pacific to new and un- 
known waters far up the Rogue. 

Did you ever enjoy a battle with a 
steelhead? If not, there is a most ex- 
hilarating thrill due you. If you have, 
you are ready to back up the above 
assertion with a bond, I know. 

In size they run from three pounds 
up to fifteen, with striking power of 
several times their weight, and with 
fighting qualities that tax the skill of 
the most expert anglers, even they gen- 
erally losing out in that swift river. 

Of course, if you are using spoon 
and heavy tackle, it is just a matter 
of a little patience and some lively 
work to land one; but go after them 
With a No. 6 floating fly, true sports- 
man fashion; hook a good one with a 
killing hold, and nine times out of ten 
you'll be telling your friends how near 
you came to getting him—would have, 
in fact, if he hadn’t broken your hook 
or leader; and, “Gee, what a Lulu he 
was !” 

One day in August Ben and I were 
dry-flying for steelheads at High Bank, 
a splendid stretch of river near Cen- 
tral Point, Ore. This is just 
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drowned fly, and I just felt him, failing 
to snag him. It was noon when we ad- 
journed to the spring in the shade to 
avoid the melting heat and to eat our 
lunch. When our pipes were going after 


lunch I proposed that we give it up for 
the day, being convinced by the lone 
underwater strike I had gotten that it 
was an off day. 











THE ROGUE WHEN IT IS CALM. 
Steelhead trout are a wary fish, coy 
and capricious, and many times your 
patience is sorely taxed by their total 
indifference to your most enticing lures. 
But Ben wouldn’t hear to giving it up, 


saying: “What’s eatin’ at ye? Yer’ll 
never make a fisherman a-toll. Only 
bin fishin’ five hours, an’ not gittin’ 


hol’ uv eny, yer wantin’ ter go rite home. 
Ez tha’ hain’t hit nun so fer, hits mos’ 
sartin tha’ll git bizzy sum time this 
evenin’, 


“We've hed to feesh all mornin’ ter 
fin’ thet out, an’ now yer wantin’ ter 
go home, jist when we orter be a git- 


tin’ here. 
“T’ve seed a 
jist like thet; 


rite smart lot uv fellers 
allers thinkin’ thet feesh 
orter jist lay watchin’ fer fellers to 
kum arter ’em, an’ hev ther mouths 
open fer the furst fly whot hits water. 
Feesh don’t ack no sich fool way, fer 
tha’ only razes when tha’ gits reddy, 
an’ not no sooner; an’ the feller whot 
is in water when the feesh is reddy is 
the feller whot hez a chanct ter take 
home sum. Same way in farmin’, er 
bizness, er anything; the feller whots 
reddy when the time kums is the felier 
whot allers gits the _ biggist, ripest 
plums. 

“Can’t ’xpect ter allers git ever’thing 
jist when yer think yer orter hev et; 


yer hev ter. wurk an’ wait, an’ ther’ll 
sartin kum a time. 
“Lis’en ter me wunst, won't ye? I 


*no’s these feesh purty nigh as well ez 
I ’no’s my dog, an’ him an’ me savys 


wun a-nuther better an’ eny two hu- 
mans ever did. We understan’s wun 
a-nuther even when we never sez 
a wurd, jist by sines. I jist bet yer 


he’s la’in’ on the porch rite now, turnin’ 
a flee over wunce in er while, lookin’ 
down the road all the time, wunderin’ 
why in thunder thet ol’ Ben don’t quit 
fishin’ an’ go er huntin’ Bob-whites an’ 
sich with his bes’ fren wunst in er 
while. 

“Hit don’t never make me sore when 
feesh don’t hit. Why, ef tha’ riz ever’ 
time, jist ez soon es a feller got ter 


the river, hit’ud spile the sport, an’ a 
feller wudn’t git ter feesh hardly eny 
a-toll. 

“Wun evenin’ I war down heer at 


High Bank an’ hed bin castin’ fer hours, 
not never gittin’ a sine uv a raze. Hit 
war gittin’ neerly dark an’ I pulled out 
fer home, ’noin’ ’at supper war redy 
an’ Manda ’ud be red heded *bout me 
bein’ so late. I’ve bin late so meny 
times thet I jist can’t un’erstan’ why 
she never gits broke in. Ef it warn’'t 
fer sta’in’ ’way frum home a makin’ uv 
her uneesylike, I'd du without supper 
when I’m late thet away. Ez I war a 
sayin’, I hed pulled fer home, an’ gittin’ 
up on ther desert, a cole breeze kum 

erlong rite sudden like, a put- 





the grandest place to cast a 
fly—a wide beach along one 
shore, with wading water one- 
third the way across stream, 
and with the main channel on 
the farther side close in to a 
high, brushy bank. The fish 
travel the main channel and 
it is necessary, after wading 
out as far as you can, to put 
out at least sixty feet of line 
to reach them, and more line 
than that is so much better. 
There was just nothing at all 
doing that morning, as we had 
waded that half-mile of fish- 
ing water three times and 
whipped until we were both 
about whipped ourselves, but 
only one solitary strike had 








tin’? me in min’ uv my coat, 
whot I hed furgot, layin’ down 
here on the beech. 

“Course I kum back, rite 
pert like, an’ jist fer sum fool 
noshun I wades out an’ slams 
a fly. Dang my buttons ef I 
didn’t snag one the furst slam, 
an’ landed ’m, too’ way down 
yonner in thet eddy water, 
jist this side uv the rapids. 

“He war a pullin’ fer them 
rapids like I'd never seed wun 
pull before, but I sheered ’im 
inter thet eddy an’ played ’im 
down. Hit war plum dark 
when I got ’im out, an’ boys 
0’ boys, whot a peach.” 

Thus we loafed, smoked und 
exchanged chunks of wisdom 








rewarded our efforts. 
That strike came to a 








THE ROGUE WHEN IT IS ROGUISH. 


for an hour or more, but Ben’s 
talk lessened; he was plainly 
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getting restless. More’ than 
once he rose up, taking a long, 


searching look over the spark- 


ling waters of the river. See- 
ing that Ben could not much 
longer be restrained, I said: 


“Go ahead and try them, while 
I try for a nap.” 

Awakening from a sound 
sleep an hour or more later, I 
saw Ben far down the river, 
up to his waist in that chilly 
water, busily engaged in shvot- 
ing his fly upstream, far across 
current toward the _ farther 


shore. Believe it or not, as 
you choose, I must say that 
few experts there are who 


would be anything like a match 
for Ben in distance casting, or 
in the more delicate work of 
properly placing a fly. Soon 
I also entered the stream and 
quickly forgot all troubles of 
the world or my own, so en- 
grossed did I become in the 
fascinating art of fly-casting. 
As Ben passed me, going up 
to the upper end of the pool, 
he said: “Guess tha’ haint 
gona kum till late. I’ve only 
had one leetle strike so fer, an’ 
lost ’im.” 

Late in the evening, my pa- 
tience becoming exhausted, I 
was reeling in, preparatory to 
signing off for the day, when 
suddenly a yell from Ben greet- 
ed my ears. Looking upstream 
I saw that Ben had landed on 
one, and judging by the way 
he was charging and splashing 
downstream, a very large one. 

He was 200 yards distant 
when I looked up, and in three 
or four minutes he passed me, 


saying, breathlessly, as he 
went by: “Lines jist erbout 
all out. Bin a hol’in’ uv ’im 


as tite as I darst. ’Spect he’s 
gona git in the rapids fer me.” 

Ben certainly was holding 
him tight; butt and tip of his 
rod were almost together, and 
the fish was plunging out of 
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water quite often, exposing his 
entire body at times. It was 
the largest trout I had ever 
seen, appearing to me as if he 
were a 12-pounder. The fish 
continued jumping, now on one 
side of the river, then on the 
other, but always making rapid 
headway downstream, and it 
was apparent that Ben would 
never be able to stop him. I 
followed them down with the 
gaff, but that instrument was 
not needed. Ben was working 
hard to jockey his quarry into 
the eddy water, just above the 
rapids, but was doomed to fail- 
ure. The fish had gotten into 
the swifter water, the begin- 
ning of the rapids, and I ex- 
perienced a feeling of keen dis- 
appointment when Ben sudden- 
ly reversed his rod, presenting 
the tip to the fish. Ben had 
given up and was merely sav- 
ing his rod. He had his usual 
wide grin and cheery smile on 
tap when he joined me, saying 
almost gleefully, ‘““‘Warn’t he a 
ol’ hum-dinger, tho? Gee, whot 
a butte he war! Didn’t I tell 
yer tha’d hit this evenin’?” 

“Your the son of a prophet,” 
I answered, ‘and I certainly re- 
gret that you lost him. He was 
sure a game fighter and a 
whale of a trout.” 

“Yer don’t need ter be a re- 
grettin’ eny fer me a losin’ uv 


im,” said Ben. “Jist s’pose 
thet tha’ all got ketched an’ 
nun got erway. Purty soon 
ther wudn’t be eny left, an’ 
whot’ud we du then?  Jist 
nuthin’ but ho’ corn an’ sich 


like, all summer, I rockon.” 

AS we were going thru the 
chaparral across the _ desert 
toward the ear, Ben paused, 
looked the sky all over care- 
fully, tested the air with a 
moist finger, and said: “Looks 
rite smart ez ef termorer ’ud 
be a-nuther day.” 


(Continued in Next Number.) 
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THE TESTING BOWL. 


Alice blue and turquoise blue, many others there may be, 

But the blue of these old mountains is good enough for me. 

Well, I'd tell a man, in shadings just to suit, 

Why, they'll make each young girl want ‘em, for her bridal robe de nool. 
Friend, I ain't right smart at picturing, but I’ve somehow got a hunch, 
That the spirit of these canyons will corral the whole damn bunch. 

Once I had an English 'Arry in the mountains to the south, 

And his flow of friendly speakin’ was like water in a drouth, 

But when he'd got his big horn and was mountin’ of the train, 

His mouth, it popped right open and she sure began to rain; 

“My deah fellah, your skies are bluer, grass is greener, air the purest yet, 
And I been most ways round the world, from Lunnon to Thibet. 

I've looked for the pot at the rainbow's end and I've searched some grimy holes, 
But the hills have taught me how to tell the human dross from the gold.” 
Kinda surprisin’, wasn't it, but I'd already tried him out, 

On that huntin’ trip thru the Teton Range, when I asked him to fry a trout. 
The grease was suptterin’, the wind all wrong, the rain a drummin’ a doleful song, 

His eyes were smothered in cottonwood smoke and the hot grease stung like a rawhide rope. 
Floury smears all over his vest, but Im tellin’ you, friend, he stood the test. 
Not a word or whimper, he wasn't that breed, just four short words, “A bally good feed” 
So thus it goes and no man knows, his best friends’ inmost soui, 

Until it’s tried on a killing ride thru God's big testing bowl. 

The clear starshine will act like wine and fill his heart with glee, 

But a crossbred nerve will never serve when you're lost in a smothering sea, 
Of campfire smoke where a gritty joke will show just what you are. 

When a man can't smile, just once in a while, the end of the trail’s too far. 


—Harry M. RatsTon. 


























A Beautiful Example of Wild Life Photography 
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Taken in the region around Telegraph Creek, B. C., by Mr. E. Mallinckrodt, Jr., while on a big game hunt there last year. 
Enlarged from a negative 1%x1% in. by W. I. Starr of Bridgeport, Conn.—a most creditable bit of work. A Stone sheep is here 
shown picking its way down off the ridge, perfectly oblivious of the presence of the hunters. 



























Satisfying the Wanderlust 


J. A. McGuire 


The chief factotum who attempts to 
control the destinies that hover over 
the offices at No. 1824 Curtis street, 
Denver, Colo. (better known as the 
working corral of the Outdoor Life 
magazine), always one of the most ac- 
commodating mortals when his happi- 
ness is concerned, realized during the 
past summer that the office and its 
clerical force needed a rest, so, in com- 
pany with his best friends and sympa- 
thizers (his family), he betook himself 
in auto and khaki clothes to the land 
of the Golden West. There it was his 
intention to mix with bathers and 
beaches, and at opportune and discreet 
times lamp the fairy-like, frisky figures 
that are to be seen to best advantage 
there on the briny sands only when Old 
Mother Prudence feels compelled to 
stand guard to see that the last vestige 
of the filamentary covering worn by 
them doesn’t fall off. (Unfortunately, 
this “falling off” climax was never noted 
during all the hours of watchful wait- 
ing indulged in by the Outdoor Life 
man, altho such a thing might have 
happened unnoticed by him, as the 
filmy clout was usually so abbreviated 
and translucent that its act of either 
appearing or disappearing could not 
have been seen except thru a high-pow- 
ered glass.) It was also his purpose, 
for a time, at least, to forget that such 
a publication as Outdoor Life ever had 
an existence in fact. 

Our route lay along some of North- 
ern Colorado’s most tempting finny 
streams (the Grand, the Snake and trib- 
utaries), over Wamsutter’s (Wyoming) 
wrinkled roads, along Evanston’s glass- 
like stretches, and into Utah’s capital, 
Salt Lake City, the home of Mormon- 
ism and the seat of that church. Thence 
the good boat (Cole 8) pulled its freight 
via Winnemucca (Nevada), Reno and 
Sacramento to San Francisco. Stops 
were made at tempting spots for an- 
gling, for sight-seeing, and for study 
of the many interesting natural won- 
ders. 

West of Salt Lake City, on one of 
Nevada’s arid stretches, we gazed ahead 
over a perfect tableland of plains, where 
our road could be seen fourteen miles 
ahead of us. At another point in Nev- 
ada we were able to see our road thir- 
teen miles in the distance—these rec- 
ords being taken by auto-meter after 
locating landmarks at the point of the 
farthest view of the road and guiding 
to them. 

A mirage effect seen a short distance 
east of Reno, Nev., on the salt licks, 
impressed me very much. Having lived 
in the West for thirty-seven years, I 
naturally have seen many mirages, but 
the phenomenon observed near Reno 
surpassed anything ever before wit- 
nessed. These licks extended for about 
twenty miles, a lake bed, perfectly flat, 
without a sign of grass or verdure. 
Ahead at a distance of a mile sailed 
an automobile, leading us like a run- 
away Viking. Soon a great body of 
water appeared before us, extending its 
arms to our right and left in half-moon 
fashion. I realized it must be a mirage, 
and so thought I would fool the folks 
by calling their attention to it as a 
lake. Naturally, none of them suspect- 
ed the deception, but later when I got 
a better look at the thing it appeared 
so real I wondered if I were not in 


reality fooling myself, for I wasn’t so 
sure after all about it being a mirage. 
“See. the auto ahead is plunging thru 


it,’ remarked one of our party. And 
surely it was, and in its flight throw- 
ing up a cloud of dust from the middle 
of the “lake.” Of course, that dust 
spoiled the drama, and it, together with 
the traveling effect of the water (for 
it kept at a certain distance ahead of 
us), soon brought all to realize that we 
were up against one of the mysteries 
of the desert, in fact. 

Nevada could not well maintain its 
old reputation as a frontier state should 
it fail to meet us with its vast stretches 
of arid wastes, refresh us with its high 
tableland breezes, charm us with its 
sand-papered roads and deject us with 
its abominable patches of chuck-holes 
and dust. After touring Nevada I be- 
lieve I 4m justified in the statement 
that it has the best natural roads, as 
well as the worst, on this continent. 
As the good roads predominate, the trip 
across Nevada in a modern motor car 
is not at all an unpleasant experience— 
but quite the contrary. 

During our month in California, aside 
from the beach life, we visited many 
of the missions and Jack London’s home 
at Glen Ellen, where we were shown 
thru by his gracious sister. This is in 
reality a big stock farm, where visitors 
are required to step on a cleansing 
platform to be disinfected before en- 
tering the cement pig pens—much dif- 
ferent from some sections of the globe 
where even the pigs don’t have to clean 
their feet when entering the parlor. 

From London’s home we motored to 
beautiful Calistoga, with its hot springs, 
its geysers and its emerald bowers, 
passing Luther Burbank’s home on the 
way. Then thru the big trees near 
Santa Cruz, some towering 300 feet 
above us and occupying a base diam- 
eter of twenty feet. We saw a whale 
beached and cut up on the way to Santa 
Barbara—length, 60 feet, weight 60 tons 
—passed over the greatest roads on this 
continent on the way to Los Angeles. 

From here we enjoyed many side 
trips, none the less interesting of which 
was that to Catalina Island, Where Er- 
nest Windle took us in tow and where 
we were shown many courtesies, includ- 
ing a night boat ride on the Catalina 
Flyer, showing the flying fish by search- 
light, ete. 

Finally as a prelude to our return 
by the Mojave Desert route we visited, 
at Santa Ana, the man (and his gracious 
and good wife) who, with the writer, 
was responsible for the birth and the 
success of Outdoor Life. It is not nec- 
essary to mention his name, as, for 
nearly ten years, beginning twenty-two 
years ago, he traveled in every state of 
this Union soliciting subscriptions and 
advertising for the magazine. When 
“Rick” (J. A. Ricker) saw us coming 
he leaped the railing of his front porch 
with just such a rush as I have seen 
him make in the old days when he 
would make a dive at an advertising 
contract. That was during the good 
old times, when, frequently, we had tq 
collect a subscription before we could 
eat; when the flashing of a $100 check 
intoxicated us with an exuberance of 
joy, and when the sight of a bill col- 
lector at the office door gave us a nerv- 
ous chill. For a man in his sixty-oddth 
year “Rick” is mighty young, and I can 
here warn the thousands of his old 
friends who will read these lines that 
they would be taking great chances, 
young as they might be, by challenging 
him to a foot-race or a bear hunt—for 


he has not lost much of his old-time 
vitality. 

At Santa Ana I also had the pleasure 
of a visit with Bob Gerwing, a quarter 
of a century ago recognized as the cycle 
track speed merchant of the West, re- 
siding then at Denver. Visions of many 
old bicycle races in which Bob and the 
writer rode together appeared while we 
talked of old times—one in particular, 
when he and I were first and second, 
respectively, in a five-mile road race 
near Denver when the world’s record 
for that distance was lowered to 11 
min., 37 sec. 

Ripening fruit orchards, paved roads 
and interesting scenes accompanied us 
from Santa Ana, thru San Bernardino, 
almost to Barstow, the beginning of the 
Mojave Desert. It was now the first 
of September, and still pretty hot, even 
in San Bernardino, but we dreaded the 
desert heat, which at Needles a few 
days previously had shown 116 in the 
shade. Sometimes, in extremes, it goes 
to 125 at Needles, the hottest place on 
the route. The desert proper only ex- 
tends about 250 miles, and as we rode 
130 of this distance at night over mighty 
good roads we didn’t notice the heat 
at all. As a matter of fact, that desert 
is so dry that 110 there would not be 
worse than 100 at Denver—where 100 
is about equal to 90 in the Far East. 
Therefore, it can be truthfully said that 
125 in the desert is not more unbearable 
than 100 in New York City, if it would 
be as bad. We can’t step into a bath 
at 110, but we can into dry air very 
easily at 130—the difference between 
humidity and aridity. 

Arizona opened up some natural won- 
ders for us in the shape of the Petri- 
fied Forest, the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado (the grandest natural sight on 
this continent and the only advertised 
scenic wonder that I ever saw that did 
not prove a disappointment), and the 
Cliff Dwellings of Walnut Canyon. All 
these points are reached by good auto- 
mobile roads—when dry, but many of 
them bad after a rain. Santa Fé’s 
(N. M.) quaintness was interesting, as 
well as the oldest church in the United 
States, which still stands at that place. 

Of game on the trip we saw worlds 
of rabbits—principally the black-tailed 
jacks—coyotes, bobcat, badgers, skunks 
(at night), grouse, quail, marmots, 
squirrels, and, of course, myriads of 
waterfowl, hawks, ete. 

We arrived in Denver on September 
17th after an absence of two months 
and found that the office had got along 
very nicely without us, so we're not 
going to do it any more! (The above 
declaration was written on Swearing- 
off Day, January 1st.) 
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If it were not mentioned here, many 
might ask, “How did your machine and 
your tires behave?” Except for trouble 
due entirely to incompetent machinists, 
the Cole worked splendidly, especially 
for a car that has run 35,000 miles; 
and the tires (the Miller Cords, pur- 
chased from the National Rubber Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, before leaving) stood 
the trip beautifully. The fact that I 
have placed an order with the Cole Mo- 
tor Sales Co. of Denver since my return 
for a new Cole shows what I think of 
it, and my record of 16,000 miles on a 
set of Miller Cords speaks loud enough 
for my tires. 












































SCENES PHOTOGRAPHED BY THE EDITOR WHILE SUMMER-LOAFING IN AN AUTOMOBILE—TIME, 1919 


(See opposite page) 


vo. 1—Entering California’s garden of palms and fruit after leaving Placerville. 

Yo. 2—We saw a whale beached and butchered on the San Francisco-Los Angeles ride. 
Yo. 3—Mountain Charley, one of California’s big trees; waist measure, 20 ft. diameter. 
Yo. 4—Cars lined up at Ludlow, Mojave desert, waiting for gasoline. 

Yo. 5—The boy catches some trout. 

Yo. 6—Jack London’s home at Glen Ellen, Calif. 

Yo. 7—Lamping the beach butterflies at Avalon, Catalina Island, Calif. 


. 8—Mr. and Mrs. Ricker, with Miss Virginia McGuire in front of the Ricker home. 

. 9—The Ricker home at Santa Ana, Calif. 

. 10—The better and larger division of the McGuire family, photographed at the whaling slaughter-house. 
. 11—In the petrified forest of Arizona. 


Yo. 12—Mr. Ricker’s tight little launch, the Nellie D, tipped up for her second coat of paint at Newport Beach, Calif. 
Yo. 13—A California cement automobile bridge. 


. 14—In Nevada’s dusty desert. 


Yo. 15—At Balboa Beach, Calif. Left to right: Dr. Kellogg, Joe Ingersoll and J. A. Ricker. 





. 16—Ferrying across the Colorado river at Needles. 
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‘(TI will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





The Day of the Railroad. 


From 1875 to 1895 can, roughly speak- 
ing, be called the Day of the Railroad 
in the West. 

It was during this period that nearly 
everything in the way of big railroad 
building was carried out “west of the 
river,” excepting always the main thru 
line of the U. P., which was built ear- 
lier by government backing and repre- 
sented the first big job of railroad build- 


ing in the world. 
That road has a history all its own, 
for it pushed straight out into an un- 


settled wilderness and kept going across 
a couple of thousand miles of entirely 
unsettled country that was mostly des- 
ert and mountains, so dry and barren 
that no man could look at it and vision 
the “cow country” that it became later, 
nor could any man dream of the sugar 
beets, wheat, fruit.and what-not that 
it now supports. 

But in those early days it was a des- 
ert and it was peopled only by buffalo, 
antelope, wolves and other wild things, 


including the wildest of wild Indians, 
who wanted nothing better than the 


sporting chance the road offered of gar- 
nering a few scalps almost any day. 

In those “days of real sport” it was 
all part of the program for a bunch of 
Indians to pull up a few rails along the 
trail of “Hemaza Shunka Tonka,” the 
“Tron Horse,” just to see what would 
happen; and sometimes it did happen, 
while at other times the engineer saw 
the vacant place in the rail line before 
it happened. 

Then it mostly always quickly hap- 
pened to some of the Indians who sat 
on their horses, or loafed otherwise, 
waiting some distance away for the ex- 
pected crash. 

Every train that rolled east or west 
in those days was a well-armed unit, 
and the men aboard of it could and did 
shoot. 

This combination was frequently dis- 
astrous to the tribesmen, and more than 
one Indian camp listened to the wail- 
ing of mourners from some nearby Hill- 
of-grief because the railroad was some- 
thing new and some warrior had tried 
to interfere with the passing of the 
iron horse, only to cut his own days 
short then and there. 

The telegraph wire was something the 
Indians frequently took a notion to, and 
when this happened they got all the 
metal they wanted by throwing a raw- 
hide over the wire, bringing both ends 
to the bow of a good, stout, elkhorn 
saddle and starting their horses north 
or south as they happened to head. 

This interfered a lot with the general 
business of railroading, but it got the 
wire, so it was an entire success from 


the Indian point of view, unless some 
bunch of soldiers came out on a special 


train, took the trail and came whoop- 
ing and shooting into the Indian camp 


shortly afterward. 

This was usually entirely unexpected 
and not in the ecards the way the In- 
dians had it doped out, so it was de- 
cidedly inconvenient and usually very 
mussy, for the soldiers didn’t seem to 
care whether they shot the head chief 
or the camp dreamer, or anyone else in 
between. 

After a sufficient number of such ex- 
periences the Indians all along the route 
outgrew their fancy for telegraph wire 
and let it stay up on the poles. 

Along about this same time buffalo 
began to be a bit scarce, so Mr. Injun 
had to ride further and further for his 
meat, and this left less time for the 
sports of train wrecking and wire pull- 
ing. 

If we could drop down somewhere 
nowadays and see a section of that old, 
early U. P. railroad at work, it would 
be to laugh, for it would hardly be up 
to the task of handling street car traf- 
fic in any city of 100,000 today. 

The locomotives were the old “bell- 
stack” type of wood (or sometimes coal) 
burners, not much bigger than the little 
engines used on logging roads in the 
West or South today, and what they 
could do in the way of pulling was not 
much of a wonder. The rails were very 


light compared with the long, heavy 
rails used today. 
In fact, if one were to put one of 


those early engines and one of the rails 


it ran on beside the modern mountain 
climbing engines and rail of most any 
transcontinental road there would be 


about the same comparative difference 
as there is between a big ocean-going 
passenger liner and the ships of Colum- 
bus. 

3ut those early roads, backed by 
white men, accomplished the impossible, 
for they took one from the Missouri 
River across the desert to the Pacific 
Coast in from six or eight to ten or fif- 
teen days, depending on how much trou- 
ble they were able to dodge en route. 

If they had to “shoot their way thru” 
it took longer; if they merely had to 
build a few gaps in a raided track it 
took less time, 

sefore the railroad came it took from 
six weeks to six months to cross the 
same desert, depending on whether one 
rode “light” on horseback and hurried, 
or whether he was content to walk be- 


side the rather slow-moving bull team 
that took so many earavans across— 
and used up six months or more time 
doing if. 

When the U. P. came it sounded the 
first note in the,death song of the Old 
West. for it split the buffalo herd in 


two; there was always a northern herd 
and a southern herd after the road was 
built. 

The same was true of the larger ani- 
mal life of the plains, for the larger 
animals were all more or less migratory. 

The buffalo drifted north in the spring 
and summered on the plains of Alberta, 
Montana and North Dakota. In the fall 
they drifted south again and wintered 
in Texas and Mexico. 

Antelope drifted north and south in 
the same way, tho there was never any 
time of the year, I think, that one could 
not find individuals of either species 
almost anywhere on the whole range 
from Alberta to Mexico and from “the 
river” to the foothills, at least, of the 
Rockies. 

Many individuals wintered 
or Montana, never migrating 
the big herds drifted north and south 
with the seasons until the U. P. cut the 
range in two. 

This seemed to stop the migration to 
a great extent and the big northern 
herd went south the last time in 1878 
and never came back into Alberta and 
Montana in such numbers afterwards. 

The same was “true of the antelope, 
tho they lasted longer than the buffalo 
by several years. 

I saw one herd of about 20,000 to 
30,000 antelope on the Laramie Plains 
in Wyoming in the spring of ’80 or ’81. 

These animals were so starved that 
they had hardly life enough to move 
out of one’s way, and many of them 
died before the grass came to save them. 

Mule deer and white and _ blacktail 
deer did not migrate north and south, 
so far as I know, tho they did move, 


in Alberta 
at all, but 


en masse seemingly, from one local 
range to another; this was usually a 


movement from open prairie range to 
broken, hilly, cedar-thicketed bluffs 
(that we called “breaks” locally) in the 
fall, or the reverse in the spring, and 
the movement was governed apparently 


by food and water conditions instead 
of temperature. 
Whitetail deer always ranged along 


the streams where the willow and plum 
thickets grew, and also in any body of 
timber, or in rough, hilly country; they 
were a_bottom-land, stream-haunting 
deer, while the blacktail had more or 
less the same characteristics with a fur- 
ther habitat of mountain country «nd 
also of certain parts of the open plains. 

The mule deer was the short-bodied, 
big-horned, “chunky” deer of the open 
sage plains and could always be found 
where the sage desert was a bit rough 
and broken. 


The coming of the railroads cut the 
open range and brought men into the 


animal country, 
years after 


and it was only a few 
that until there was game 


left only in the untouched parts of the 











West—the day of the range was gone. 

It was a marvelous thing to see how 
quickly the wilderness was subdued by 
the railroad. 

One summer I shot deer and antelope 
anywhere thru a piece of open country 
where one might ride all day, or a 
week, and see no other man. 

The next year a wagon train pushed 
out carrying surveyors and a pioneer 
locating crew; behind them a few weeks, 
or months, came that motley, sweating, 
swearing, hard-drinking, hard-living 
crew that tore a streak thru the coun- 
try, grading a way for the rails that 
followed right behind them. 

When the grade-head moved out be- 
hind the survey crews things began to 
happen, for the graders embraced among 
their numbers every kind of man that 
ever lived, I do believe. 

Good men there were, mighty good 
men, who furnished the brains and the 
driving energy to carry out the build- 
ing project, but the laborers who ac- 
tually shoveied, dug and delved and 
laid the road down where no road ever 
was before—what a crew they were! 

Rough, tough, adventurous, willing to 
tackle anything once, to gamble, drink, 
shoot or work as the moment demanded 
-they were a class by themselves such 
as the world never saw before and will 
never see again. 

Following and moving with them were 
the parasitic gamblers, camp followers 
and the dance hall women, who came 
from played-out mining camps where 
excitement had begun to pale. 

Thus were gathered at the railhead 
usually the wildest, stormiest crew that 
humanity ever produced, and they lived 
ut high speed and died in the same 
way. 

I saw much of this railroad building 
period, and it was all the same wild, 
strenuous riot of work and whirlwind 
life such as no man could know or con- 
ceive of if he had never been part of 
it. 

When the Burlington built from Grand 
Island to Billings in ’89-'92, it furnished 
a typical chapter of this rail-laying pe- 
riod of the West, for it began down in 
the grass and corn country and ran 
northwest thru the sandhill cow coun- 
try of Nebraska, south of the Niobrara, 
thence on along the west edge of the 
Sioux country (where Sitting Bull was 
killed in the Wounded Knee war of ’90) 
and on into the Black Hills, that was 
mining country shortly before. 

On northwestward it went thru the 
Selle Fourche and Powder River cow 
country, where the “101” and = other 
ranches had flourishing ranges just 
south of Roosevelt’s country on the 
Little Missouri; past Custer’s old battle- 
ground where his command was wiped 
out by the Sioux in the ’70s, and on to 
the Yellowstone, a river that looms 
large in the early history of the Old 
West. 

I saw this road from start to finish, 
for I bought right-of-way for it in Ne- 
braska ahead of the surveyors. 

I was in Newcastle, Wyo., for a while 
when it was the railhead (in the win- 
ter of ’°89) and the wildest camp I ever 
saw. ; 

It was in Newcastle that “Billy” Mon- 
dell (now senator, or congressman, or 
something from Wyoming) was just a 
young man connected with the commis- 
sary of Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins, a 
railroad building firm known up and 
down the West even yet. 

It was Newcastle that developed 
Johnny Owens, one of those quiet, swift 
gunmen, who was marshal of a tough 
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town and who brought law into the 
rioting wilderness; and just east of 
Neweastle, in these same riotous days, 
a big grizzly bear killed the man who 
tried to get him—over on Salt Creek. 

It was Neweastle that developed 
“Missoula” and “Whisky Nell,” two 
dance hall women that Fate had se- 
lected to bring the law to the Belle 
Fourche the following summer. 

I saw the freighting outfits push west 


up Skull Creek to move the railhead 
out to Irontown, perched on a_ high, 


waterless, iron-hard divide, the biggest 
little town on the map for its brief four 
or five months of life—and proud pos- 
sessor of a sizeable graveyard before 
the rails moved on, for the “White Ele- 








A 28-INCH RAINBOW. 
Caught in Washington 
by El Comancho. 


A season opener in 1907. 


lourished there—a dance hall 
and general hell-hole’ that usually 
“served a man for breakfast” every 
morning for some time! 

From April until December, 
ranged up and down and across 
land from Powder River on the west 
to Sundance and the Bear Lodge on 
the east; from Cabin Creek, the Little 
Missouri, Little Powder and _ Devil’s 
Tower on the north, I rode the country 
to Neweastle, the Niobrara and _ the 
sandhills on the south, all raw, wild, 
new country, where I shot my meat as 
I needed it—deer, antelope, an elk or 
so, and sage hens, jack-rabbit or prairie 
chicken as the day brought forth. 

I was part of it, even down to the 
Wounded Knee scrap that marked the 


phant” 


90, I 
the 
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last war outbreak of the Sioux and the 
going-out of Sitting Bull, and I want to 
tell you, brother, that it was some coun- 
try! Some riot of wild days! 

I saw men come and go and push a 
great railroad an 
country; you may ride thru there com- 
fortably in a Pullman car today if you 
care to, for you'll find it a civilized 
land. 

I saw those drifting fragments of hu- 
manity toil in 120 degrees of blistering 
desert sun and then blow every cent 
they made over the card tables or to 
buy drinks for Whisky Nell and 
ilk! 

Do you know what a and 
how the word originated? Ill tell you. 
It was born right up here in this same 
desert, for men plodded those hot miles 
on foot from camp to camp during that 
grading period and they were short of 
words because of the heat and dust 
and loneliness of the land. 

When two of these wandering work- 


across impossible 


her 


“hobo” is 


ers met on the trail in the morning 
they greeted each other with “Hullo, 
boy!” 


By noon it was so hot that they short- 
ened it to “H’lo, Bo!” and by evening 
it became only the shortest, surliest 
“H’o, Bo!” and so the word “Hobo” 
‘ame to be, meaning a wanderer along 
the trail that followed the railroad right- 
of-way, a railroad dump-hand moving 
along the line looking for work in the 
next camp; that was the original mean- 
ing and the birthplace of the “hobo” 
and his name. The word now means 
any wandering tramp anywhere, show- 
ing how words change and grow just 
the same as anything else. 

Every railroad that crosses the coun- 
try “west of the river” has a wild, riot- 
ous history all its own; towns have 
been born, have died and disappeared, 
save for the graveyard they left behind 
(like Bear Gulch, upon top of the Rock- 
ies alongside the Great Northern, where 
the old head-of-the-rails town of Me- 
Carthyville once flourished and still re- 
mains as a cluster of tumble-down log 


cabins and a® graveyard down at the 
forks of the creek in Bear Gulch). 
Hoh! Hum! I miss those old stren- 


uous days that one may see only in the 
fire embers today— 


Yes, I miss them, and I wish they 
were back again, for they were good 


days, full of good men, who, each man 
on his own hip, packed the law in six 
quick, fiery chapters. Yes, men 
they were, for those who were bad did 


rood 


not survive. 

You ean find some of them there in 
that little graveyard at the forks of 
Bear Gulch where McCarthyville was 
if you care to look. And you'll find 
“Billy” Mondell, erstwhile town marshal 
of Neweastle, representing the great 
state of Wyoming down in Washington, 
13 Re Be 

I knew “Billy” when he wore a Stet- 
six-gun and “chaps” with the 
rest of us there in the and I 
knew Coyote Bill, who drank too much, 
gambled too much and packed a fiery 
temper and a six-gun up there 
Coyote Bill’s last was 
Penitentiary, State of Wyoming. 


son, a 


sage; 


also— 


address State 
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Some Gun! 


OME men just naturally cannot keep 
They 


from hitting game. are born 
shots. Maybe it is the gun used, in- 
stead of the man, but at any rate we 


have all met the fellow who kills game 
with uncanny regularity. Under ordi- 
pary circumstances, seeing is believing, 
but when it comes to fishing and shoot- 
ing yarns, we long ago adopted the rule 
to believe nothing that we heard and 
only half that we saw. The illustration 
on this page shows you what we have 
seen and we are going to tell you the 
tale as told to us. You can give the 
credit to either gun or gunner, as you 
see fit. 


On December 15, 1918, George S. Sco- 
field, a lawyer with offices at Room 
2289 Woolworth Building, New York 


City, and Capt. George Ackerly, a pro- 
fessional guide of Patchogue, Long Is- 
land, were shooting ducks from a dou- 
ble battery on Great South Bay. In this 
form of shooting the gunners lie side by 


this way, and he has the gun to prove it. 

Just as he was about to fire, Captain 
Ackerly, swinging ahead of his bird, 
pulled the trigger. The charge from the 
Captain’s gun hit the barrels of Mr. 
Secofield’s gun about six inches from 
the muzzle, entered the left tube and 
followed on out the barrel, killing the 
duck that Mr. Scofield was aiming at. 
This barrel was almost entirely closed, 
and had Mr. Scofield pulled the trigger, 
the gun would undoubtedly have blown 
up and possibly killed both gunners. 

There you have it! Some men just 
naturally cannot help killing ducks, or 
maybe they train their guns so no ef- 
fort on their part is necessary. 





The Gang Hunt. 
By Harry J. LaDue. 


i} is scarcely believable that in this 
day and age so-called sportsmen will 
revert back to the vicious, profligate 

















. 
side in the coffin-like compartments of 
the battery which is anchored off shore. 
As the ducks come into the decoys which 
surround the battery, the gunners sit 
up and open fire. A flock of broadbills 
decoyed. Both gunners raised and fired 
one barrel. For the second shot Mr. Sco- 
field was following a bird fairly well up 
in the air, while Captain Ackerly had 
picked out a bird closer to the water. 
Just as Mr. Scofield was about to pull 
the trigger, his bird crumpled and fell 
and he felt a jar as tho his gun had 
been discharged. However, he knew he 
had not shot, and on opening his gun, 
he found the shell had not been fired. 
Mr. Scofield explains the incident in 


butchery of the competitive hunt. Orgies 
of this nature are continually being held 


thruout the United States. Sportsmen 
who are not travesties on the name 
should make a_ vigorous, nation-wide 


protest against this sort of thing. 

The average man finds his greatest 
outdoor pleasure in a quiet tramp thru 
the autumn and winter woods, some- 
times alone, at other times with a con- 
genial companion. If, in addition to the 
joys of getting close to nature, he can 
bag a few squirrels or a rabbit or two 
to add the proper wild flavor to the 
home menu, so much the better. To 
hear his fellowmen planning to invade 
his little bit of wilderness in the sacri- 


legious, death-dealing spirit of the gang 
causes him to turn away in disgust and 
apprehension. Disgust, because it 
shocks his ethical taste for good sports- 
manship, and apprehension, because he 
knows that after that careless, hooting, 
shooting tribe returns his little wilder- 
ness will be lifeless and bare and un- 
inviting. 

Every living thing is a target for the 
gang. Animals and birds, no matter 
how close to extinction, are eagerly 
added to the monumental heap of greed. 
Game laws are violated both uninten- 
tionally and otherwise. The men plan- 
ning the big hunt about to be held in a 
certain locality in the Northwest even 
had the effrontery to publish in the list 
of point-winning birds and animals, 
sparrows, owls, both large and small, 
hawks, woodpeckers and bluejays. In 
most of the Northwestern states all 
wild birds other than game birds, Eng- 
lish sparrows, blackbirds, crows, sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s hawks, goshawks 
and great horned owls are protected by 
a continuous closed season. No man 
should kill sparrows, hawks or owls at 
any time unless absolutely sure as to 
their identity. The death of one use- 
ful hawk or owl is a distinct economic 
loss. If in doubt, the bird should be 
given the benefit of the doubt. Don’t 
shoot. 

The competitive gang hunt is a relic 
of the dark ages and, with the excep- 
tion of organized hunts for vermin, 
should not be countenanced by the mod- 
ern sportsman. 





The Gang or Side Hunt for 
Vermin. 


N the preceding article, Mr. Harry J. 

LaDue of Minnesota condemns the 
old-fashioned side or gang hunt where 
a number of gunners choose up sides 
and hold a competitive hunt, the losing 
side to furnish the supper for the 
crowd. Different species of game birds 
and animals count so many points each 
in the final score, the more difficult to 
take counting the highest number of 
points. It has always been customary 
to include vermin in these hunts, and 
Mr. LaDue is right in stating that often 
many beneficial species were killed by 
gunners in this way. In an effort to kill 
the common English sparrow, many use- 
ful species of sparrows and other birds 
resembling him were sacrificed. 

This association believes that in place 
of unconditionally condemning the side 
hunt, it can be made to work both to- 
wards additional sport for the gunner 
and to prove a desirable factor in the 
forces of game conservation. After the 
winter hunting season closes, there is 
nothing for the sportsman to do but 
take up trapshooting or put his gun 
away until the next fall. Why not com- 
petitive vermin hunts? They can be 














eld any time of year, and besides fur- 
nishing the tramp in the open and the 
shooting, they reduce the natural ene- 
mies of game, which means better shoot- 
ng the next season. 

In organizing these hunts, the_preda- 
tory birds and animals that are to be 
killed should be carefully chosen and 
all participants warned against killing 
anything except the species decided 
ipon, You are always safe in listing 
the hunting house cat as counting the 
highest possible number of points for 
one kill. Goshawks, Cooper’s and sharp- 
shinned hawks should always be placed 
well up the list, with the crow counting 

single point for each bird bagged. 
He is placed at the bottom of the list, 
not because he is the least harmful, but 
because of his abundance in most sec- 
tions; he will probably play the most 
important part when the scores are 
ounted up after the hunt is over. 





Government Reports 178 Con- 
victions. 


NDER date of November 14, 1919, 
the Biological Survey reports that 
up to that time 488 cases of violation 
of the migratory bird treaty act had 
heen turned over to the Department of 
Justice for prosecution and that 178 
convictions had already been secured. 
We think this is a very creditable show- 
ing, considering the limited number of 
wardens the bureau had at its disposal. 
Since that date, Mr. George A. Law- 
yer, United States chief game warden, 
has been in every section of the United 
States interviewing applicants for the 
position of United States game warden 
und choosing suitable men to fill these 
positions. Mr. Lawyer says that by 
the time this note is published his or- 
vanization will be completed and in the 
field looking after the violators. With 
the additional wardens and deputy war- 
dens appointed, it is expected that most 
of the gunners who think they can slip 
out a time or two and fool Uncle Sam 
will find themselves in trouble and 
stamped with the stigma of having been 
prosecuted in the Criminal Court of the 
United States. 





Variation in Federal Fines. 


HE migratory bird treaty act pro- 
vides that anyone upon conviction 
under this law “shall be fined not more 
than $500 or imprisoned not more than 
six months or both.” This leaves the 
fine at the discretion of the court, pro- 
vided the maximum penalty is not ex- 
ceeded. It will perhaps be of interest 
to the sportsmen to learn something of 
the fines already imposed on violators 
’ this law by United States district 
judges in different parts of the United 
States. 
3ecause of first offenses, many of 
he judges have assessed small fines, 
arning the -violators that things 
ould be different from that time on. 
Many have paid a fine of $5 or $10 in 
ich cases, but often in these same 
tates $50 and $100 fines are not un- 
‘mon where the judge has felt the 
iolator deserved a_ heavier penalty. 
‘ew Jersey has a federal judge who 
olds the purposes of the law so lightly 
at the maximum fine he has imposed 
$10, and on November 24, 1919, he 
mposed a fine of $2.50 each on eleven 
ises brought before him. The contrast 
9 this man’s action can be found in 
‘‘onnecticut, where a violator was given 
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ninety days in jail, and in Wisconsin, 
where on November 21st three men were 
fined $100 each for attempting to kill 
ducks after sunset. More power to such 
judges! 

The association believes that a nom- 
inal fine is proper where the intent to 
violate is lacking and existing circum- 


stances warrant leniency. However, 
where the case is an aggravated viola- 
tion, we believe that the stiffer the 


dose the more lasting the results. will 
be. Where a violator is committed to 
jail, the effect in that section will be 
very beneficial to game protection. On 
the other hand, where a flagrant vio- 
lator who shows contempt for both law 
and court is given a fine of $5 or less, 
it only tends to bring the law into dis- 
repute. 





New Jersey Prevents Violation. 


F you are caught afield in New Jer- 

sey with shells loaded with bird- 
shot during the closed season on small 
game, you are liable to a fine of $500. 
This law, while seeming extreme, will 
undoubtedly prevent many violations by 
removing the temptation. Formerly New 
Jersey’s deer season was open during 
the time it was permissible to shoot 
small game. This has been changed, 
and now the season is closed on all 
small game, including rabbits, before 
the deer season is opened. 

The law was further amended, mak- 
ing it punishable by a fine of $500 
should any gunner be found afield dur- 
ing the deer season with shotgun shells 
loaded with shot smaller than buckshot 
and, likewise, if he is found hunting 
prior to the opening of the deer season 
with anything larger than No. 2 shot, 
he is subject to a like fine. 

Due to the thickly populated sections 
in which deer are hunted in this state, 
it has been found advisable to prohibit 
the use of rifles and only shotguns may 
be employed in hunting deer. 





Wild Ducks Killed by Sea Gulls. 


HILE the duck-shooting season in 
the prairie provinces of Canada 
proved all that could be asked by the 
sportsman, the Yukon shooter met with 
disappointment and bagged very few 
waterfowl. Mr. Hamacher, the photog- 
rapher of White Horse, is convinced 
that ducks are decreasing on the Yukon 
as a result of attacks by sea gulls on 
the young during the breeding season. 
The great nesting grounds extending 
from Yukon Flats to the mouth of the 
river, according to Mr. Hamacher, are 
frequented during the duck nesting 
time by thousands of sea gulls that 
have acquired the taste for duck meat. 
The lower river steamboat captains 
who have watched the gulls harrying 
the ducks say that, when the ducks dive 
to escape the attack, the gulls can see 
them under water and follow their 
movements from overhead, and that 
they swoop down each time a duck 
comes to the surface for air till the 
duck becomes exhausted and an easy 
prey. Mr. John B. Burnham has seen 
sea gulls carry off young ducks in the 
East, and sees nothing improbable in 
Mr. Hamacher’s statement. 

This offense was undoubtedly com- 
mitted by individual gulls, who having 
once learned of the easily available 
supply of food, have cultivated the taste 
for young ducks. The offending Yukon 
gulls should be shot. 
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Prairie Chickens in Western 
Canada. 


RAIRIE chickens did well in West- 

ern Canada last season, and where 
shooting was permitted, they furnished 
better sport than for a number of years 
past. A returned soldier from Brandon 
says that the farmers of that section 
generally took good care of the nests 
they found in their farming operations 
so as not to destroy them, and when 
necessary moved them to safe places. 
He says the old bird will return to in- 
cubate the eggs which have been moved. 
Another sportsman from a_ hundred 
miles north of Winnipeg reports that 
chickens were unusually plentiful, but 
said that some shooters were not ob- 
serving Manitoba’s closed season. 

We are just a little skeptical about 
the birds returning to nests that have 
been moved and would like to hear from 
sportsmen who have heard of similar 
incidents. We do not come out square- 
ly and say that the birds will not return 
to a nest which has been moved, be- 
cause we do not want to have to back 
water, but we do know of cases where 
eggs have been carefully moved a dis- 
tance of only a few feet and the old 
birds seemed to lose all interest in 
them. Wherever possible, farmers should 
mow around nests and leave a little 
standing grain or grass on each side. 
Even then the birds may refuse to re- 
turn and finish incubating. 





Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
Reaches Supreme 
Court. 


E have been informed by the Bu- 

reau of Biological Survey that at 
last the federal bird law has found its 
way into the United States Supreme 
Court and has been advanced on the 
calendar for argument March 1, 1920. 
This should insure a decision before 
the adjournment of the court on June 
Ist, or at least before the next open 
season. 

The state of Missouri appealed from 
the decision of Judge Arba S. Van Val- 
kenburgh, United States district judge 
at Kansas City, Mo., who refused to 
issue an injunction at the request of 
the state, prohibiting United States 
game wardens from enforcing the law 
in Missouri. Every United States judge 
who has heard this law argued has up- 
held the constitutionality of the meas- 
ure, and the friends of the law have no 
fears as to the outcome. 





California Trout Experiments. 


HE golden trout, which has been 

termed the most beautiful trout in 
the world, was formerly limited to a 
very few high mountain streams in the 
vicinity of Mount Whitney. The Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Commission has 
been experimenting with this species, 
and now the fish are_ successfully 
spawned and the eggs hatched at the 
Mount Whitney hatchery and a general 
distribution of the golden trout is being 
made in all of California’s suitable 
mountain streams. It is predicted that 
in a short time the range of this nota- 
ble trout will successfully be extended 
until the sportsmen will be able to take 
them in all the streams and lakes of the 
Southern Sierras. 
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Learning to Cast a Fly from 
Books. 


By O. W. Smith. 


Perhaps to the uninitiated there is 
nothing more mysterious, and seemingly 
difficult of acquisition, than skill with 
a fly rod. I can well remember the 
first fly artist I ever beheld in action. 
I had bait-fished a little, unimportant 
Wisconsin trout stream from early morn 
until the evening shadows began to 
gather with very unsatisfactory results, 
tho the fish were jumping everywhere. 


‘Then along towards sundown came a 
man with flies, and the way he took 


trout, sometimes two at a cast—he was 
using three flies—was a revelation. I 
followed him, well in the background, 
and studied his method; today I know 
he was but a second-rate caster, then 
he seemed wonderfully skillful. I had 
something to live for. I invested in 
flies and carried them around in a 
book, with a few stuck in my hatband, 
and fished with worms and ‘hoppers. 
Came a vacation, however, when I found 
myself on Pine River, Waushara Coun- 
ty, Badger State, with a whole month 
before me and a big pail of worms. 
The trout—in those days the Pine River 
had nothing but eastern brook trout— 
were rising to flies and I did the heroic 


thing—I dumped all those worms into 
the creek and went at it with flies. 


There were a few fishless days, but I 
learned the rudiments of fly-fishing, 


and I have been learning ever since. 
So, let me say right here, it is not 
difficult to learn how to handle the 


willowy rod and fuzzy-wuzzy lures—all 


—————— - 


Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and will- 
ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea is in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is de- 
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that is needed is a modicum of common 
sense and a plethora of sticktoitiveness. 
My advice to the bait fisherman who 
wishes to handle flies is, fish with a 
fly-caster whenever opportunity offers, 
unashamed of your worms or _ grass- 
hoppers, watching, studying his every 
move and cast. Take my word for it, 
one day with a good, or even mediocre 


fly-fisherman, is worth a thousand 
books upon how to cast a fly. Just 
the same, printed instructions have 


their value; they teach how-not-to-do-it 
as well as how-to-do-it. I mean this: 
He who casts by the book—‘Up, one, 
two; down, one, two’—shall remain a 
poor fisherman. We cast the fly in 
order to take fish. The scientific, tech- 
nical caster loses sight of angling in 
his devotion to “form.” He is like the 
man dining out who fails to enjoy his 
dinner thru fear lest he employ the 
wrong fork or spoon. When you raise 
“form” to the —nth power, you might 
just as well do all your angling on the 
ponds in the city park. Whatever I 
have said in this department, or may 
say regarding the artful art of fly-cast- 
ing, remember, first, last and all the 
time, I cast flies to take fish. Art, 
form, skill—all are subservient to that 
end. 

As I write there lies open before me 
that most complete and authoritative 
book upon fly-fishing, Shaw’s “Fly Fish- 
ing and Spinning.” Take Chapters IX 
and X, entitled, respectively, “Science 


of Casting a Trout Fly,” and “Differ- 
ent Methods and Styles of Casting,’’ to 
which perhaps should be added the elev- 
enth chapter, “Mental Control of Mus- 
cles When Learning to Cast.” 


I know 








of nothing so complete. Every move 
of body, arm and hand is described. 
Fly casting is reduced to an exact sci- 


ence. Yet I dare hazard that a man 
might study those chapters until he 


could follow the directions minutely and 
yet remain a poor angler. The purpose 
of casting is not to throw the fly in 
such a way that it will strike the sur- 
face of the water in a perfect manner 
from the fisherman’s viewpoint, but in 
a natural manner from the fish’s view- 
point. There is a difference. I have 
watched self-taught fly-casters at work, 
violating the so-called “rules of the 
game,” and yet hooking fish and play- 
ing them like “real” sportsmen. Some- 
times I have found lurking in the back 
chambers of my mind a suspicion that 
those men were the true “artists,” and 
that the “experts” might well sit at 
their feet. This is the point I would 
raise—if we cast flies to take fish, then 
is not the method that takes fish the 
right method? Who shall say I must 
“carry a book under my arm when cast- 
ing” if I can handle the rod more adroit- 
ly with a loose elbow? Who may say 
I must have the handle of my reel 
pointing to the left and manipulated by 
my left hand when I have discovered 
that I rather change the rod to my left 
hand and have my right free to man- 
ipulate the reel and handle the landing 


net? How can I or any other man say 
this is right and that is wrong? So 


far as I know, there is no such thing 
as apostolic succession in angling. 

The point I would emphasize is, do 
not give undue place to “authorities.” 
Read Shaw and other writers by all 
means; study them carefully, try out 
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their theories, then dump the whole 
matter over into the realm of the sub- 
conscious mind, as the psychologists 
say, and go fishing. Forget the rules 
and fish for fish. Perhaps you may 
not realize it, but that portion of the 
“expert’s” rules and directions good for 
you will be at your command and used. 
More than once—indeed, many times— 
I have caught myself doing thus and 
so, and realized that I was acting ac- 
cording to the directions and advice of 
Wells, Southard, Shaw, or any one of 
a dozen or two “authorities” upon fly- 
casting. Therefore I say, read books, 
many books, all the books you can; but 
as you hope to become a successful fly- 
easter, regard no book as an absolute 
authority; no man knows it all. The 
text—I am a great fellow for texts— 
the text I hang over my angling book- 
case “Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” And there is no 
absolute good. The method that is good 
for me today may not be good for me 
fomorrow. The method that is good 
upon one stream may not be good upon 
another. The method that is good’ for 
me may not be good for you. 


is, 








FLY-CATCHER. 


DIFFICULT WATER FOR THE 

‘“ # = = =* J invested in flies, and carried 
them around in a book, with a few stuck in my 
hat band—and fished with worms and ’hoppers.” 


Having said all this, smashed idols 
right and left, let me say that there are 
certain general principles of fly-casting 
which every angler must learn, either 
by slow experience or thru the experi- 


ence of others; therefore, books and 
instructors. But in fly-casting, two and 


two does not always make four as they 
do in mathematics; in other words, fly- 


casting is not an exact science. What 
a grotesque figure a man would cut 


casting a-la-book-of-directions if he 
were standing on slippery rocks, knee- 
deep in a rushing stream, trees leaning 
out from both banks, with a deep pool 
just below him! His one object and 
aim will be to get his flies out upon 
the water in an attractive manner, and 
he will pay more attention to his foot- 
ing than he will to the point of his 
elbow. He may use the “Spey cast,” 
he may resort to the “roll cast,” or he 
may extemporize a cast for himself, tho 
all his knowledge will be required to 
handle his lures in a fishful way. 





Minister Must Scale His Fish Tale. 


Unless the Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Geh- 
rett, veteran fisherman of the Philadel- 
phia Methodist Conference, retracts or 
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reduces in size a certain fish story ac- 
credited to him, Dr. T. Chalmers Fulton, 


himself a veteran angler, is going to 
have him arrested. 
Doctor Gehrett, who is past 70 years 


old, and who says he mixes religion with 
his fishing, is credited with a story that 


he caught forty trout in less than three 
hours during a thunderstorm, to which 
feat Dr. Byron M. Peters of Jenkintown 
and S. D. Manuel of Mount Airy were 
witnesses. 

Now Dr. Fulton, in his official capa- 
city as corresponding secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, accuses the rever- 
end doctor of breaking the game laws, 
which provide a twenty-five trout limit 


for a single day’s catch, and declares the 
minister is liable to a fine of $20 on each 
trout over the legal limit. 

Doctor Fulton says he has been in- 
structed by the protective association to 
write Doctor Gehrett immediately and 
give him a chance to retract his story 
entirely, reduce the number of his catch 
to twenty-five, or else be arrested and 
fined $300. 

“The reverend gentleman has got him- 
self in bad,” said Doctor Fulton, “and 
since he is a clergyman, all we can do is 
to believe the story. In spite of his con- 


tention that he caught those forty fish 
in a thunderstorm, I still contend that 
you can’t catch fish when the barom- 


eter is falling and an electrical condition 


exists. They won't bite on the surface. 
He may be a dipsy fisherman, but no 
sportsman would tolerate a dipsy fish- 
erman for a minute.” 

It was explained by Doctor Fulton 
that the word “dipsy” is a corruption of 
the term “deepsea,” and is applied to 
a fisherman who uses a weight, which 


drops the hook to the bottom, where the 

trout stay during thunderstorms. 
“Fly-fishing is the highest art of ang 

ling,” explained the doctor, whose expe- 


rience covers forty years. “Fly-fishing 
is fishing de luxe. Only the low-down 
fisherman (not angler) fishes with a 
worm, commonly called the barnyard 
tackle, or uses a weight. I don’t know 
how the preacher got those fish, but 
regardless of how he got them, twenty- 
five remains the legal limit. Ministers 
are usually fishers of men and darned 
poor fishers of fish. The case of the 
Rev. Dr. Gehrett has been held sub 
judice until I get a chance to write 
him.” 


A good friend sent me the above ac- 
count, clipped from some eastern news- 
paper, name not given. Just how much 
truth there is in it we may not know, for 
some of our daily papers are put to it 
during the angling season for “filler,” 
not understanding that there is a _ ple- 


thora of real news, angling news, if 
they would only realize that that is 


what fishing readers want. However, 
it is not to preach a sermon on what 
to give us fishermen in the way of 
news, but to take issue with one or 
more of the statements the preacher’s 
critic makes. 

“T still contend that you can’t catch 
fish when the barometer is falling and 
an electrical condition exists. They 
won’t bite on the surface.” That is an 
old superstition, one not borne out by 
experience. I have tested it out time 
and again on many streams, under va- 
rious conditions. On page 31 of “Trout 
Lore,” I have related some happenings. 
Were I to rewrite that book today I 
have several new experiences to nar- 
rate, experiences agreeing with my con- 
tention set forth in the work just men- 
tioned and refuting the doctor’s 
tion in the above clipping. Trout will 
strike, not only at worms when sunk 
to the bottom, but at flies on the sur- 
face, before and during a thunderstorm. 
Indeed, the best time to cast a fly for 
big trout is while the barometer is fall- 
ing. Those direful hours, hot and sul- 
try, which precede a midsummer thun- 
derstorm or “jimmy-cane” are high 
fours. 

Recently I was camping on the banks 
of one of Wisconsin’s many wild streams 
that tumble into Lake Superior, and one 


asser- 


morning in August, when the air was 
pregnant with foreboding, I set out, 
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little lunch in pocket, 


to spend the day 


oh my stream’s upper reaches. My pis- 
catorial partner tried to get me to re- 


main in camp, Saying that a bad storm 
was imminent, but I have always found 
the periods of “falling barometer” pe- 
riods of wonderful fishing, and I could 
not forego the pleasure even tho a bad 
storm might develop. 

A storm did develop—a very bad 
storm, too. It was simply one of the 
Wildest mornings I ever saw; the dis- 
charges of electricity were constunt, 
while thunder crashed, boomed «and 
rolled amid the hills until I imagined 
I could feel the earth heave. “The 
trout?” Oh, yes, the trout! They were 
wild to take the fly—a little Black 
Prince, of all the wide selection in my 
fly book. No, I am not romancing; 
they were “jumping crazy for the fly,” 
as Friend Kipling has it. When the 
rain came it came in torrents, and the 
fish still rose. I soon had the limit 
and crawled in under an_ upturned 
stump waiting for the rain to subside, 


but as it showed no inclination to do 
so, I at last made my way towards 
camp, flecking a fly here and there 


upon the surface of the water just to 
see how the trout felt. I continued to 


get rises until the wash from the red 
clay banks made the water so turgid 


that the trout could not see the fly. 

Another time last summer I fished on 
another stream during a short midsum- 
mer thunderstorm—a very wild, rocky 
water—and took fish just as long as 
the storm lasted. The other members 
of my party reeled up and returned to 
camp; I stuck and collected the finest 
catch made that day. Understand me, 
I am not talking of muttering thunder 
down below the horizon, but real mid- 
Summer storms such as the Middle West 
knows well how to manufacture. 

When I read such statements as the 
one made in the clipping I ean but im- 
agine that the writer is quoting some- 
thing heard from childhood and _ not 
speaking from practical experience. I 
have long since learned to try out old 
sayings and not believe them. 

Then, again, this would-be critic says: 
“Ministers are usually fishers of men 
and darned poor fishers of fish.” One 
can but wonder where he got his knowl- 
edge of ministers. Probably he would 
have a minister wear a long coat and 
longer face and call on the sisters, while 
he—the real HE man—went fishing. 
Oh, but the preachers are not cut off 
that yard of cloth any more, Brother 
Doctor; you are two and more genera- 
tions behind the time. Bless you, the 
keenest and best anglers from Walton 
down have been “of the cloth,’ which 
is a hackneyed phrase the modern min- 


ister objects to. Think for a moment 
of two or three names: W. C. Prime. 
author of “I Go Fishing;”’ Henry Van 
Dike, author of “Fisherman’s Luck,” 


and many other books; Arthur Requa, 
who writes so delightfully for Outdoor 


Life. There are scores and scores of 
them, gentlemen, fishermen and schol- 
ars. The fact of the matter is, only an 


angling 
angling 


editor knows how many of the 
writers are clergymen. 

Take one other statement: “Only the 
low-down fisherman—not angler—fishes 
with a worm.” I, as always, take 
sue with such assertions. My position 
is too well known to need restatement 
here. An angler is an angler, and a 
fisherman a fisherman, irrespective of 
the outfit used. This high and mighty 
eritic would be what he is, given @ 
Leonard rod and best English flies. 
Mere cannot change the charac- 


is- 


outfit 
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ter of a man. I am a fly fisherman, 
but I have seen just as many real fish- 
hogs using flies as I have employing 
worms. Fact is, the fellow with flies 
will do greater execution amid the small 
trout, if he is that sort of a man, than 
will the one who uses worms. Oh, get 
it! It is the spirit, the governing, par- 
amount spirit of the man that makes 
him a sportsman or a mere plugger. 
Such articles as this does more harm 
than good, so unfair, untrue and un- 
sportsmanlike are they. There, Mr. Cor- 
respondent, I have commented upon the 
article as you requested, tho perhaps 
not after the manner you expected. 

O. W. SMITH. 





The Lean of the Bass. 
By O. W. Smith. 
PART I. 


“The leap of the bass!” What mem- 
ories, what pictures, what thrills the 
words bring to mind. Is there an an- 
gler who can forget his first bronze- 
back warrior, the first amazing, thrill- 
ing, tackle-testing aerial leap? 


I can well remember my first ex- 
perience of the kind. I was a_ born 
fisherman, or born a _ fisher- 
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say he is a “free leaper.” Understand, 
I am a trout fisherman by choice and 
of somewhat wide experience. My con- 
clusion is, the eastern brook trout sel- 
dom if ever leaps on a slack line. The 
gray muskellunge of North Wisconsin 
and Minnesota is said to do it, tho I 
am morally certain there is a straining 
line; the so-called “unspotted ’lunge” 
wallows on the surface like an-ungainly 
hippopotamus. The Atlantic salmon 
goes into the air with a clean and 
mighty leap, as does the western gray- 
ling. The rainbow trout—which, of 
course, is a salmon—is a finished jump- 
er, leaping unbelievable heights, and 
with a strength of purpose and con- 
tinuity that is as tackle-testing as it is 
amazing. So, of fresh-water leapers on 
a slack line, we have Atlantic salmon— 
with which I include the land-locked 
salmon—rainbow trout, grayling and 
black bass as free leapers. Now, if we 
count the salmon as two, we have a 
list of but five fish that will leap on 
a slack line. If the Atlantic salmon 
and the land-locked salmon are, as some 
think, one species in different habitats, 
then we have but four. So we find 
our everyday bass in a small, aristo- 
cratie group. 

As to why 


tish leap, there can be 





tling, many-hooked “plug,” is the casus 
belli. I am firmly convinced that fishes 
do leap for fun—just because it is good 
to be a fish—as well as when feeding; 
but the great leaps, the specta¢ular per- 
formances are staged only when the re- 
straining pull of a line is felt. There 
is a wide difference between the leap 
of a free fish, whatever the motive that 
impels it to leave the water, and the 
one at the other end of the line. There 
is no evidences of joy in the latter 
performance, simply a wild, fierce de- 
sire for liberty. The curved back, the 
set fins, the gaping mouth, all denote 
fear and ungovernable rage. It is a 
sight to stir the most phlegmatic blood. 
From the foregoing I would not have 
my readers think that the leap of the 
free fish is not in a way spectacular 
and thrilling, e’en tho it lacks the eclat 
of the well-hooked warrior. One such 
jump stands out vividly in my memory. 
I was “running” a certain unknown 
bass stream in the Middle West, there- 
fore a stream literally “alive” with 
small-mouth. I was drifting along be- 
tween low-lying banks from which 
drooped luxuriant marsh grass, all but 
sweeping the surface of the rapid flow- 
ing water. Suddenly, within fifteen 
feet of the boat, a magnificent small- 
mouth shot out of the water, 





man. Like all boys, I fished 
for fish. Came a day when I 
ordered a jointed rod and 
brass reel, the whole outfit 


costing less than one dollar— 
a small fortune in those days. 
Up to the time of securing that 
“jointed pole,’ I had always 
‘“horsed ’em out by main 
strength” as soon as they bit, 
but the acquisition of the new 
outfit—the first I had ever 
seen, by the way—changed my 
outlook; I was afraid I would 
break it. Well, soon after se- 
curing the rod, I was fishing 
on the banks of the Waupaca 





River, Wisconsin, one misty, 
moisty morning in June. 


“Plunk!” I sent my “creek” 
minnow” in under an ancient 
stump which leaned perilously 
over the water on the far bank. 
You see, unconsciously, without 
any instructor or inkling from anyone, 
I was learning to cast from the reel. 
Coincident with the surface splash of 
my bait came the lunge of a bass. In- 
stinet told me to strike—set the hook— 
and then for fear that I might break 
my precious “pole” I eased the tip, the 
line slackened, and a wonderful crea- 
ture of green, black and gold went into 
the air, the water raining from his 
gleaming sides in an irridescent shower. 
Yes, Fate was kind; I secured the fish. 
Right there I began to do some think- 
ing. The bass leaped on a slack line; 
therefore, in order to witness the aerial 
stunt I had but to give the necessary 
slack. It was a great day for me. A 
sportsman was born, or, rather, a boy 
had taken the first step in the evolu- 
tion of a sportsman. The lure of the 
leaping bass had accomplished its pur- 
pose. 

There are few fresh 
leap on a SLACK line. The reader is 
asked to note the emphasis on that 
word slack. Any fish can be pulled to 
the surface, made to jump by the strain 
of the line, but to go into the air of 
his own free will when the line bellies 
and sags is altogether a different mat- 
ter. The brook trout—Salvelinus fon- 
tinalis—has absolutely refused to per- 
form for me, tho there are those who 


water fish that 





VIRGIN BASS WATER. 


“T was ‘running’ a certain unknown bass stream in the Middle West.’’ 


little question. It is a frenzied effort 
to rid themselves of the stinging hook. 


Watch the bodily contortions, which 
some have described as “head shak- 
ings;” a physical impossibility for a 
fish’s head is a part of its body. There 


cannot be the shadow of a doubt but 
that the clinging, stinging fly, or rat- 


clear of the surface, turned in 
the air in a perfect curve, and 
plunged beneath the surface. 
For a second, a fraction of a 
second, the wonderfully colored 
body was silhouetted against 
the green of the marsh grass, 
but long enough to photograph 
the picture indelibly upon my 
brain. What would I not give 
to possess a good picture of 
the leap! I have been a stu- 
dent of fish ever since boyhood 
and I have watched many spe- 
cies at their sport and seeking 
food, but I must confess that 
that one jump was the most 
perfect, the most finished per- 
formance ever staged for my 





benefit. I could not determine 
whether or not the bass was 
feeding. He did not leap a 


second time. Yes I tried him 
with flies and lures—am I not 
a fisherman ?—but he failed to respond. 
Much is said regarding the height 
basses will attain in their aerial gym- 
nastics, Some writers going so far as to 
say that they have seen small-mouth 
three feet above the surface of the wa- 
ter. Fiction, pure and simple! As I 
look back at the picture of the leaping 

















A LIKELY LOOKING SPOT. “* * * 


‘PLUNK"’ 


I SENT MY ‘CREEK MINNOW’ IN UNDER 


AN ANCIENT STUMP.” 








free bass, imagination wants to say that 
it was at least two feet above the wa- 
ter; but sober fact asserts that the 
tail fin barely cleared the water. I 
have notes made at the time which 
helps keep that body down where it 
belongs. An 18-inch leap, and that not 
measured from the tip of the caudal 
fin either, is the limit for height in my 
observation. The average fish little 
more than clears the water, angling 
writers and enthusiastic rodsters to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Everything 
conspires to make the fisherman be- 
lieve that the leap is far and away 
higher than it actually is. It is woe- 
fully hard to be truthful when recount- 
ing an ichthyie battle. When some an- 
gler writes me that he has seen small- 
mouth go four feet into the air time 
and again—one wrote me to that effect 
recently—I only smile in sympathy. 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 





Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No. 586—The Best Level-Winder 
Again. 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please give me the names of all the 
level-winding reels and please tell me 
which is best?—L. G. P., Cal. 

I am not sure that I can give you a 
complete list of level-winding reels. Be- 
side the Shakespeare line, that company 
manufactures several; I am acquainted 
with the Beetzel, Pflueger Supreme and 
South Bend. All these reels are good; 
therefore, I would not undertake to say 
which is the better. I am morally cer- 
tain whichever one you finally buy you 
will be willing to take your angler’s 
ath that it is the very best. Write 
the makers for literature. This matter 
will be fully discussed in my new book, 
“Casting Tackle and Methods,” to be 
published soon. 


Letter No. 587—Books, Baits and Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would 
you recommend Henshall’s book for a 
beginner, and what other books are 
worth while for a bait caster? When 
using "hoppers should I strike as soon 
as I feel a nibble? Is there any advan- 
tage in an enameled line? Should flies 
be used on the surface? In casting over 
shallow water could not a float be used 
nstead of a sinker?—B., Pa. 


You ask about books on bass fishing, 
ind in answer I must say it all depends 
ipon what you want. Henshall’s “Book 
f the Black Bass” is a good general 
work—the best on habits and life his- 
tories—but when it comes to tackle and 
casting with “plugs,” I would recom- 
mend something else. Perhaps Dixie 
Carroll’s two books and those by Camp 
are about the best on modern methods. 
In any bait fishing for black bass it is 

mistake to strike too soon; give the 
fish time to swallow the food. Always 
se an enameled line for fly-fishing; is 

disadvantage in bait casting. As to 
hether or not flies should be floated 

n the surface, all depends upon the 
character of the water and the feeding 
habits of the game. There are times 
when the underwater fly takes the fish, 
and there are times when the floating 
fly is the one to employ. One should 
se neither a sinker nor a float in any 
variety of casting.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 588—Trout Fishing in Idaho. 


Editor Angling Department:—Great 
fishing here. Wish I had a picture of 
catch a friend of mine made the first 
last year—four trout—an Eastern 
rook, a native, a rainbow and a steel- 
ad—the combined weight of which 
as 29% lbs.; all males and taken on a 
». 2 copper spinner and 5-oz. split bam- 
o rod. Not an exceptional catch, for 
st as we reached the stream we met 
Blackfoot Indian with eleven, and one 
* them dressed 14 lbs. So, Brother 
mith, if you want some good trout fish- 
= come to Idaho. Sure want your book 
1 trout fishing, and if you will tell me 
here I can secure it will order pronto. 
W. B. Y., Idaho. 
You certainly tell a story that listens 
od. Four trout weighing 30 lbs.! Yum! 
rtainly if it were not so far to Idaho, 
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or the railroads let an angler ride free, 
as they ought, I’d start West on the 
next train. You can get “Trout Lore’”’ 
of Outdoor Life, of course.—O. W. S 


Letter No. 589—Wants a Book on Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me where I can get a good descrip- 
tive book on fish, waters found in, etc.? 
—J. B. C., Washington, Ky. 


There is nothing better than Jordan 
and Everman’s “American Food and 
Game Fishes,” $4, I think; can be se- 
cured of Outdoor Life. There are other 
books, but I am certain this will more 
nearly meet your needs than most of 
those with which I am acquainted, tho 
ber oo prove exactly satisfactory. 


Letter No. 590—Good Words for “Trout 
Lore.” 


Editor Angling Department:—I have 
read your book, “Trout Lore,” and being 
an angler—my wife tells me I am “nuts” 
on the subject—I cannot but write you 
to say how much I have enjoyed the 
chapters of your book. One becomes 
rather tired in reading some of the ar- 
ticles which appear in the magazines. 
They are rather artificial, and to my 
mind, many of the writers of “How and 
Where” never caught a trout in their 
lives. This summer I spent in Maine at 
my camp on Bear Pond and took some 
good fish—just enough to eat. As you 
know, “it is not all of fishing to fish.” 
The rods I use are as follows: Two 
Leonards, one Thomas, one Standard and 
one Landman. Have been hearing so 
much about the Hardy products that I 
want to know what they ask for an 
“Ideal” ?—J. A. F., N. Y. 

I certainly appreciate your good words 
for my trout work. It helps. Must say 
that you have a splendid battery of 
rods, one that our readers well might 
envy. As to the Hardy rod, regarding 
which you ask, I am unable to give you 
any specific information, having never 
handled one of them, and I never recom- 
mend a rod with which I am not famil- 
iar. However, the Hardy people have 
the reputation of building the best rods 
produced in England, and I have no 
doubt deserve it. You can get full in- 
formation from Abercrombie-Fitch Co., 
New York, for they will tmport any good 
tackle desired.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 591—Can’t Catch the Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—What’s 
the matter with me? We have a stream 
here where the bass are seen jumping, 
and tho I have tried all baits and lures 
with which I am acquainted, I fail to 
register. Come across with some help.— 
Cc. &. &., Ohio. 

Why you are unable to catch the bass 
does not appear, tho you have for your 
comfort, others do no better. Just why 
bass, or any other fish, does or does not 
do thus and so is always an enigma. 
Evidently your fish are “fed up.” I mean 
this: natural food is so plentiful that 
your baits and lures do not appeal. Then 
there may not be so many fish in the 
water as you think. Again, they may 
not be bass; carp have fooled more than 
one fisherman. It would seem to me 
that surface plugging might prove suc- 
cessful. By “surface plugging’ we mean 
casting those lures that remain upon the 
surface until the reel is started, then 
they submerge. There are surface plugs. 
however, that never submerge, tumbling 
along upon the top, kicking up a row 
like a hydroplane. Try that sort early 
in the morning or again late at night— 
just as darkness begins to settle on the 
surface of the water for keeps. Try 
night fishing with your live baits, espe- 
cially if you can find a deep hole or 
eddy. If you have bass in the water you 
should catch them ultimately. Next year, 
when my “Casting Tackle and Methods” 
comes from the press you will be able to 
secure all my information in one volume. 
—O. W. S. 


No. 592—Rod Building Informa- 


tion Wanted. 


Editor Angling Department:—I noticed 
Letter No. 549, October, 1919, Outdoor 
Life, and wish to say in connection that 
I have tried various methods of treating 
silk wrapping before varnishing, and am 
still partial to the one recommended by 
Mr. Frazer in his book. I always pur- 
chase silk a shade lighter than I want 
the wrapping to be, and after winding, 
give it a coat of light shellac and then 
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proceed to varnish. This, I find, gives a 
gxood permanent color and is less mussy 
than some methods. Have not tried the 
collodian and banana oil recommended 
in Letter 549; it is a new one to me. 
Can you tell me where I can get a good 
light-colored, elastic varnish? Is there 
a rod-winding machine on the market?— 
H. F. T., Oregon. 


As you will note in my reply to Letter 
No. 549, I did not recommend the treat- 
ment advised by our correspondent; but 
I am never too old to learn, and if it is 
better than Mr. Frazer’s, then “me for 
it.” However, I have yet to be convinced 
that the old method is not the better. I 
have purchased my rod varnish from re- 
liable firms, in small quantities, and have 
never had reason to complain. Of course, 
if you are in the rod-making business, 
it would not pay you to buy as I do. 
Undoubtedly there are “rod-winding ma- 
chines” on the market, for the cheap 
rods must be so wound, and a machine 
will do better work always than a care- 
less hand. However, I have never seen 
such machines advertised, and do not 
‘<3 = you could procure one.— 


Letter No. 593—Fly-Fishing Queries. 


Editor Angling Department:—Would it 

endanger my rod if I used the two small- 
er joints with a detachable butt for fish- 
ing small, brush-grown streams: also 
what kind of action would it give? Is 
your book on fly-tying on the market? 
I shave been using double wing or dry 
flies, fishing them wet, but the wings 
soon become matted. Are wet flies more 
durable, or what is the trouble? Are 
there any books on trout of Western 
streams? Some time ago you mentioned 
a booklet, published in the West. Where 
can I get it?—H. P., Washington. 
__I doubt very much if you would find 
it very satisfactory, as the action would 
be whippy and lack power: better use 
regular butt and second joint with a 
stub in place of tip. My work on fly- 
tying is not out in book form, tho ready 
for the printers—all but finishing. Next 
spring I am to publish a work on 
“Tackle Casting and Methods.” Do not 
know that I fully understand your third 
question. There is no difference in the 
durability of wet and dry flies. The lat- 
ter, when covered with “Dry-Fly” or 
some other oil preparation, will float for 
considerable time. You should have no 
trouble with wings holding their shape 
when treated with any one of the many 
preparations on the market for the dry- 
fly fisher. I am not familiar with any 
work dealing with the trouts of the 
West separately. You will find “Ameri- 
can Food and Game Fishes” and “Salmon 
and Trouts of America” good. I pre- 
sume the booklet to which you refer is 
“How to Tie Artificial Flies,” C. H. 
Shoff, Western Seattle, 
Wash.—oO. W. S. 


Show Print, 


Letter No. 594—Fly-Tying and Colorado 
Fishing. 


Editor Angling Department:—Where 
can I get a good book on artificial flies 
and fly-tying, and also reliable informa- 
tion upon the fishing in Western Colo- 
rado?—W. J. W., Arizona. 


The Gunnison would be considered in 
Western Colorado, as it is in the western 
half of the state, and is one of the best 
streams in the entire West. The White 
River is another stream in Western Colo- 
rado; the best fishing is reached via 
Glenwood Springs, Rifle and Meeker. Of 
course there are many small streams in 
the western part of the state where fish- 
ing is good usually—in fact, the small 
streams as a rule yield the greatest 
catches in number of trout, altho they 
may not excel the larger streams as to 
size of fish. We are requesting the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railroad today to send 
you one of their folders which may give 
you additional information in regard to 
the Western Colorado streams. Another 
stream which we may mention as being 
a very good one is the Frying Pan, 
which flows into the Roaring Fork about 
thirty miles south of Glenwood Springs: 
has been recognized for years as being 
one of the very best streams in the 
state. I know of no good modern book 
upon amateur fly-tying. Most of the 
books on the market are either out of 
date or out of print. There is a chapter 
in my “Trout Lore” upon the subject, 
and Malcolm Shipley’s little book can 
still be procured, I presume. The chap- 
ter in “Salmon and Trout’—if the book 
can be secured—is good. My book, “The 
Amateur Fly-Tyer’s Work Bench,” will 
be out sometime next year. “Trout Lore” 
ean be secured from Outdoor Life.— 
Oo. W. S. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws of any state. Such 
information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant 
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There may be some sound arguments No fault can be found with them in the 


Two Opposing Views on Mr. 


: in favor of these “pea shooters” for use personal application of their ideas so 
Colfax’s Plan. in hunting deer and bigger game, but long as they don’t interfere with the 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to fall I! have never heard them. What if liberty of belief ~~ so clearly belongs 
in line behind Neville Colfax, who, in S°me of the adherents were to bump to others. A. TREMPER. 
up against an opportunity to spend a Mont. 


has an article in 
felony 
larger 


December number, 
advocates making it a 
the deer 


the 
which he 


to hunt gume of class or 


with any gun having a muzzle energy 
less than 1,700 foot-pounds, but first 
let me suggest an amendment to this 
radical attempt to do away with the 
“wounders.” Why not place the limit 
at 1,600, rather than 1,700, and in so 
doing retain the 303, the 32 Special, 
the .B2 Remington and the 6 mmn., all 


of which are well within the acceptable 
considering killing power? 

A wounded deer is a wasted deer al- 
ways, unless conditions happen to be 
just right—the hunter in the right mood 
to give chase and lucky enough to get 
shot in case he does take up 
I wonder if every sportsman 
comparatively small 
amount of game there is left running 
at large that we may hunt. I believe 
that if we all realized this as strongly 
as do some of us who have an oppor- 
tunity to study the thing, we would all 
be seratching our head trying to figure 


class 


2» second 
the trail. 
knows what a 


out some way to help conditions just 
a little. We have game laws galore, 
each of which has some merit, but it 


is my opinion that were we to have this 
clause contained in our set of laws 
there would be none more valuable from 


couple of weeks in British Columbia or 
Alaska? About the first thing they’d 
do would be to borrow or buy a hew 
gun. Why not have a gun you can take 
munywhere and know that it’s big enough? 
It’s pretty hard to get them too big. 
['m optimistic about this. I don’t be- 
lieve such a law would find much op- 
position and I expect to see a great deal 
in print with reference to it in the fu- 
ture. STANLEY H. FORREST. 
So. Dak. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—An article by 
Neville Colfax, “To Regulate the Power 
of Guns in the Game Fields,” calls for 
au little friendly criticism. Mr. Colfax 
certainly has a right to think that the 
Newton is a good gun. The trouble is 
he wants to prohibit the use of guns of 
the .30-30 class in hunting deer. He 
discusses the effeet of various bullets 
on the nervous system of animals; that, 
of course, is theory. Eminent doctors 
will disagree on this subject, so noth- 


ing can be proved by a discussion of 
nerve shock. He describes a hunting 


trip with a party of friends, all of whom 


had different guns, his being a_ .256 
Newton. Four deer were killed, two of 


which fell to the Newton, which would 


Rhett Green and Dr. Ziegler Bower. 


Kditor Outdoor Life :—In 
“A Hunting Trip in Florida,’ appearing 
in your November issue, Dr. Ziegler 
Bower makes such an attempt to dis- 
credit my friend Rhett Green and casts 
so many reflections on Florida hunting 
that I am foreed to rise in their de- 
fense. My information is first hand, 
as I have just returned from a trip 
into the Florida cypress with Rhett, 
and was secured not only from Rhett 
himself, but from Luke Price, the cook, 
who stuck to the doctor, and various 
others who came in contact with Dr. 
3ower when on his hunt. 

I read Dr. Bower’s story on the eve 
of my departure for Florida, and, in 
view of the fact that I know Rhett as 
well as I do and as thoroly acquainted 
with hunting conditions in Lee County 
as I am, I resented his criticisms from 
the first. However, I resolved to get 
the facts of the matter first hand, pre- 
sent them to the doctor thru an open 
letter in Outdoor Life and ask him how 
about it. 

To begin with, where does Dr. Bower 
get the idea that he can get away with 


his story, 


a standpoint of conservation and closer make it appear that the Newton was that old moss-covered saying which he 
utilization of the wild life we now have. equal to all of the others. states he overheard a young Cracker 

We all take “long chance” shots, fig- Possibly Mr. Colfax was the best tell his sweetheart: “We all skin ’ga 
uring that we may get a kill, and, if hunter and the best shot, or possibly tors in summer and Yanks in winter.’ 
not, a cripple. Wouldn't our chances his luck in locating the game was fa- That saying is as old as the hills and 


vorable. The best of guns must be in 
good hands to be effective. One of Mr. 
Colfax’s deer dropped at a distance of 


be better, the game’s chances just as 
good, and wouldn’t the manufacturers 
of arms and ammunition be just as sat- 


was originated by a slicker from New 
York City who hied himself to Florida 
every winter, and under the guise 0! 


isfied in the course of a very short 225 yards at the crack of his Newton a native preyed on the northern tour 
time if we were all carrying a gun that and he assures us that the deer never ists to a fare-you-well—that is, on the 
would bust ‘em once for all if we ever knew what hit him. Remarkable! Such know-it-all kind, such as Dr. Ziegler 


a thing might happen to a deer hit with 
any old gun. 


got even the poorest kind of a_ hit? 
Many of our sportsmen who use a small 


Bower. 
Rhett and Luke state that Dr. Bowe 


caliber gun do so because prompted by Mr. Colfax gravely maintains that acted as tho he expected to kill deer 
a certain sportsmanship, namely, that deer have the right to die quickly and — alligators and panther from th: 
of giving the game a chance by making cleanly. If deer could be consulted, car seat, and that after leaving For! 


it necessary to shoot straight and hit they wouldn’t stop to discuss the mat- sl insisted not only on visiting the 


a vital spot in order to bring in the ter, but would disappear in the brush Indians and doing his hunting in th: 
buckskin; however, these same sports- in twenty-foot jumps. The .30-30 does vicinity of their camp, but on assumin: 
men have many a time left a noble buck not need any defense as a deer gun, charge of the hunt and applying Penn 
in the woods to die slowly and benefit for it has been tried and found to be sylvania methods to Florida huntin 
no one rather than bringing him home, par excellence. Many like the .30-30 when he was told they would not appl 
and they know it. It only takes one because of its lever action, its effi- Then, when he found that his method: 
season to find it out, and it is encour- ciency, the ease with which it can be would not work and _ his expectation 
uging a great many of them to put away cleaned, the absence of metal fouling would not materialize, he became ver 


the little gun and get a bigger and bet- and erosion (faults common in rifles of abusive to both Rhett and Luke, an 


ter one. The great percentage of sports- higher velocity), the comparative low it was on account of his being s 
men now using small caliber guns does cost of its ammunition, and the fact abusive that Rhett pulled up stakes an 


not lie among the seasoned hunters. By that it can be obtained anywhere. left him in the woods. 


small caliber guns I mean guns with Mr. Colfax is like the men who don’t When a person insists on visiting a 
low shocking and killing power. believe in going a-fishing on Sunday. Indian camp and doing his hunting i! 
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AS your boy’s voice begun to change? 
Has he commenced wearing sus- 
penders? Is his first pair of long 

trousers just around the corner, so to speak? 

Then his yearning for a gun demands your 

attention. 

| He will get hold of one sooner or later— 

! it is his natural instinct. He needs your 

help now. Earn his lifelong gratitude and 

add to your own pleasure and self-esteem 
by giving him the proper start. 


Naturally, you want him to become a good 
shot—to be trusted to handle a gun properly 
| under all circumstances. Just as a boy 

should learn to swim. 


He must be taught. 


. Any older person may act as instructor 

: who will properly supervise his shooting and 
impress upon him the right principles. 

These can easily be obtained in_ printed 
form, with illustrations, at any hardware or 
sporting-goods store that sells Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Or your boy may receive his instructions 
through membership in the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, for which there is no 
charge. And he can shoot for the W. J. R. C. 
medals and diplomas—Marksman, Sharp- 
shooter, and Expert Rifleman—regardless 
of where he practices or receives instructions. 


A boy’s 





Teach him yourself if possible. 








YOUR BOY 
SHOULD BE T'4UGHT TO SHOOT 





best shooting instructor is his father. And 
the companionship developed between them 
when they share the sport is rarely equaled 
in any other pastime. 

If you would like to teach a few other boys 
to shoot along with him—a good plan, stim- 
ulating effort—your dealer will obtain a 
complimentary W. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
Manual for you. It will give you the com- 
plete W. J. R. C. program, including full 
details concerning how to conduct the tests 
for the medals already mentioned, one of 
which is awarded any boy who makes the 
required score. 

Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 caliber Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in 
the above illustration, is the most popular 
boy’s rifle. But if you prefer one of the 
single-shot models, you can depend upon its 
being equally accurate. The steel in all 
Winchester barrels is of uniform quality and 
all are bored alike. 

Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester 
Rifle—or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, 
containing everything needed, including 
ammunition. Get out on the range along 
with him, improve your acquaintance, and 
brush up your own shooting. 

We invite you to write to us for any ad- 
ditional information or advice you may wish. 











WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. :-°: NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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its vicinity he need not expect results. 
Game will be as scarce as hen’s teeth 
within a radius of fifteen miles of one, 
for the Indians go after it with a fine- 
toothed comb when they start. 

Dr. Bower admits he had a good time. 
It cost him nothing so far as Rhett was 
concerned, but he states that Florida is 
no place to go for big game, and that 
there are more deer in Pike County, 
Pennsylvania, than in Lee County, Flor- 
ida—a rather broad statement for a 
man to make, especially when he has 
not had any experience in the county. 

I am forced to smile when I read 
what sly old Frank Carson told him, 
and I can see the twinkle in the old 
Cracker’s eyes as he talked. Of course 
he said there was no game in Florida! 
Frank was ever known to want all the 
game for himself, as I happen to know, 
being familiar with certain preserve 
projects attempted in the Devil’s Gar- 
den section of Lee County. 

I am not qualified to speak of Penn- 
sylvania game conditions, but if there 
are more deer there than in Florida I 
will say that they must be very plenti- 
ful. I saw seventeen on my recent trip 
—in six days—in addition to seeing tur- 
keys so plentiful that we would not 
bother with them. As to bear and pan- 
ther, of course they are scarce, and 
what of them there are keep to the 
dense cypress swamps. However, since 
the first of November, Mr. David Ward 
of Selma, Ala., and friends have ac- 
counted for one bear and six panthers ; 
Adolphus Carson of Immokalee, for one 
panther, and since midsummer Rhett 
Green of Fort Myers has killed three 
of the big cats. Of course they are 
searce, but remember, dear doctor, bear 
and panther do not grow on trees to 
be plucked by everyone coming into the 
woods. It takes a real hard-boiled hom- 
bre to stay with a pack of varmint dogs 
in the Florida cypress. 

3efore attempting to give advice 
about Florida hunting conditions Dr. 
3ower must get out of the tenderfoot 
elass and gain his knowledge thru ex- 
perience in the game fields. Such ex- 
perience is not gained in a day or a 
month, or a year. There is lots of game 
in Florida; I know whereof I speak, 
for I lived there for years and gained 
my knowledge thru many trips afield 
after it. 

$y tenderfoot class I mean those who 
go into the Florida cypress to hunt and 
when retiring at night coil an expensive 
horsehair rope around the tent to keep 
out the rattlers, lions and tigers, and 
those who, while in the woods, carry, 
in addition to their three-barrel guns, 
two big bowie knives and two pistols, 
supposedly for the purpose of stabbing 
and shooting at arm’s length the many 
fierce animals inhabiting the cypress. 

You have guessed it, gentle reader— 
he’s it. 

When mention is made of the horse- 
hair rope being coiled around the tent 
do I see a smile flicker across the 
eountenance of J. A. McGuire, El Co- 


mancho, Pete Schutt, Tom Hand and 
others? W. M. GARLINGTON. 
Tllinois. 


As to the Feeding of Ducks. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I say a 
few words as to game conservation and 
the “game hog?” We apply this term 
very frequently to the man who, just 
because he can, either kills more game 
or eatches more fish than he can easily 
take care of. But how about the man 
who belongs to a duck club and gets 


Outdoor Life 


his bag of birds by feeding and thereby 
luring them to his good aim? Isn’t he 
really, in a sense, a game hog? What 
chance has a waterfowl, especially a 
duck, for his life and to hold his own 
against big odds when he is “fed up” 
by these so-called sportsmen for a few 
days a week, only to be shot on a Sun- 
day or another appointed day? 

It seems to me that if we wish to 
preserve our wild game there is no bet- 
ter place to start than to abolish the 
practice of leasing lakes and the feed- 
ing of ducks. 

Let these fellows get out like the 
rest of us and work for what ducks 
they get and give the bird an equal 
chance to pit his instinct against the 
hunter. 

Are they more entitled to those birds 
just because they have the money to 
lease'a lake and feed them than the 
poor hunter who pays his license money 
and trods all day trying to bag a duck 
and is lucky if he does? 

A few days ago I read in a Portland, 
Ore., paper where they had seized a 
truckload of wild ducks from the lead- 
ing hotels and clubs because they were 
not properly tagged. 

Should this slaughter be done by a 
few who can afford to feed them, or 
should we all have a chance, get less 
ducks and leave the rest for seed? 

Oregon. FRANK M. HAINES. 


Note.—We don’t see how constitu- 
tional laws can be enacted to cover this 
case, which is one that has occupied 
the attention of sportsmen, on and off, 
for the past thirty years to our per- 
sonal recollection. As long as a duck 
club hunter confines his kill to the lim- 
its of the law, what can we do about 
it? And as to feeding ducks—if such 
a thing should ever be declared unlaw- 
ful (altho we haven’t heard of such a 
law ever being enacted), we believe the 
club could get around it by some means, 
such, for instance, as starting a tame 
duck or chicken preserve on the prop- 
erty, thereby affording an excuse for 
spreading the feed. We _ believe the 
most effective way to keep duck killing 
within sportsmanlike bounds is to keep 
down the limit and then see to it that 
it is not overreached. However, we 
shall be glad to receive advice from 
anyone who has in mind a better solu- 
tion of the problem.—Editor. 





Shooting Snipe in a Snowstorm. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Two years ago 
on December 15th, while hunting quail, 
I was turned away from that game by 
the sight of a juicy Wilson snipe which 
arose at my feet and scurried away 
thru the snowflakes, only to be checked 
about thirty yards away by some No. 8 
lead messengers from my gun. 

The appearance of the snipe under 
the conditions came as at least a slight 
surprise. I had killed them in cold 
weather before, but never before had I 
made the sight on the end of my gun 
dodge snowflakes in order to connect 
with a snipe. 

It was freezing weather, and the snow 
had been falling since about 9 o’clock 
in the morning. I had left home about 
S and had hunted quail until noon. Up 
to that time I had failed to find quail, 
but I had in mind a ravine in which 
there were piles of brush and clumps 
of horseweeds. I thought possibly I 
could find quail in that sort of cover. 
So, cutting across a meadow where I 


had often hunted snipe, I was making 





for this ravine when I ran into the sin- 
gle snipe. 

Thru the meadow ran the seepage 
from a large spring, which sat above 
the meadow on a hillside. This spring 
water cut the pasture in half until its 
waters found an outlet in a branch 
skirting the pasture. Altogether, the 
spring and its surroundings made a good 
field for snipe. 

When I found the snipe in the mea- 
dow, altho I thought at the moment that 
he was the original fool-bird to let him- 
self be found in such weather, I won- 
dered whether I might not find another 
by following the water-trickle thru the 
pasture. And, since my curiosity got 
the best of me, I did follow that water- 
trickle thru the cold and thru the fall- 
ing snow. 

I must pause to remark that to me 
duck-shooting is alluring and that quail- 
shooting is fascinating, but for both 
allurement and fascination, along with 
a binding satisfaction in the day’s sport, 
shooting Wilson snipe stands supreme 
in the small-game class. 

After I had killed that snipe I almost 
without knowing it put that ravine, with 
its brush piles, horseweeds and possi- 
ble quails, in the back of my head and 
I followed that water-trickle for Wil- 
son snipe. 

I hadn’t gone twenty steps until I 
jumped another snipe and I missed him 
clean with both barrels. Unblushingly 
do I say I missed him, for that snipe 
was the most expert twister I had ever 
tried to cover. 

But I didn’t miss all the snipe I 
flushed in the snowflakes on that De- 
cember day. For, after I had spent the 
entire afternoon in that 20-acre meadow 
following the water-trickle back and 
forth, I had nine Wilsons. 

Yes, I missed some birds! I didn’t 
get them all! During the afternoon I 
must have kicked at least twenty-five 
jacksnipe from the snow-covered edge 
of the water. They were all big, strong 
birds which appeared to be well able 
to withstand the cold December weath- 
er, and the snowflakes seemed only to 
make them better dodgers and twisters. 

When 4:30 p. m. came it was almost 
dark, and, as I looked at my watch, I 
made up my mind to forget entirely the 
possibility of finding quail in the ra- 
vine. It wasn’t hard to forget the quail 
either, because I had in my pockets 
nine of the fattest Wilson snipe that 
had ever come to Missouri. To top it 
all, too, I knew they would keep well. 
For they came just off the ice! 

Mo. J. ARTHUR DUNN. 





A Bear Hunt on Vancouver Island. 


I was working for the kmpire Lum- 
ber Co. at Cowichan Lake, on Vancou- 
ver Island, B.-C., which, in my opinion, 
is a sportsman’s paradise, as deer, elk, 
bears and cougars are plentiful there. 
There is also an abundance of upland 
birds, and the finest trout fishing I 
have ever seen is to be had in the lake. 
So it was impossible for me to stay at 
home when I happened to get some 
spare time. In the evenings I got my 
fishing line and rowed around the lake, 
but I shouldered my rifle whenever I 
could get a whole day off and took a 
stroll thru the woods. 

This day, the 15th of September, 1914, 
I took an exceptionally long walk and 
climbed way up on the mountain. I 
saw several deer and blue grouse, but 
did not shoot any, because I could get 
them lower down and below the moun- 
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tain if I wanted any; but I was not 
out for meat. My main object was to 
look for cougar signs, of which I saw 
some, but none fresh, so I started to 
go back again in a roundabout way, 
when I came to where a bear had just 
been feasting on a nest of yellow jack- 


ets. But that was such a common sight 
that I did not pay much attention to 
it, but, going a little further down, I 


saw him standing 125 yards from me, 
directly in my path. It was open tim- 
ber there, quite park like, as there was 
no underbrush, and I could see the bear 


plainly. He was digging for something 
that I later discovered to be another 


yellow jacket nest. He stood with his 


head turned straight away from me, 
but I could see his head between his 
legs. It was a very difficult shot to 


make, but it was the only fair one that 
I could see, so I aimed at his head and 
fired. He reared up on his hind legs 
at the report of the rifle and grabbed 
the right paw with his left and shook 
it like a man will do if he gets his hand 
Tiurt and immediately disappeared be- 
tween the trees, 

I thought, of course, it was the last 
1 would see of him, so I started to 
walk over to where he had been to see 
what he had been doing. When I was 
about fifty yards from there I saw Mr. 
Bruin coming back again. I thought 
that he came looking for me, so l 
stopped and made ready to receive him. 
He came right back to the same place 
again and started to pick up moss and 
things, as if looking for the thing that 
had hurt him. He had apparently not 
heard my shot, as he did not look for 
me. He had now turned broadside to 
me, making a fine target. I aimed at 
his neck and fired again, and he lost 
interest in everything this time and 
laid down. 

I was curious to see where I had hit 
him the first time, so I started to in- 
vestigate and found that the bullet had 
glanced along the inside of his paw, 
just enough to make it bleed, but it 
must have given him a pretty nasty 
sting judging by the way he acted. 

I wanted some of that meat to take 
home with me, so I skinned him out, 
except for the head and hind quarters. 
These I cut off and left the skin on. 
I-now rolied the whole thing together 
and tied it up with a rope that I al- 
Ways carried with me and proceeded 
down the mountain for camp. But I 
soon found that I had more of a job 


than I had bargained for. That skin 
would never stay tied, no matter how 
I tied it. It was as slippery as an eel. 


I finally reached camp, tired and hun- 
gry, where the cook and the rest of the 
boys gave me a warm welcome, as well 
as a warm and muchly relished supper. 
Wash. J. E. HARLIN. 


State Game Departments. 


At each annual meeting of the state 
game commissioners for the past ten 
or fifteen years a resolution has been 
passed recommending civil service be 
applied to all state game departments. 
Such resolutions were generally pre- 
ceded by earnest and urgent statements 
of reasons why the game departments 


should be under civil service. Every 
incumbent of these positions realizes 
how little effective progress towards 


betterment can be made by the average 
state game commissioner during the 
term of his office. These men, as well 
as everyone else interested in game cul- 
ture, would like to see civil service ap- 
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plied to stabilize the administration by 
removal of disrupting influences. A 
man is needed who is versed in the 
subject he must handle and be free to 
perfect plans for the good of public 
interest in game. There is a growing 
sentiment in favor of a state game 
commission appointed by the governor 
to serve alternate terms and without 
pay, their expenses to be paid when 
upon the business of the commission, 
which will direct and support the ac- 
tions of the state game warden. 

There seems little hope of speedy 
relief by the application of civil service 
in the state game department, so one 
must turn elsewhere in hope of results. 
The state warden should remain in of- 
fice undisturbed long enough to accom- 
plish something. He must be free to 
surround himself with an effective force 
of assistants and not be the victim of 
a group of incompetents wished upon 
him by a political system. A _ hostile 
legislature can work havoc with the 
most efficient state game department 
if that office happens to be at its mer- 
cy. At each meeting of the legislature 
there appears to be a strenuous fight 
needed to put over the least move 
towards reform or improvement. Legis- 
latures appear to be naturally suspi- 
cious of many measures offered. 

Sut one way offers progress in this 
matter and that is towards organiza- 
tion of every interested person in game 
culture and protection. Where there is 
little interest an effort should be made 
to stimulate it by offering live issues 
requiring action. There may be local 
associations interested in problems re- 
quiring local action. These small as- 
sociations or chapters, should’ be 
merged, as there must be one strong 
association to represent the state by 
being fully alive to all state needs. 
This organization should occupy the po- 
sition of backbone for the game depart- 
ment. Its function should be to back 
the right men for commissioners and 
wardens. Supporting recommended ap- 
pointments, fearless criticism should be 
forthcoming when it is necessary or de- 
served. The regional association should 
take it upon the organization to recom- 
mend local game wardens and stand 
sponsor for them by supporting their 
administration. Many a local game 
warden of today feels he is going 
against public opinion in attempting to 
enforce the law in difficult cases. This 
feeling does much to sap the warden’s 
energy. Just as public indifference 
more than often results in lack of ac- 
tion on the warden’s part. 

SMITH RILEY, 

Colo. District Forester. 


Dr. Nelson Writes of the Elk 
Situation. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The elk situa- 
tion, both north and south of the Yel- 
lowstone Park (date of this letter, De- 
cember 27, 1919), is a serious one. We 
have reports that indicate the slaughter 
by hunters of about 8,000 elk from the 
northern herd during the recently closed 
hunting season. It is said that more 
than 4,000 carcasses were shipped out 
and that at least an equal number were 
killed in addition by local hunters or 
died from wounds, thus exterminating 
practically one-half of the northern 
herd. About 3,000 elk are still in the 
Yellowstone Park, where they will be 
eared for by the park people. The oth- 


ers are widely scattered in the surround- 
ing country. 





Among the southern herd the fux)) 
hunting did not make a serious ov 
killing, but it is faced with a shortage 
of forage on the range and a small sup- 
ply of hay to carry them thru this un- 
precedentedly severe winter. Severe 
winter weather began about two months 
before the usual time, bringing the elk 
down out of the mountains. 

At the Biological Survey Winter Elk 
Refuge we have 850 tons of hay, anid 
the State of Wyoming has 450 tons in 
that section, a total of 1,300 tons. In 
view of the emergency, at my recom- 
mendation, the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized me to spend $45,000 of the 
general funds of the Biological Survey, 
for the purchase of additional hay to 
feed the elk. I have just received « 
telegram that 573 tons have been pur- 
chased at $45 a ton. This hay will 
probably have to be hauled more than 
twenty miles to the feeding grounds, 
bringing the cost per ton to above &Gv. 
We shall purchase such additional hay 
as our funds will permit. 

I trust that with this additional hay 
we may pull the elk thru without the 
appalling losses which seemed probable 
at one time. You may rest assured that 
we shall do everything possible to help 
the elk thru the winter. Should the 
winter continue with unusual severit) 
and extend very late in the spring, 
heavy losses of elk will be inevitable. 
But I trust that the severity of the 
winter will ease up towards spring anid 
that the elk will manage to get thru in 
better shape than it first appeared pos- 
sible. 

This situation again brings up the 
vitally necessary purchase of lands in 
Jackson Hole along the lines of the elk 
program put out by Colonel Graves anid 
myself, in order to provide an abun- 
dance of hay and winter grazing for 
elk in the Jackson Hole Valley. With 
about 10,000 acres of additional land in 
the valley available for the elk a herd 
of from 15,000 to 20,000 could be per 
petuated indefinitely, thus providing «a 
surplus each year of from 3,000 to 5,000 
animals for sportsmen. It would be 
necessary to take the surplus each sea- 
son in order to prevent overstocking of 
the available forage. 

In this connection I may say that the 
southern extension of the Yellowstone 
ark as proposed and the restricted 
grazing areas that the Forest Service 
has laid out for the benefit of the elk, 
when combined, will in no way inter- 
fere with the maintenance of the cat- 
tle now in that region. By arrange 
ments which the Forest Service wil! 
make for the benefit of the cattlemen 
every head of livestock now in that re 


gion can be well provided for. The 
main fight being raised by the ecattle- 


men against the extension of Yellow- 
stone Park and against the national! 


measures for conserving the elk is based 
on the idea on their part that the plans 
which have been laid out are merely 2 
beginning of a still greater extension 
of restrictions. 

This idea is wholly imaginary, as the 
program now laid out covers everything 
that we have every intention of doing. 
The program as set forth provides am 
ply for the future of the elk herds, and 
at the same time will permit of the 
maintenance of the present cattle in- 
dustry in that section. Of course it 
would not permit of the extension of 
the cattle industry up to the point that 
the range would become so overstocked 
by cattle that the cattle themselves 
would be wiped out on the occurrence 
of 2 severe season. Neither the Forest 
Service nor the Biological Survey has 
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Below is shown the well known 
vill Shakespeare Level Winding device 
an which winds the line perfectly even 
and level. 
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Above is shown the famous South 
Bend Anti-Back Lash device, which 
entirely eliminates back lashes. 
snarls or tangles. 
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SOUTH BEND LEVEL 
WINDING ANTI-BACK | 
| LASH CASTING REEL | 


SS O be able to throw your bait and line accurately and 
gracefully out o’er the water with never a back-lash, 
snarl or tangle—and then, on the “strike,” to quicklv 
rd “reel him in” with a perfectly taut, evenly wound line- 
there’s real bait-casting joy. 


M) And it’s that joy and sport of perfect casting which comes to anglers 
.e using the new South Bend Level Winding Anti-Back-Lash Reel, 
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A Combination of Two of 
e THE SOUTH BEND ANTL America's Best Known Casting Reels 


“e BACK-LASH-REEL The new South Bend is a mechanically perfected combination of the 
$ famous Anti-Back-Lash device of the South Bend Anti-Back-Lash 
Reel, with the Level Winding or spooling device of the celebrated 
Shakespeare. With it, thumbing and spooling are entirely elimin- 
ated. It absolutely cannot back-lash. and upon reeling in, the auto- 
matic spooling device, without any guidance whatever on the part of 
the caster, winds the line perfectly even and level, the same as the 
bobbin attachment on a sewing machine. 


Beginners, without previous practice, can cast with the same ease 
and accuracy as an expert with this new South Bend reel. More 
‘-xperienced anglers can realize its advantages for night fishing. 

Mf strong, rigid construction, the frame and all component parts are of Liberty 
silver. Design is perfectly plain with a rich French Gray, mirror-like satin finish. 
Agate jeweled spool caps with adjustable spring tension grips. Gearing is quad 
; ruple multiplying. Double grips are of white ivoroid. Capacity is 100 yards 
a measured by 16 to 20 pound silk line. Absolutely guaranteed without time limita- 





n Over fifty thousand of the famous South tion. : 
Bend Anti-Back-Lash-Reels—in use today — See this Reel at your Dealers 
e attest to its popularity. It absolutely can- Write for Booklet giving complete Details 
- not back-lash. It runs freely and thumbs se aaliaas pron Eero 
; ftEse i i See this new Sout end at your dealers, or write for free booklet giving detail 
4 Soot anes omtng way sor Oe aapener and complete information. Also ask for the “Days of Real Sport,’’ our catalog 
and easier for the expert. Guaranteed with- showing complete line South Bend Quality Tackle for all iresh water fishing, and 
l out time limitation. many species of salt water fish. A postal brings both catalog and ree! folder. 
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the slightest desire to unnecessarily en- 
danger the cattle industry, and if the 
stockgrowers will take up the matter 
in an unbiased frame of mind I believe 
the matter can be adjusted to their sat- 
isfaction. There is no occasion for them 
to become panic-stricken over what they 
imagine may be done in the future on 
grounds of suppositious restrictions 
which none of us have the slightest idea 
of proposing. 

I may add in this connection from a 
purely disinterested point of view, the 
maintenance of this elk herd, which 
should provide a surplus of from 3,000 
to 5,000 elk each year, would be an as- 
set to the State of Wyoming compara- 
ble to what it might obtain from the 
same range occupied by cattle. ‘The 
extraordinary interest that the whole 
world would have in the State of Wyo- 
ming as the home of such a magnifi- 
cent remnant of our former wonderful 
supply of game would render it one of 
the notable regions of the world and 
would make it the mecca of sportsmen 
from not only all parts of the United 
States but from various parts of the 
world. The existence of this elk herd 
would add something to the state of 
far greater value than its immediate 
’ cash value, which latter in itself would 
be no mean item. 

E. W. NELSON, 
Chief of Bureau of Biol. Survey. 
Washington, D. C. 


In Defense of Jackson Hole 
Settlers. 


Kditor Outdoor Life :—I enclose here- 
with a clipping from the Jackson Cour- 
ier relative to just who Iman H. Wil- 
son is. I speak with regards to the 
author of an article that appeared in 
the January issue of your magazine 
relative to the Jackson’s Hole elk. It 
appears that no one in the valley is ac- 
quainted with this person, and for that 
matter there seems to be no one in the 
Jackson’s Hole country by that name, 
which leads me to believe that you are 
being misled with regards the true iden- 
tity of the author as he tries to mis- 
lead the public in his statements with 
regards the settlers of this section. Evi- 
dently the sight of the two good eyes 
of your informant is as erroneous as 
the impression that he seeks to convey 
of the settlers of this valley. 

That it is true that a great many elk 
were killed in the valley this year no 
one denies. The elk came in here this 
year sixty to ninety days earlier than 
usual, due to the heavy snowfall in the 
mountains, equally as early, driving 
them before it. They came by the hun- 
dreds to the low foothills and into the 
valley, and were killed in the same num- 
bers by the people; but, allow this to 
sink deeply into the minds of those who 
think the people of this valley are elk 
butchers: These elk were killed law- 
fully and in season, and the teeth were 
taken as a matter of course, just as 
anyone would have done under like cir- 
cumstances, but the meat was saved for 
food and was not left for the coyotes 
as your informant states. 

Some of the article is only too true, 
for the good of the settlers, in that he 
states that the elk break down the 
fences, eat his pastures and damage his 
crops. True enough, but the settlers 
do not kill elk for their teeth as part 
pay for the damage done. 

That there are some tusk-hunters in 
this section yet is not doubted, and that 
they kill elk for the teeth is equully 
true, but do not allow the impression 
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to remain that the settlers of the val- 
ley are of that type, as your informant 
‘vould lead the public to believe. 

The State of Wyoming allows each 
person above a certain age the right to 
kill lawfully one elk, if such person 
does so lawfully, even tho by the hun- 
dred, for there are hundreds of hunt- 
ers. Is this slaughter? If it is the 
State of Wyoming is responsible for it. 

In the September number of your 
magazine I stated that I doubted very 
much if another game country could 
be pointed out where the temptation to 
violate the game law was as often pre- 
sented to the average hunter as in this 
valley with as few real violations as 
actually occur. I firmly believe this to 
be true. 

In the name of justice to the law- 
abiding settlers of this valley I hope 
that the real identity of this misleading 
person, Iman H. Wilson, will be re- 
vealed. J. G. IMESON. 

Note.—Possibly “Iman H. Wilson’ is 
a nom de plume. His letters are dated 
at Jackson, Wyo., and his envelopes bear 
the Jackson postmark. While we al- 
ways like to discourage the use of noms 
de plume, yet there are instances war- 
ranting it—such, for instance, as giving 
information on criminals who may be 
neighbors, or giving any other informa- 
tion that might arouse the wrath of the 
man or men accused to such an extent 
as to endanger the informant’s business 
or his life.—Hditor. 





A Deer from Upper Michigan. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Inclosed you 
will find picture of a deer head killed 
November 22, 1918, in Upper Michigan, 
Mackinae County. His antlers measure 























THE HORNS WENT 27 IN. FROM TIP 
TO TIP. 
27 inches from the base of the skull 


to the tip—that is, the measurement of 
both antlers. That makes 54 inches, 
or 27 inches each. One beam has eight 
points, the other seven. This deer 
weighed 235 pounds, dressed, at the ex- 
press office three days after he was 
killed. THEODORE BRIGGS. 
Mich. 


The Storm’s Effect on Bird Life. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At night, two 
weeks ego (date of letter, May 7, 1919), 
¢ great number of dead birds of spe- 
cies foreign to this latitude were picked 
tp in the city (Forest City, Ark.) and 
country. Among the number were a 
white-crowned sparrow, unknown, a cat 








bird, indigo bunting, Nashville warbler 
cerulean warbler, two warblers un 
known, Maryland yellow throat, yellow 
breasted chat, blue-headed viroe, tw: 
vires unknown, one thrush unknown 
Louisiana water thrush and other spe- 
cies unknown. This is something un 
usual to us Arkansans and we would 
ask an explanation thru your valuable 
journal. A lover of bird life, 

Ark, ED LANDVOIGT. 

Note.—After referring Mr. Land- 
voigt’s letter to E. H. Forbush, state 
ornithologist of Massachusetts, we re 
ceived the following from him, dated 
July 22, 1919: ‘We have really no clue 
to what happened to the birds de- 
scribed by Mr. Landvoigt, except this: 
That during the last few days of April 
we had a severe storm here, which 
checked the flight of birds, probably 
sent some of them southward, and in 
some cases killed numbers. If a simi- 
lar storm occurred in Arkansas at that 
time, it may have had a similar effect.” 





Counting the Points on Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have had 
several discussions recently in regard 
to’ counting points on deer horns. Sev- 
eral heads have been brought in, some 
having four points on one side and 
seven or eight on the other. One man 
will claim it is a four-pointer; another 
will call it an eight or nine-pointer, as 
the case may be. The writer claims to 


count all points, exclusive of brow 
points, where they are _ well-defined 
points. Are moose heads counted by 


both horns, or only one; also elk and 
caribou? RAZ. 

Oregon. 

Note.—The most common practice is 
to count all points on moose, caribou 
and deer on both horns. Elk is the 
single exception to the rule in the deer 
family. These heads are designated as 
a five-pointer, a six or a seven-pointer, 
indicating the greatest number of 
points on either horn. There is ample 
justification for counting only the 
points on one horn of the elk, as the 
single antlers seldom vary in number 
of points, as do those of deer, moose 
and caribou.—Editor. 





Large Antelope Heads. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your De- 
cember issue I notice, on page 375, an 
article entitled, “Large Antelope Horns,” 
by Roy Williams of Montana, and from 
the measurements they surely are large. 

The last year that the season was 
open in Colorado I killed an antelope 
which, I think, has the widest spread of 
any antelope ever shot, but the horns 
are not as heavy in some respects as 
Mr. Williams’ antelope, neither are they 
as long. A comparison of the two an- 
telope heads may be of interest to your 
readers : 

Williams. Garrett. 





(In.) (In.) 
Outside curve of beam 15% 13% 
Around base of horn.. 6% 6 
Length of beam, includ- 
ing distance to tip of 
prong and back to ~ 
DOMIR- sc cea smeoce ss 21% 17 
Widest palmation..... +t 4% 
Tip to tip of horns.... 12% 20 
Widest outside spread 
OF OEMS 666s os eccces at 20 
Total of all measure- 
IGM csc cheneess 77 81% 
Colo. JNO. W. GARRETT. 








Sighting a Rifle. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 54, 
January (1919) Outdoor Life, the editor 


of the Arms and Ammunition Queries 
(Not the same as in charge now.—Ed.) 
coins a new ballistic term, and from the 
fact that his instructions for adjusting 
the sights of a rifle are vague and would 
be very unsatisfactory to the average 
| shooter, there is the customary desire 
| to jump into the fuss and try to clear 
| up what, to use one of Mr. C. Newton’s 
, phrases, “appears as clear as mud.” Let 
us first take up some definitions: 

What is the trajectory of a bullet? 

Ingalls’ Exterior Ballistics: The tra- 
jectory is the curve described by a point 
on the axis of a projectile in its passage 
thru the air. It is divided into the as- 
cending and descending branches, and 
the point where these branches unite, 
and which is obviously the highest point 
of flight, is called the summit. 

British Textbook of Smallarms: The 
trajectory is the curve described by the 
center of gravity of the bullet in flight. 

Alger’s Exterior Ballistics: The tra- 
jectory is the curve traced by the pro- 
jectile in its flight from the muzzle of 
the gun to the first point of impact, 
which point of impact is called the point 
of fall; in other words, it is the path 
of the projectile between these two 
points considered as a curve. 
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beginning at, “travels above it,” and in- 
sert, “curving away from the line of 
sight until the summit of the trajectory 
is reached and then curving,” ete. 

It is the last clause that is the diffi- 
culty here. What, Mr. Editor, is the 
object of shooting at all but to hit the 
target? What is the study of ballistics 
but the study of a science to enable the 
shooter to hit the target? Supposing 
Mr. Conrad shot into a 4-foot tree, where 
would the bullet go to, please? Or, sup- 
pose he shot into a clay bank, as C. T. 
does, how far below the line of sight 
would his bullet travel? Again, suppose 
he shoots at an angle on to the water; 
the line of sight terminates on the sur- 
face of the water, but does the bullet 
go below the line of sight until it has 
spent its force and sinks? 

In shooting we are interested by two 
points only, the muzzle of the gun and 
the target, and at no time can we be 
interested in the bullet after it passes 
the target unless we are shooting at a 
piece of cloth tied between two trees 
and the bullet goes on, killing a neigh- 
bor’s cow that has strayed within range, 
and then we are very much interested, 
for what affects our pocketbook these 
days interests us thoroly. 

In the study of ballistics, or shooting, 
we have constantly before us two things 
and only two things—the gun and the 
target—and a secondary interest lies in 
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A D B—Trajectory; A B—Line of sight; A C—Line of departure; D E-J—Co-ordinate to sum- 


t of trajectory; Angle C A B—Angle of departure; A F—Line of elevation; Angle C A F—Angle of 


ip; Angle F A B—Angle of elevation. 


We will need three other definitions 
to be able to explain our differences of 
Opinion: The line of departure is the 
line in which the projectile is moving 
when it leaves the gun. It is tangent to 
he trajectory at its origin and in small 

ms coincides with the axis of the bore 

the gun. The angle of departure is 

» angle between the line of departure 

d the line of sight. The line of sight 

the straight line passing thru the 

hts and the point aimed at. 

Now let us take the following sen- 
nee in the editor’s answer just re- 

rred to: “Under these conditions the 
‘llet travels for a certain distance be- 

v the sight line, but constantly ap- 

oaching it, rises until it crosses the 
tht line, travels above it, but curving 
wnward until it agdin reaches the 
cht line at the target, then falls still 

rther and continues its flight below 
© sight line.” 
First let me make a slight correction 







what we do to the target, but never do 
we consider the bullet or projectile after 
it has pussed the target. 

Again, let us take another sentence: 
“For ordinary hunting, so adjust the 
sights that the bullet’s trajectory raises 
about two inches above the sight line 
at the highest point.” 

Mr. Editor, do you suppose that any 
majority of your readers have a ma- 
chine rest so that they can set the rifle 
to shoot at a certain distance; then do 
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you suppose they have an engineer's 
level to spot the line of sight on papers 
hung between the rifle and the target 
so as to actually test out the height 
that the bullet passes above the line of 
sight by the penetration of the papers? 
Or do you suppose that they have stud- 
ied ballistics to such an extent that they 
ean sit down and figure the range that 
will allow the trajectory to rise two 
inches above the line of sight? In either 
of the above cases I doubt if that let- 
ter would ever have been written. 

Why not say: Measure a range of 
200 yards, set up a target, make a muz- 
zle rest out of a bag of sand which will 
allow your hand to rest on the bag when 
holding the rifle for shooting, or the 
fore-end can be rested on the bag and 
the hand rest against the bag for great- 
er steadiness, but under no case should 
the barrel beyond the fore-end be al- 
lowed to rest on the bag when shooting. 
You can now begin shooting, and after 
every second or third shot regulate the 
sights until you are satisfied with the 
group that the rifle makes on the tar- 
get. In this you can take your choice 
of methods of aiming, either aiming at 
the center of the target, or as is done 
in military shooting, aim at the bottom 
of the target, as per cuts, and in this 
case we will show the cross hairs, but 
the open or peep sights would be as 
shown. Another thing, as the intersec- 
tion of the cross-hairs is exactly two 
inches above the center of the barrel, 
if he were to allow for the trajectory 


rising two inches above the line of 
sight, he would greatly overshoot his 


target at game-shooting 
distance. 

Now let us go back a little and look 
at: “To render such a sight practical 
for hunting, it is necessary to so elevate 
the rear end of the telescope that the 
sight line and the line of projection of 
the bullet converge towards each other 
as they leave the rifle.” As we elevate 
the rear of the telescope we increase 
the range; also we shorten the distance 
from the rifle that the trajectory of the 
bullet cuts the line of sight, to use the 
editor’s terms, but really that does not 
concern us one bit when we are target- 
ing a rifle. For instance, what we ac- 
tually do when we raise the rear of the 
telescope is to elevate the muzzle of 
the rifle and so give the bullet a greater 
angle of projection. Note cut. 

We have the line of sight always the 


any ordinary 
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A 
sume, for it is a straight line joining 
the sights and the target. Now let us 


raise the rear of the telescope, as the 
editor says. Can you not that vou 
do not change the telescope as regards 
the line of sight, but that you do ac- 
tually increase the angle at A between 
the line of sight and the line of projec- 
tion, i. e., the bore of the gun, and thus 


see 


throw the muzzle of the rifle higher 
so that the bullet is projected out of 
the barrel at a greater angle to the 
line of sight (a greater angle of pro- 


jection), and this causes the bullet to 
rise higher above the line of sight in 
its travel to the target, and as it raises 
higher above the line of sight it cannot 
cut the line of sight at the target, but 
will strike the target above where the 
line of sight does, so that we say we 
shoot high? (In this we still consider 
that the range is 200 yards.) Let us 
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ing, and has also given us a new ballis- 
tic term. 

Let us take this paragraph by sec- 
tions and thus we will first note that 
he gives a very able definition of the 
trajectory as follows: “The actual tra- 
jectory of a rifle bullet is the parabolic 
curve formed by the bullet’s path from 
the muzzle of the rifle to the target.” 
And then we have: “The practical tra- 
jectory is that portion of the actual 
trajectory between the point where the 
trajectory first intersects the sight line 
and the target and is always less in 
height than the actual trajectory.” 

It is in this last part that we have 





the new term inserted—that of “prac- 
tical trajectory.” Mr. Editor, pull up 
into the harness for a little quiz in 


ballistics. Suppose we are shooting a 
3-inch field gun at 8,000 yards. Now, 
the trajectory of a field gun, a 10-inch 











A 
attempt another illustration. We = will 
consider the Springfield, for it shoots 


the same shell as Mr. Conrad’s Sauer, 
and both guns should have the same 
trajectory, only as the Sauer is affected 
by: flip, not having the barrel covered 
as the Springfield has. In both rifles 


at 200 yards the trajectory would, at its 
summit, raise above the line of sight 


0.2409 inches. We will leave the front 
sight cover on the rifle and raise the 
leaf of the rear sight to use the peep 
sight and thus simulate the telescope. 
Now, readers, why do we elevate the 
rear sight but to increase the range? 

In the next paragraph the editor has 
apparently mixed up two very different 
divisions of ballistics, or of rifle test- 
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gun (cannon), a 16-inch gun, or a rifle 
(shoulder gun) is computed with the 
same set of formulas, tho there are 
plenty of differences in their manner 
of sighting. The sights of a field gun 
are not attached to the gun at all, but 
are situated about a foot to the left 
and about half the same distance above 
the axis of the barrel when in a hori- 
zontal position. As there are two ways 
of sighting a field gun, direct and in- 
direct, we will only refer to the direct 
sighting where we can see the target 
8,000 yards away. To get a range of 
8,000 yards we have to give the gun an 
angle of elevation of 24° 42.4’—that is, 
the axis of the bore makes an angle of 
24° 42.4’ with the line of sight, and in 
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this case we have the muzzle of tiie 
gun about two feet above the line of 
sight; in other words, the projectile 
leaves the gun at a height of two feet 
above the line of sight so that it cannot 
cut the line of sight except as it tray- 
eled up the barrel of the gun. What 
becomes of your “practical trajectory?” 
Also, when the gun is fired, the jum), 
which is positive, adds 7.7’ to the angle 
of elevation, giving an angle of depur- 
ture of 24° 50.1’. Worse and more of 
it. 

At the last shoots of the army and 
navy and the national guard at Camp 
Perry there were prizes offered for the 
ranges of 1,200 and 1,500 yards. Now, 
for 1,500 yards the angle of departure 
for the Springfield is 1° 46.951’. That 
would bring the intersection of the line 
of sight and the trajectory at a dis- 
tance of 114% inches from the muzzle 
of the gun. Mr. Editor, compute the 
angle, please, and tell us how much dif- 
ference there is between the height of 
the “actual trajectory” and the “prac- 
tical trajectory ;” also at 500 yards, an- 
gle of departure 15.918’, front sight one 
inch above the axis of the barrel. 

No, Mr. Editor, there seems to have 
been no such term as “practical trajec- 
tory” until you coined the term, or at 
least we have never heard of it, nor 
can we find it in any of our books on 
ballistics or gunnery. 

Let us take another paragraph: 
“Therefore, where the shooting is to be 
done at ranges beyond the point of in- 
tersection of the trajectory and sight 
line the higher above the barrel the 
sight line is located the longer the dan- 
ger zone or point blank of the rifle, 
since the practical trajectory begins fur- 
ther from the muzzle.” 

We wonder if the editor actually 
knows what the term “danger zone” or 
that other much-abused term, “point 
blank,” really means? There may be 
different kinds of danger spaces (zones) 
such as against infantry lying down, 
kneeling, or standing or mounted cav- 
alry. The first two are seldom used, 
but the last two are continually in use 
in our military forces. 

We will now give the definition of 
“danger zone,” or danger space as called 
in the U. S. A.; also the dangerous 
space as the British call it. U. S. A.— 
Danger Space: The sum of the dis- 
tances in the path of the bullet in which 
an object of given height will be struck. 
At long ranges the danger space at the 
farther end of the range alone is con- 
sidered. British—The dangerous space 
for any particular range is the distance 
between the first catch and the first 
graze. 

There is a term in use in the British 
army of which we know no equivalent 
in the American army: The “first 
catch” is that point where the bullet 
has descended sufficiently to strike the 
head of a man whether mounted or 
standing, kneeling, lying, ete. The “firs! 
graze” is the point where the bullet, i! 
not interfered with, will first strike the 
ground. 

The danger space for our Springfiel’ 
is over 535 yards, which is the rang 
when using the battle sight, which i- 
the sight in view when the rear sigh’ 
leaf is down. At a range of 500 yards 
the summit of the trajectory will b: 
2.0356 feet above the line of sight, an 
as the sights of the rifle when sho! 
from the prone position will be approxi 
mately 13% inches from the groun’! 
(measured from the writer’s position i! 
shooting) this will give a height of tra 
jectory of 3.1606 feet from the groun 
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it be perfectly flat at a distance of 
270.56 yards. If we aim at the knees 
of a man 500 yards away the bullet 
would hit another man in the chest 
were he 270.56 yards away. 

From the Description and Rules for 
the Management of the U. S. Rifle, Cal- 
iber .30, Model 1903 (revised May 26, 
1918), we have the following: Danger- 
ous Spaces. (The dangerous spaces were 
enleulated under the assumption that 
the height of a man is 68 inches; that 
the gun, when fired, is 12 inches above 
the ground; that the head of a man on 
horseback is 8 feet above the ground, 
and that the gun is aimed at the middle 
point of the target.) 

Continuous dangerous space at tar- 
get: Infantry, 694.7 yards; cavalry, 
730.4 yards. 

As to the “point blank” of a rifle 
this may be 50 yards, 100 yards, or even 
1,000 yards. It is the shortest distance 
at which the trajectory and the line of 
sight will intersect. It is therefore the 
point where the bullet will strike the 
spot aimed at when the sights are set 
at their lowest point—that is, the short- 
est range for which the sights can be 
set; or, to put it another way, it is the 
longest distance the rifle will shoot ac- 
curately with level sights. With the 


Springfield battle sight it is 5385 yards; 


with peep sight it is 100 yards. With 
some sporting rifles it is 50 yards, with 
others it is 100 yards, and we have 
never had but one sporting rifle that 
had over 200 yards point blank range, 
and that was a Winchester-Lee straight 
pull. 

In regard to the rifle shooting to the 
left with the heavier bullet we would 
charge that more to vibrations set up 
in the barrel than to drift. Drift is the 
effect of the rifling on the bullet and 
the opposite effect, which is a twisting 
motion, on account of the axis of the 
barrel lying above the point of support 
and also above the center of gravity. 
The Sauer rifles have a right-hand twist 
to the rifling, therefore the drift will 
be to the right and the twist of the 
rifle to the left. The Enfield is the 
only rifle which we know of which has 
a left-hand twist to the rifling and this 
throws the bullet to the left. 

Some barrels have a flip caused by 
the vibrations set up by the travel of 
the bullet up the barrel that seems to 
nore than counteract the effect of drift 
so that the rifle shoots to the left; also 
with a military rifle a gripping of the 
barrel by the wood under the upper 
hand as the rifle barrel heats up from 
firing will kink the barrel so that there 
is no knowing where the next shot will 
strike. The short forestock of the Sauer 
would have a somewhat similar effect 
f the barrel bound at opposite points, 
say at breech about half-way up and 
at extreme end, breech and extreme end 
inding on same side. 

Lastly, let us refer to the last sen- 
tence of the editor’s answer: “This 
refers to the drop below the actual line 
‘f projection.” 

I wish to ask the editor how he got 
his figures mixed up, or rather his 
deas? It can readily be seen from the 
bove diagram that his figures should 
iot refer to the line A-C, but to the 
height Y—that is, the distance from the 
ine of sight to the trajectory at its 
lighest point, for the greatest distance 
rom A-C, the line of projection, would 
at the point B, where the projectile 
‘trikes the target, as the line A-C con- 
inues to lie in the same plane as orig- 
nally indicated. In conjunction with 
his, let us have a few more figures. 
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Let us say that the distance A-B is 
1,000 yards, then taking our figures 
from government tables in Description, 
etc., of Model ’06 Springfield: 

At 100 yards the bullet is 3.994 feet 
above the line of sight; at 200 yards it 
is 7.513 feet; at 300 yards, 10.452 feet; 
at 400 yards, 12.695 feet; at 500 yards, 
14.085 feet; at 600 yards, 14.423 feet; 
at 700 yards, 13.496 feet; at S800 yards, 
11.000 feet; at 900 yards, 6.607 feet; at 
1,000 yards, 0 feet. In other words, the 
bullet rises to the height of 14.423 feet 
above the line of sight (actually 14.480 
feet at 580.70 yards from the muzzle of 
the rifle), travels for a very short dis- 
tance at this height, and then begins to 
fall thru the attraction of gravity un- 
til at 1,000 yards it cuts the line of 
sight at the target. If we were to pro- 
long A-C until it would intersect a line 
drawn perpendicular from B and then 
solve the triangle by trigonometry to 
find the length of the perpendicular 
from B to the intersection, we would 
find that it had a length of 14.1 yards 
(42.3 feet). 

This way of computing might be all 
right if we had some way of eliminat- 
ing the attraction of gravity and the 
resistance of the air while shooting for 
test, for with these eliminated the bul- 
let would travel along the line A-C, but 
as we have to do all our firing under 
the action of the air and gravity, we 
compute the other way round and say 
that the curve of the trajectory as trav- 
ersed by the bullet rises to a height of 
14.480 feet above the line of sight, and 
that the bullet drops the same distance 
to the target when shooting at 1,000 
yards with the Springfield and standard 
ammunition. 

I think that the following table is 
what Mr. Conrad wanted when he asked 
for the “actual drop of the 150-grain 
bullet from 50 yards up to 1,000 in 
inches for each 100 yards.” 

SUMMIT OF TRAJECTORY. 


Range Distance 
in from 
Yds. Height. Muzzle. 
100 0.0546 ft. 50.9 yds. 
200 0.2409 ft. 103.8 yds. 
300 0.5956 ft. 157.52 yds. 
400 1.1681 ft. 211.94 yds. 
500 2.0356 ft. 270.56 yds. 
600 BiziGo Lt. 329.47 yds. 
700 4.9892 ft. 452.23 yds. 
800 7.3190 ft. 516.13 yds. 
900 10.4340 ft. 580.70 yds. 
1,000 14.480 ft. 643.60 yds. 


I would also suggest that Mr. Conrad 
send to Outdoor Life and buy a copy of 
that little book, ‘The Modern Rifle,” as 
it will be a great help to him if he is 
a gun bug. BILL. 

Iowa. 





Special 12-Gauge Shotguns. 


By Chas. Askins. 


In certain quarters today the use of 
a 10-gauge shotgun for any purpose 
whatever would be taken as an indica- 
tion that the owner had criminal ten- 
dencies. I do not agree with this view 
at all, having the conviction that the 
big gun, for the reason that with it the 
fowl can be taken at long range, is of 
all weapons the best calculated to de- 
velop wing shooting skill and to show 
downright sport. No man with a 20- 
bore gun will ever learn where to hold 
on a passing mallard at sixty yards, 
but that was the very thing he did learn 
with a good 10. However, I did not 
set out to provoke a tilt with public 


opinion, and this article is written for 
the sake of a lot of us who are desirous 
of securing 10-bore results from the 
popular 12-bore gun. 

In the old pigeon shooting days, live 
birds, say twenty-five years ago, under 
the rules then in effect, the gun was 
limited to 12-gauge, and the shot charge 
to 1% ounces. Sometimes the weight 
of the gun was limited, too, but it was 
generally as heavy as the shooter cared 
to handle. In that game, and under the 
rules, some pretty powerful 12-bore guns 
were developed. The late John L. 
Brewer shot a Greener gun of ordinary 
weight, but it was chambered for a 
3-inch shell and his load was 56 grains, 
or 4 drams, of smokeless powder and 
1% ounces of shot. I have my suspi- 
cions that had Brewer been permitted 
to do so under the rules he would have 


increased that shot charge to 1% 
ounces. Some Texas pigeon shooter 


about that time threw. 14% ounces of 
shot from a 24-bore, and it is a good 
bet that Brewer’s 12 would have han- 
dled the 1% ounces very effectively 
had it been permissible. Anyhow, he 
shot a very powerful load, and one I 
commend to the duck shooter, with a 
heavy enough piece, who desires to get 
everything possible out of the gauge. 
A 12-bore gun weighing 8 to 9 pounds, 
chambered for 3-inch cases, shooting 
Brewer’s load, won’t miss the maximum 
range of an ordinary 10 by many yards. 

Some of our Amerfcan manufacturers 
make heavy enough and strong enough 
guns to use this load of Brewer’s and 
others, but the makers are rather shy 
of recommending any such charge. The 
Parkers would make a gun to handle 
it, I think, and so would the Ithaca Gun 
Co., on request... Others might for all 
I know. Our manufacturers have al- 
ways shown themselves a little more 
conservative in the charges they specify 
than English makers have, and I take 
it the reason for this is that they have 
no government proof house. If they 
had such an institution, and the barrel 
test showed it had ample strength for 
the heavy charge, then blame could be 
shifted from the maker to the proof 
house in case anything happened. As 
it is, they seem to think it best to re- 
main on the safe side. 

The English have gone quite a bit 
farther by way of beating the devil 
around the stump in their use of 10- 
bore charges in 12-gauge guns than we 
seem at all likely to. They have de- 
signed a 12-bore duck gun to use thin 
brass cases instead of paper. It has 
long chambers and is really a sort of 
super 12. The whole gun, chamber and 
bore is cut larger than the usual 12. 
Wads two sizes large are used, and the 
thin shell holds more ammunition. 
Sharp and others state that one of these 
guns is commonly loaded with 58 to 60 
grains of smokeless or black powder 
and 1% ounces of shot. Of course the 
pellets would be large 3s and 4s. The 
weight of the gun is given as 7% to 8 
pounds, but I’d want a 10-pounder if I 
had to handle the gun and load. 

Given weight enough so that the re- 
coil would not bother me, and thick 
enough breech so that misgivings would 
never enter my head, and I can imagine 
a lot of fun with that gun when the 
birds are wild and the wise old mallards 
are cannily staying just out of reach 
of an ordinary gun. With such a gun 
the shot should not be of less size than 
4s, and the piece should be choked to 
the last possible thousandth of an inch. 
If a man could have a gun like that 
which would pattern 80 per cent of No. 
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4 shot, wouldn’t it be fine? I’d shoot 
at a duck 100 yards away—if I had 
plenty of shells and they didn’t cost 

» anything. 

My old friend Sweeley did some beat- 
ing the devil around the stump himself. 
Hie makes an expansive metal wad that 
doesn’t take up anything like as much 
room in the case as does the felt. ' Us- 


ing this wad he found that he could! 
lond 4 drams of bulk smokeless in an! 


ordinary 2%4-inech case. A 2%-inch held 
is much powder and shot as the 3 or 
34-inch used to, you see. On top of 
his 4 drams of Dupont he loaded 14 
ounces of shot. In order to insure a 
close pattern he placed these shot in a 
brass container, one split in two parts 
longitudinally so that it would drop the 
shot at the muzzle or thereabouts. The 
choke acted thru the thin brass con- 
tainer, and yet the outer pellets of the 
charge could not come in contact with 
the bore and thereby be ground out of 
shape. He kills ducks, according to his 
own story, about 10 yards farther than 
the average gun can be depended upon 
to stop them. I have shot about 100 
of these cartridges, the majority of them 
in an automatic shotgun. I liked them, 
but could get no more of them—neither 
can you. I have merely mentioned 
Sweeley and his loads here as a hint of 
what might be done with a 12-bore gun, 
and what, no doubt, will be done some- 
time, 

The Ithaca Gun Company made a spe- 
cial 12-bore gun for a correspondent of 








mine. Mr. Smith swears that he will 
never make another like it, but people | 
have been known to change their minds. | 
It is a conceded fact that much of the| 
trouble in securing perfect patterns | 
from a 12-gauge or any other gauge is| 
due to the cone. The cone is a beveled | 
and tapered section of the barrel lying | 
between the mouth of the shell and the} 
true bore or barrel diameter. Modern | 
guns all have this beveled cone, since | 
with it a long case can be used or a| 
short ease—the case that fits the cham- | 
her will shoot the best, but all will} 
shoot. However, a bit of gray matter | 
and imagination tells us that when the} 
shot escape the shell mouth the first | 
thing they have to do is to spread out | 
and fill the cone, which is equal to the | 
outside diameter of the case and not} 
le inside. Now, having spread out, in| 

jiffy they are again compressed to | 
enter the true barrel diameter. Right | 
there the devil and all is to pay. The 
pellets are jammed as they enter the| 
hore, some of them jammed out of shape, | 
ind the load is so compressed that it| 
grinds all the way up the bore. It is in| 
bud shape when it hits the choke, and 

a result pellets are welded together | 
aud strike the target in clumps, some- | 
times showing shot balling. We can| 
just about take it for granted that shot 
balling is due entirely to the cone where | 
hormal charges are used and yet ball. 

Let any man who wishes to see the 
e'feet of tapered cone examine his gun 
‘ier firing, and if he finds leading in| 

nt of the chamber extending up the 
hurrel for several inches his cone is be- 
living in a perfectly normal manner— 

t is, it is upsetting his shot charge 

| he is getting from 5 to 10 per cent 

s pattern than the choke in his piece} 
Should warrant. 

You see where all this is leading to. 
ly correspondent knew what he wanted. | 
lis wanted a gun with the old Squure | 
Cone that was common when brass shells 
Were used. You understand, when his| 
Shell opened its crimp he wanted the| 
Charge to enter right into the true bar- | 
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| there is simply no comparison. 
| all be mistaken enthusiasm, 
| ting 


| if you will believe me 





|} may 

You are assured the best of ser-| 

vice by mentioning OUTDOOR | | 
muzzle-heavy 


LIFE when writing advertisers. | 


| rel without any of the usual spreading 
| out and compressing business. 
| ured 
| and 
| how—his gun would pattern from 5 to 
| 10 per 
| do it 

| gun could not change its pattern as it 
| leaded at the breech, 
| it would not lead. 


He fig- 
cone— 
any- 


without that devilish 
use did he have for it 


that 
what 


than other guns, and 
after shot, for the 


cent higher 
regularly shot 


for the reason that 
He got the gun, and 


that it shoots so much better, so 


Says 


much more evenly, so much harder and 
| closer than his other shotguns, that 


It may 
but I’m bet- 
that it is not. You take it from 
ine that they can’t build me another 
12-bore shotgun with a cone in it. 

Of course there is a reason why man- 
ufucturers do not like to make this 
square-shouldered’ chamber without a 
eone. It will not handle anything but 
one length of shell. You can see what 
would happen if you put a 25-inch case 


into a square-shouldered chamber 2% 
inches long. It would not funnel the 
load in as usual, but the shot would 
jam into that shoulder like hitting a 


stone wall. The wads would be shaved 
off on the sharp edges—probably the 
outer pellets would be shaved some, too. 
3ut what bothers the gunmakers is that 
a devil of a pressure might be set up 
by this jamming, and they can foresee 
things happening to their barrels. They 
say that some darn chump would be 
dead sure to use a short shell in that 
long chamber, or else a shell too long 
for the chamber, and either would be 
easily capable of raising the very old 
Ned. They can’t trust everybody, you 
see, and therefore prefer to trust no- 
body—mean to go on the old safe and 
sound basis, which, if it is not the best, 
is good enough. But if I ever have an- 
other gun built they will have to trust 
me, 

Any 12-gauge gun which is of reputa- 
ble make, sound construction, with 30- 
inch barrels or longer, having a weight 
of S pounds or more, with chambers 3 
inches long, might well be considered a 
special gun. No use to procure such ¢ 
gun and shoot ordinary loads in it— 
you can’t bring out its quality. No use 
for such a gun either, except it is full 
choke, for a modification reduces range 
and power and you have gained noth- 
ing. It should be bored and regulated 
for large shot, if anybody knows what 
such boring means, for small pellets 
lose velocity so quickly that their range 


= 


is limited anyhow. But if the gun is 
properly made, best quality barrels, 
heavy at the breech, and the powder 


charge is around 4 drams, throwing a 
full 14%, ounces of shot or a trifle more, 
I'd fairly expect to do at 50 yards what 
the ordinary 12 does at 40 to 45. <A 
gain of 5 yards is just a whale of a lot 
when the ducks 
are flying high and wild. 

In case anybody ever takes a notion 
to have a special 12-bore duck gun made 
to order, certain eventualities need be 
kept in mind. The natural, very human 
tendency of a gunmaker when he gets 
an order for a heavy gun, or any other 





gun, is to use his customary frame and 
stock. In order to bring up the weight 


—we will say it is above 8 pounds—he 
will use the heaviest pair of barrels 
that he has. This pair of barrels will 
in all probability be long, for that is the 
kind required in a special gun, and they 
be pretty thick and heavy at the 
muzzle. The result is liable to be, and 
about nine times in ten will be, a very 
gun. 

muzzle-heavy in a wea- 


Now, a gun, 


Ss 


= 


pon heavier than the shooter is accus- 
tomed to wielding, is just about what 
he does not want. We all know of the 
gun that handles light for its weight 
and of the gun that handles heavy fi 
its weight. Well, almost invariably th 
gun that handles heavy will be » Aap 
unbalanced by having too much weight 
at the muzzle. Such a gun not only 
handles heavy, but is liable to cause 
misses thru undershooting. The muz- 
zle-heavy gun will handle slow in the 
first place, and this would tend to make 
it shoot under and behind, and the 
weight on the left arm would have that 
tendency also in spite of all the care 
we might take. It is true, of course, 
that we could become accustomed to 
such a gun after a while and then use it 
accurately, but it is better to start with 
a well-balanced gun in the first place 
and not have a long siege of learning 
to shoot with it. 

It follows that, when ordering a heavy 
gun, no matter the gauge, specify a 
heavy and wide frame—I have yet to 
see a heavy gun that I considered too 
wide across the breech. Order a heavy 
stock, too, with unusual width and 
depth of butt-plate, for you cannot get 
balance any other way. Lastly, have 
the barrels taper sharply to the muzzle. 
You need hardly fear muzzle weakness 
by having the tubes too tapering, for 
the manufacturer will look after that. 
Now, with a heavy stock, with heavy 
and wide breech, barrels very thick at 
the breech compared with the muzzle, 
and a length of not less than 30, prefer- 
ably 32 inches, a gun should be secured 
that would balance and handle like a 
featherweight. A 10-pound duck gun is 
nothing for a man of normal strength 
to handle, provided the weight is nicely 
distributed. The beauty of a fine Eng- 
lish hand-made gun used to lie right 
there—it was filed and finished and 
worked down until it balanced perfect- 
ly; it had strength where strength was 
needed, and no surplus weight where 
it was not necessary, as.a consequence, 
handling light and pointing true. 

There is another sort of special 12- 
bore gun which I shall treat briefly be- 

cause I do not like it. To me, every 
inch a double shotgun is shortened be- 
low 28 is a distinct loss, and so is every 
ounce less than 7 pounds. When I want 
a gun between 6% and 7 pounds, it will 
be a 16, and when the weight is to be 
under 6% it will be a 20. This is only 
my personal opinion, and for the sake 
of the man who does not agree with 
me, of which there are any number, 
[I'll say a word of the 12-bore light gun, 
or what the Englishman terms a game 


gun. My friend, L. P. Smith, has tried 
long and hard to convince me of my 
error in regard to these featherweight 


12s, going so far as to offer to loan me 
his favorite quail gun, which has 2+- 
inch barrels, is too light to mention the 
weight, and shoots like a house afire. 
He couldn’t convince me and he couldn't 
loan the gun to me, because I don't 
want to be convinced—do not mean [0 
be, either. 

Nevertheless, despite my prejudices 
I can see that a 6%-pound 12-bore with 
26-inch barrels might be a very effer- 


tive gun for quail and like game. In 
fact, it is the regular English game gun. 
commonly used on driven game, exce 

as to barrel length, where 28 and 5) 


inches is preferred. For such a gun 2 
load of 234 drams of powder and 11/16 
ounces of shot is recommended, an 
where this charge is not exceeded the 
recoil would not be excessive, and the 
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gun certainly would be an attractive 
thing to handle. 

For myself, I couldn’t get over the 
feeling that it would be foolish to han- 
dicap myself with the unduly light piece 
and the unduly light load, but men dif- 
fer. These light guns should not be 
strained by expecting too much of them, 
and the shooter ought to be content 
with a maximum range of 35 yards 
where the normal 12 is good for 40. 
It is, for this reason, not worth while 
to bore such guns full choke, an im- 
proved cylinder first barrel and a modi- 
fied or half-choked second being as good 
as any. The shot pellets might well 
be a size smaller, too, than those used 
in a full-grown 12. 

Certainly this style of gun is a good 
one on ruffed grouse, woodcock, quail, 
and for all brush shooting—probably no 
better gun is to be had, for 95 per cent 
of the work will be at moderate ranges. 
Smith says that the gun handles so fast 
that he gains two yards over a 12 of 
full weight, and if so the loss is noth- 
ing, for that two yards would make up 
the difference caused by the lessened 
shot charge. However, he uses the full 
shot charge—powder charge, too, and 
that is what.I should do if I had to use 
the gun. 

The real featherweight 12 weighs 5% 
to 64% pounds. Westley-Richard recom- 
mends it for ladies and for boys. The 
load he gives is 30 grains of a semi- 
condensed powder and 15/16 of an ounce 


of shot. So loaded, and bored improved 
cylinder and quarter choked, the gun 


has an effective range of 30 yards. It 
is all reasonable enough. The load is 
a good one for a 20-bore, the weight is 
a 20-bore weight, the gun would pattern 
as closely as a 20 similarly bored, and, 
while the penetration would be slightly 
less than the 20, it would still be ample 
for the range. If a man is wedded to 
a 12-gauge and won’t have anything else, 
why, there is his gun. 

Now, about building these light guns, 
particularly the real featherweights. It 
is to be admitted that the gun-builder 
has his stock and his frame turned out 
by machinery. He will, of course, be 
fempted to use that stock and frame 
without more alteration than he finds 
imperative. He can reduce weight the 
inost readily by attaching very light bar- 
rels, and he might do it. Now, be sure 
that he doesn’t do it. If a 6-pound 12 
were built with the utmost care, pains 
taken to remove every surplus ounce 
about frame and stock, a strong, well- 
balanced gun might be obtained in a 
barrel length of 26 inches. Such an 
iri could be built only at the expense 
of considerable hand work; it would 
cost more to build it than the ordinary 
12 and more ought to be paid for it. 
Therefore, in ordering such a gun, spe- 
cify the weight that is to be placed in 
irime and stock as compared to the 
cht of barrels and fore-end, and see 
to it that your specifications are filled 
to the letter. I once took pains to 
weigh a featherweight gun of a popular 


mMaxe, The frame and stock weighed 
5% pounds, against 244 for barrels and 
fore-end. Do not let anything like that 
happen. A proportion of 314 pounds 


for stock and frame, aS compared with 
4 pounds for barrels and fore-end, will 
ily afford a well-balanced gun. Con- 
ditions and personal likings might alter 
these proportions somewhat, but not 
radically. A man might use a muzzle- 
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light gun to correct a fault—fault of 
Shooting low and behind—but it is far 
heer to correct faults by intelligent 


practice, 


My next article will be on the single- 
barrel trap gun. 





Gun Talk. 
No. 2. 


Chauncey Thomas. 





[These “Gun Talks,” each com- 


plete in itself and in no sense a 
serial, will appear in Outdoor 
Life, one in each issue. i 














Long ago I gave up five-shot groups 
as any test for any gun, and even view 
ten-shot group with doubt. Hence my 
habit of late of firing a whole box of 
ammunition, from twenty to fifty shots, 
to see what a gun will do. © The first 
five shots I ever fired out of my .25 
auto-loading Remington rifle, after six 
or seven shots to sight it in, gave me 
a five-shot group that a silver dollar 
will cover—four would hit a postage 
stamp—and at 100 measured yards, too. 
Now, that means little one way or the 
other, for the next five shots would, no 
doubt, about double the size of the 
group—that is, would perhaps give me, 


say, a 38-inch group at 100 yards with 
ten shots, where the first five shots 


just happened to give me a silver-dollar 
group. Some, no doubt, will recall three 
targets of mine, made at 100 yards, rest, 


with the S. S. Winchester .30-40, and 
published in Outdoor Life about one 
year ago; five shots to a target, and 


each target had four shots in a silver- 
dollar circle. Result: Twelve silver dol- 
lars at 100 yards out of fifteen shots, 
rest, ete. Very nice. sut now .just 
make a composite target of those three 
and they make a 4-inch group, yet still 
giving twelve silver-dollar hits out of 
the fifteen shots. Now, slightly re- 
arrange the targets by shifting centers 
and one can reduce the total group of 


fifteen shots materially, bringing it 
down to almost 3-inch group for the 


fifteen shots, but then such a smaller 
group arrangement will not hit a silver 
dollar twelve times. Hence, I always 
look on all composite groups with some 
suspicion, aS compared to an actual 
rifle-made group. 

Also, I have learned to take with some 
salt various figures called “scores.” We 
read where Smith won this or that 
match at 50 yards with a score of 90, 
and Jones lost some other shoot with a 
seore of 80, but nothing is said, often, 
of what targets were used, and it is 
easily seen that such figures mean noth- 
ing unless calculated on the same tar- 
get. Hence, when I read of various 
possibles made recently, or near possi- 


bles, at sundry short ranges, such as 
20 yards, with guns of doubtful accur- 
acy, like the various automatics com- 


pared to the best target revolvers and 
pistols, I cannot help but think that al- 
most any gun is “accurate” if the tar- 
get, or bullseye, is large enough and 
the distance is short enough. 
Incidentally, I consider 20 yards no 
test for accuracy with any revolver or 
pistol, as many guns and loads will do 
fairly promising work at that short dis- 
tance that are totally inaccurate—even 
keyholing—at 50 yards and beyond. I 
have found that for accuracy that one 
can depend on, that one had better do 
his testing of gun and ammunition at 
100 yards; then if the revolver or pis- 
tol or automatic is reasonably accurate 
at 100 yards that it will be accurate at 
all distances in between. But 10 to 20 
yards’ accuracy proves nothing, as one 
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Machinists’ Supplies 
STEEL, B S, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMI MAN SILVER 
We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 


Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 


‘Do You Take Pictures? 


> bay imal fese sample of our big magazine, show- 
make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 468 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Prof. Stainsky 


“I thank you for 
your very kind let- 
ter, and I beg to 
assure you that it 
would have given 
me much pleasure 
to have called had 
I had the necessary 
moment when I was in 
your city, I visited 
several taxidermist 
shopsin the West, but I 
must say that their 
specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as 
compared with the 
work which you are 
able to do,.”’ 

With best wishes, I am 
yours very truly, 
Edward B. Butler, 
Chicago. Vice Pres. 
Chicago World's Fair. 


Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs. 


Write for prices. 
Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 
Colorado Springs, Colo. | 
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Cured or NO Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, cigars, 
chewed, or used in the form of snuff. Superba 
Tobacco Remedy contains nothing injurious, no 
dope, poisons or habit-forming drugs. Guaranteed. 
Sent on trial. If it cures, costs you one dollar. If 
it fails, or if you are not perfectly satisfied, costs 
you nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


SUPERBA COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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enema cena The internal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


£. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 














FRE Send at once for FREE prospectus. Get 
posted now forthecoming Spring,Sum- Fi 
mer, Fall. I pay good prices for hundreds of ¥ 


kinds of butterflies, insects, for collections 
Simple work with my pictures, price list, in- 
structions 


Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 
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will usually fire many more shots in 
and out of season at_50 yards than one 
will at 20 yards; and, for my use at 
least, a gun that is not accurate at 50 
yards is of practically no use to me 
whatever—except a pocket gun, of 
course, like the 38 S. & W. hammer- 
less. 

But in all these off-hand talks one 
practically always means the usual run 
of things and not the possible excep- 
tions. The most tiresome bore on earth 
is the he or she who is always pointing 
out the obvious exception. Blackbirds 
are black, of course, and have black 
feathers on them, even if their skin is 
white and they are white when picked, 
and I have seen two white blackbirds 
in a wild flock of thousands. I am try- 
ing to write all this for the information, 
if it contains anything new, of those 
who may not have said information at 
hand and are glad to get it; I am not 
writing it for the fault-finder and flaw- 
picker, for limited space makes it nec- 
essary that much be taken for granted 
and the obviously intended meaning is 
the one meant. 

Now comes up another thing that will 
no doubt be inclined to stir up the ani- 
mals. Shooting seems to have a sort of 
religion attached to it, or mixed up with 
it, much like many other ancient and 
more or less honorable pursuits, and 
it is damnation to question any of these 
said gods. But, is a machine rest as 
accurate as is some other method of 
holding? 

For years I accepted the machine 
rest as a law of nature almost, but for 
some time back I have been thinking. 
Dr. Mann and others, while they do not 
openly question the machine rest, still 
they occasionally indicate that hand- 
holding can about equal it, and some 
targets and tests make one wonder if 
there is not something wrong with this 
machine-rest god after all. I have never 
known of the machine rest being thor- 
oly tried out with various guns and 
cartridges compared with the best of 
hand holding—rest, scope, ete.—and I 
am coming to believe that in some cases, 
at least, hand holding would average 
higher than machine holding. Now, re- 
member, I do not state this as a. fact, 
altho no doubt some genius later will 
so translate it, but ask it merely as a 
question. Like the remarks I submit- 
ted “for what they might be worth” to 
Outdoor Life several years ago about 
negative sighting. I now see that I am 
credited with the whole thing—my ques- 
tions are turned to flat first-hand state- 
ments that are absurd on their face. 
But what’s the use? One must endure 
or ignore such things. 

So I want to take as much care right 
here when I first write this as I pos- 
sibly can to make it plain that I do not, 
and in no way intend to, state that the 
machine rest is not as accurate a meth- 
od of holding as some other method 
may possibly be. But I do question the 
matter, however, and ask if the ma- 
chine rest itself in all its phases has 
ever been thoroly and scientifically tried 
out in actual tests beside all other meth- 
ods of holdings. So, if someone later 
misquotes me in this, kindly remember 
that this is a question and not a state- 
ment. 

So, with this understood, we will get 
the machine rest part of it. 
I think there is little doubt that while 
a machine rest may be a good method 
of testing cartridges, rifling and all 
such details, that it is far from a con- 
test for the fully loaded gun as 


a whole, mostly because the machine 


rest usually cuts out the effect of the 
recoil on the bullet. As a general rile, 
a light gun will not shoot as well, all 
other things being equal, as a heavier 
gun; thus, a Springfield with a heavy 
barrel and that weighs, say, 12 pounds 
will usually shoot better than a Spring- 
field cut down to a sporting model that 
weighs, say, 7 pounds. If both guns «re 
clamped rigidly in a machine rest, it 
practically makes the weight of both 
guns equal, and each weighs the total 
of the whole machine rest, plus the gun 
itself—say, several tons in some Cases, 
I believe. Now, it seems to me that 
such a machine rest test would not tell 
us much about the comparative accu- 
racy of the two guns under ordinary 
everyday shooting conditions, and that 
good hand-holding might tell us a whole 
lot more on which we could rely in ac- 
tual shooting on the range or in the 
hills. The same would, no doubt, ap- 
ply to revolvers. It may, and no doubt 
is, practical to make a machine rest 
that allows free recoil, but no gun in 
the hand, or at the shoulder, has free 
recoil; so, the recoil machine rests are 
in themselves not to be relied on too 
much, I am beginning to think. 

It makes all the difference in the 
world on how one holds a revolver, and 
especially the big ones like the .45 S. A. 
Colt. A little difference in pressure on 
the grip and the shot goes higher or 
lower; turn the gun a trifle in the hand 
so that the handle will strike the palm 
at a different anglk on the recoil and 
the bullet goes to right or left, as the 
case may be. Hook the little finger 
under the butt and one often gets other 
results. Use two hands and one is like- 
ly to get something else again. And 
the lighter the gun in proportion to the 
load the greater the difference these 
elements make, as a rule. Now, a rigid, 
a 5 or 6-point, or a free recoil rest does 
not take these things into considera- 
tion; so, is such a test really to be 
taken as a test of the gun itself as an 
instrument to be shot from the hand? 
I doubt it. Others can judge as they 
wish, of course, but such is my opinion, 
at least today, and whether right or 
wrong I do not know. Also, a machine 
rest would probably show that of two 
guns practically just alike, but one with 
a short and the other with an extra 
long barrel, that the longer barreled 
gun was the more accurate. But in 
hand-shooting often the shorter barrel 
is the more accurate, as the too long 
barrel is often “whippy,” or the wrist 
gets tired too soon, and the muzzle dips 
on one unconsciously, hence low shots 
with the extra long barrel. In other 
words, just how much does a machine 
rest really tell about the gun as 4 
whole? 

Speaking of recoil in revolvers, I have 
been asked time and again if the side 
extractor on the S. A. Colt made it in- 
accurate because of an uneven recoil, 
thus making the muzzle jump to one 
side and twist the whole gun to some 
extent around the extractor. So far :is 
I have ever been able to discover, thie 
effect of the extractor on the side is 
nil; nor does one side of the cylinder 
loaded and the other empty seem [0 
make any appreciable difference. | 
suppose that very delicate accurate 
tests might disclose such effects, bul 
for ordinary work I have never been 
able to see any noticeable difference 
when I took off the extractor or when 
I left it on. Greater variations, such 
as in holding in the hand, in the ani- 
munition, in the sighting, ete., probably 
buried all effects due to difference in 
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weight of gun and its balance because 
of the side extractor and change of 
weight and balance in the cylinder as 
the shots were fired. I have fired ten 
shots under the best hand-testing con- 
ditions with just one shot in the cylin- 
der each time; ten shots with full cyl- 
inder each time; ten shots with three 
cartridges on the left side of the cylin- 
der; ten shots with three cartridges on 
the right side of the cylinder, and re- 
peated the test with the extractor re- 
moved, but the resulting 10-shot groups 
told me no particular story. But that 
is no reason why, on repeating the test 
sometime, either I or some other man 
may not suddenly get some very inter- 
esting results. 

Concerning metal-patch bullets in 
guns With other than nickel-steel bar- 
rels, or barrels with some other equally 
hard steel of course, I am doubtful. 
One thing sure, however, at least to my 
mind, and that is that no high velocity 
or the still more powerful high-power 
cartridges with their metal-patch bul- 
lets, high pressures, fast speed and usu- 
ally hot powders should be used in any- 
thing but nickel-steel barrels. In the 
ordinary soft-steel, black powder guns 
such cartridges might soon ruin the bar- 
rel. I know that they have been ad- 
vertised for use in the old black powder 
guns, but so are smokeless .22 cart- 
ridges advertised and used by the mil- 
lion, yet both of them, as every experi- 
enced gunman knows, will soon spoil a 
gun. Here I am speaking of rifles, by 
the way; we will come back to revolv- 
ers in a moment. 
have known of a .32-40 Stevens tar- 
get rifle being ruined by two shots of 
the .32-40 metal-patch bullet; the lands 
for ebout a foot up near the muzzle 
were almost ripped out, and the action 
was sprung, or set back, as to be nearly 
unworkable at times. I had to drive 
it open on two occasions, after remov- 
ing all the screws I could, by means of 
a wooden block and a hammer; then I 
found out what was the matter with the 
gun from a party who knew its history. 
Beautiful gun outside, but practically 
worthless, both barrel and action. So 
much for the H. P. loads in a black- 
powder gun. The high power cart- 
ridges, by the way, are stronger than 
the high velocity, of course. 

There are usually four kinds of 
smokeless cartridges, often for the same 
gun, that will fit the old black-powder 
guns, such as the .32-40 in question 
here: low pressure with lead bullet, 
low pressure with metal-patch bullet, 
high velocity with metal-patch bullet, 
and high power with metal-patch bullet. 
Oniy the first two should be used in 
any black-powder—that is, soft steel— 
barrel; and the last two never. And I 
ani in serious doubt about the low-pres- 
sure metal-pateh cartridges themselves, 
‘Ss many shooters claim they soon in- 
jure the soft rifling. This item, how- 
ever, I will leave to others who know 
ore about it to report on. H. V. cart- 
ridges in the .40-82, the .45-70 and .45-90 
Will soon ruin the barrels on the old 
1886 model. The .33 caliber 1886 model, 
of course, has a nickel-steel barrel. 
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Speedy Work With the Short Gun. 


Second Paper. 
By Ed McGivern. 


During my trip east I stopped in Den- 

and met Mr. McGuire, owner of 
Vu door Life magazine, as well as many 
ol the shooters and members of the 
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Denver Revolver Club. I found in them 
a very fine lot of fellows—real enthu- 
siasts and exceptionally good shots gen- 
erally. Very naturally, they feel quite 
proud of the work of the Denver shoot- 
ers, and they have very good reasons 
for it, too, as the boys have done some 
mighty fine work, as the records show. 

I received very fine treatment from 
all of the shooters generally and Mr. 
McGuire in particular, and take this 
occasion to thank them. I also had a 
very pleasant meeting with Mr. Thomas, 
Captain Hardy and Mr. McCutchen. I 
have had quite a little correspondence, 
directly and indirectly, with them since 
1916. In June Outdoor Life of that 
year an article was published regarding 
some of our shooting, entitled “Quick 
Work With the Six-Gun.” This article 
was written by Mr. Thomas from pri- 
vate correspondence that had passed be- 
tween us some time before. He asked 
for, and I gave him permission to use, 
such extracts from the letters as he 
wished, and the result was the article 
referred to, part of which described 
some shooting at cans thrown by trap 
at different distances, but gave no de- 
tails, because none were furnished him, 
as to just how this particular stunt 
had been worked up originally, and to 
some it may have sounded a little out 
of the ordinary. 

In the September issue of that year 
it will be remembered that Mr. Mc- 
Cutchen agreed to post $1,000, under 
certain conditions, which he stated very 
plainly was not to be a match between 
us. He simply thought the average 
mentioned in the story was too high 
to be easily duplicated for 2,000 shots, 
and on this basis he was willing to 
risk the $1,000. 

This was September, 1916, while most 
of the shooting ‘referred to in the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Thomas and 
me had been done during 1915. If this 
sort of offer had come to hand at the 
time I was actually working on this 
series of tests I could easily have been 
induced to try it out, with a few minor 
changes in the general outline of the 
proposition. My reasons for not wish- 
ing to attempt it at the time it came 
to hand were given fully at that time. 
It will be remembered that I answered BH 
Mr. McCutchen promptly by wire, de- | DARROW’S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 
clining the offer and giving satisfactory 
reasons, and the matter was settled so 
far as Mr. McCutchen and myself were 
concerned, according to my impression 
at the time. 

My answer for publication was im- | ; ‘ 
mediately sent by registered mail to | Somecchaniee the Reishee Sacmmeermanenaty Ragrometougn. 


% P . Motor. Guaranteed durab i > 
Chauncey Thomas, in care of Outdoor f haa teen lees mete 


Life, but for some reason not known | #4. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St, Albion. Mich. 
to me it did not appear in print until 
the February issue, 1917—five months 
later. This caused some misunderstand- 
ing among the readers, which is still 
unsettled. It will be remembered that 
in that article I stated clearly that I | 


would not at that time try to duplicate CAMPING ° COMFORT 
any certain average or set percentage | in 
BY 


for any great number of shots, but at 
a later date would try out a series of | 
experiments, including similar stunts to 
those mentioned in June issue, and ar- | 
range to have posted $2,500 to cover | 
stunts we claimed we could do and 
$8,000 to cover wagers by anyone doubt- | 
ing the reports of the tests when pub- 
lished. 

It appears from later developments 
that many people have these wagers | 
mixed. My offer covered only the sep- 
arate stunts as they would be worked | 
out, no long runs, set percentages or 
averages included, and was a different | 


40 >» Attach this Motor 
Z to 
Your Boat 


New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 
and practical and takes 
but a few minutes to 


_ install. 


\ Ask for our booklet 
} and learn about the 
30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 


Company 


2009 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 
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WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 





























Len Sm a?) > oe eS 
--genuine inwer armor for auto tires. Double mileage; & 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. 


American Accessories Co. Dept. 7 Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
















( Sohn A. Donovan, M. D., F. A. C. s. ) 


Joint author of ““The Modern Rifle,”’ 

and member of National Champion- 

ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 
Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 


60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 
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ITHACA 
EVERYT 


at the 
Atlantic 
Indian Shoot 


1. Jay Clark, Jr., won 
Atlantic Indian Cham- 
pionship. 

2. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all on 16 yd. targets, 
294 x 300. 

3. Hank Pendergast and 
Jay Clark, Jr., tied on all 
targets, including 100 at 
21 yards, 377 x 400. 
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4. H. K. Curtis won high 
over all in Class B, 
363 x 400. 


5. Jay Clark, Jr., won high 
over all first day, 149x150. 

5. Pendergast and Clark 
tied for high over all 
second day, 145 x 150. 

Any man can break more 
targets with an Ithaca. 

Doubles, including war tax, 

5.00 and up. 


Singles, including war tax, 
700.00 and down. 


Catalog free. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Box 10 Ithaca,N.Y. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 


Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys, Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


ts situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 
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proposition than Mr. McCutchen’s, altho 
the reports were delayed somewhat in 
being published. The matter was 
dropped, and was considered settled by 
Mr. McCutchen and myself to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Mr. McCutchen’s excellent work with 
revolvers entitles him to much credit, 
which he is justly entitled to receive. 
Personally I wish to see him get the 
credit due him. He made and held sev- 
eral records, The rapid-fire 75-shot rec- 
ord was a genuine world’s record, U. S. 
R. A. official match, score 627, and a 
very good piece of work—something to 
be justly proud of, and not so easily 
duplicated, either, as results show. 

Mr. Thomas has written quite a little 
about Mr. McCutchen’s shooting, wholly 
on his own responsibility. He wished 
some experiments made in extremely 
rapid fire by a shooter of known abil- 
ity, and Mr. McCutchen was the man 
chosen, and he agreed to accommodate 
Mr. Thomas, and the trials were made 
and written up accordingly. Personally 
I have no comments to make regarding 
these reports by him. Knowing from 
actual experience what good work is 
within the possibilities of the doubdle- 
action revolver, I am very slow to ques- 
tion the reported performances or the 
ability of others. 

There has been a great deal of very 
good shooting done by many other Den- 
ver shooters that was never mentioned 
—quite a little of it. I saw some of it 
done, and many of the shooters who 
did it I am personally acquainted with; 
therefore, speaking of the Denver shoot- 
ers aS a body, it is very apparent that 
no one was acting as an accredited 
press agent for the local revolver shoot- 
Mr. Thomas simply wrote accord- 
ing to what he claims is his belief. It 
would have been rather hard for Mr. 
McCutchen to openly contradict him, 
even tho he did not exactly approve of 
all that was written or the statements 
contained therein. Mr. McCutchen did 
his part when he did the shooting, and 
did it very well. Mr. Thomas did the 
writing. It is seldom anyone has to use 
force to keep his friends from saying 
good things about him, isn’t it? Well, 
this was exactly the case with Mr. Mc- 
Cutehen and Mr. Thomas. The latter 
really believed his friend was the fast- 
est man in the game and became rather 
enthusiastic about it. Mr. McCutchen 
did some experimental shooting for Mr. 
Thomas as a favor, but not with any 
view at the time of starting any such 
controversy as has resulted from _ it. 
The main cause of such controversy is 
that many of the interested readers of 
Outdoor Life do not exactly believe that 
any one man is fully qualified to be an 
absolute authority on what constitutes 
the best in the world performances in 
any branch of the shooting game. I do 
not believe that Mr. Thomas meant to 
be really unfair to anybody, and know 
everything will soon be straightened out 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Mrs. McGivern, myself and son, Bob, 
have arranged to supply Mr. McGuire 
with a series of articles on revolver 
work such as we do, to be run during 
the next year, and I believe some of it 
will show that we have attempted and 
successfully mastered some very diffi- 
cult stunts in the way of aerial targets, 
requiring in many cases some extremely 
fast work which took us some time in 
which to become proficient. We will 
try to explain how these different things 
were worked up and give details enough 


ers. 


| so that it will be easily seen how the 


different combinations of shots were 


mastered, which will go far towards 
avoiding arguments in the future. Lack 
of detailed information is what gener- 
ally starts such things, which we will 
try to avoid from now on. The columns 
of Outdoor Life are too valuable to the 
shooters to be used for any persona! 
quarrels. Let us put some of the real 
sportsmanship we shooters are credited 
with into the game, give everybody the 
credit that belongs to them, boost a lit- 
tle instead of being grouchy about some- 
thing all the time. The world will b: 
brighter and the shooting game better. 
We will all share in the benefit derived 
therefrom. We are starting a new year. 
Let us start right. It doesn’t matter 
if you’ve been in the game only a little 
while, or a long while; whether you’ve 
shot much or little, your opinion, if gen- 
uinely serious, is just as important as 
the other fellow’s and should be treated 
with respect. A little real sportsman- 
ship is what we need. 

I might also call attention to the fact 
that there is at the present time no 
argument between Mr. McCutchen and 
myself. All matters are settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. There are 
no issues at stake, no wagers involved, 
no grievances exist that I know of, un- 
less it is among our friends. No mis- 
understanding exists between us. Each 
of us respects very highly the ability of 
the other. We generally shoot along 
altogether different lines, and if our 
friends will not quarrel among them- 
selves I think we will all get along very 
well together. 

Mr. McCutchen held the following rec- 
ords, 1914, outdoor championships: 
Match C, seventy-five shots in 5-shot 
strings; each string of five shots to be 
completed in the time limit of 15 sec- 
onds per string. He scored 636 out of 
750, but was penalized the best shot in 
the sixth string because he did not fin 
ish the five shots in this string within 
the 15 seconds allowed, making the of 
ficial score 627, which was the highest 
score ever made in this event and the 
world’s record for it. 

Dr. Snook tied 627 in 1916, scored 630 
in 1917, won the event with 612 in 1918, 
and scored 651 in 1919, which is now the 
world’s record. 

These are the highest scores ever 
made since 1900, and if we wish to be 
fair we must give Mr. McCutchen the 
credit he deserves. If he had not had 
bad luck in his sixth string the 636 
would have been hard to beat, Snook’s 
score for this year, 651, being the only 
one to beat it. As it is now, Snook’s 
1916—+tie, 1917—630, and 1919—651 ar 
the only ones that beat the official 
score. To the best of my knowledge. 
Snook has won it in 1912, '13, 715, 716, 
17, ’18 and ’19—these figures taken 
from my records of the event on file. 

Mr. McCutchen used an S. & W. mili- 
tary model revolver. Dr. Snook used 
the regular .88 Army Special Colt, reg 
ular factory equipment. 

In 1914 McCutchen is credited wit! 
the reeord for fifty shots, rapid firé 
five shots in 15 seconds, scoring 421 
out of 500. This was the U. S. R. A 
record at that time for fifty yards. Also. 
McCutchen shot rapid fire, twenty-fiv: 
shots, fifty yards—five shots 15 seconds’ 
time limit—September 30, 1913. Hi: 
record score was 217 out of 250. I 
1914 this was raised to 221 by Snook 
to the best of my knowledge and beliet. 
These records were made by McCutche! 
under official match conditions and ap 
pear in U. S. R. A. Reports and ar 
genuine. If we are to be fair and show 


the sportsmanship we are credited wilt! 
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we must give the facts as we find them. 
Credit where credit is due is a very 
good idea to keep in mind. 

In looking over the rapid fire groups 
to be published in next issue it will be 
well to remember that the results shown 
comprise the very best from many thou- 
sunds of shots covering a period of sev- 
erul years and are the occasional and 
best results accomplished, and not ithe 
regular everyday occurrences that a 
man might walk out and co at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Shooting six shots around 
11/5 seconds is comparatively easy and 
somewhat regularly accomplished, but it 
is hard to progress very rapidly when 
you try to get below that. The excep- 
tionally fast group only bobs up at rare 
intervals and results only from plenty 
of determined and very painstaking 
practice to get the muscles under per- 
fect control before you can do your best 
work. 

It would not be quite fair to assert 
that Dr. Snook did not score 651 in the 
rapid-fire match last year because no 
one else has ever done it or because he 
did not do it the first time he ever tried 
it. Or if he should happen to fail to 
do it this year again it would be no 
proof that he did not do it when it was 
claimed he did it. A man might safely 
wager a sum of money on any such 
event at any time and stand a very good 
chance of it not being duplicated at any 
certain stated time or trial. 

In 1915 Mrs. McGivern, myself and 
son, Bob, shot over 100,000 cartridges 
during the year—home-loaded .88 Spe- 
cials and factory loads, too; also many 
thousand .22 cartridges went to swell 
the total. In 1912 we did more shoot- 
ing than in any other year before or 
since. The family that year shot 220,000 
cartridges. This was the record amount 
and meant lots of practice. This will 
help to make clear my statement that 
our stunts are not developed with one 
or two boxes of shells, nor can anyone 
test the extreme possibility of any of 
the different stunts we have tried to 
master unless they do burn up the uwm- 
munition. What skill we now have was 
gained by plenty of actual practice with 
plenty of ammunition. In no other way 
can it be acquired, and in no other way 
can the tests be proven or disproven. 

This statement is not a criticism on 
anyone who cannot or does not burn 
up a lot of ammunition just for fun, but 
is intended to show that results gained 
after firing several thousand cartridges 
in a certain test by a person having 
reasonably fair ability to conduct such 
a test should not be and cannot be dis- 
credited because someone has made a 
similar test perhaps with only a few 
cartridges and a few trials, with no 
clear knowledge of the subject in hand 
and very little ability of the kind re- 
quired to secure comparative results. 

Every effort has been made to have 
everything as near correct as possible 
in all of our tests. A great deal of our 
aerial target shooting, worked up later 
than the can-shooting stunt, is very 
much better and much harder to ac- 
coimplish. We have secured sworn 
Stutements of the witnesses in many 
cases in order to avoid argument. Giv- 
ine more detailed information concern- 
ing some of the stunts will help to 
nike them more clearly understood ; 

so, When it is remembered that we 
take each combination of shots or sep- 
arate stunt under consideration and 
Study from all angles the possibility of 
Success or failure and the causes that 

d up to and affect the successful 
Ntcome of the experiment before we 


start any shooting, it will be seen that] 
2ach one has been worked out gradually | 
and carefully, requiring in several cases 
many trials and thousands of eart- 
ridges. 

As an illustration, we will take the} 
original can-shooting stunt. We started | 
cut with the intention of developing eur | 
skill until we could put from four to 
six shots in a can while falling 13% 
feet, as described before. To do this 
we arranged a trap to throw the can 
the same height, 18 feet, each time, 
and as near the same at all times as 
mechanical means could accomplish it. 
It was also arranged to throw the can 
somewhat towards the shooter, so when 
the can reaches full height it is about 
half-way between trap and_ shooter. 
Thus, at 25 feet, the farthest distance 
at which we tried it, the can was about 
12% feet away from the shooter and 18 
feet high. At the time it reached full 
height it was traveling towards shooter 
gradually, and if it was not molested 
would fall near the shooter’s feet. The 
effect of this incoming movement, of 
course, is to keep can from going away 
from shooter, due to the impact of the 
bullets when hit, or at least to partly 
overcome such action; also having the 
effect of slowing up the downward mo- 
tion of can. 
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No. 1. Can at top where shooting starts. Ex-)| 
actly twenty feet from bottom of pole. Size of 
can, 54%x6 in. 


We started out with about three 
shots each trial until the three hits be- 
came fairly regular occurrences; then| 
tried four; then, later, five, and quite} 
a little later we tried six, using large 
cans—about one gallon to start on, then | 
half-gallon, and later, when going good, | 
we tried quart cans. This sort of prac-| 
tice continued for months, and with 
30,000 to 40,000 cartridges naturally re- | 
sulted in a very high percentage of hits. | 

This is how the stunt was worked 


Ladies’ and men’s Fur Coats, 

Scarfs, Muffs, Fur Rugs, etc., 

made toorder from yourowncatch 

or from furs you buy cheap from 
trappers cost much less than the 
same articles purchased ready-made. Wo 
We own and operate the largest fur tanning 
and dressing plant in the West and are especial- 

ly prepared to reduce consumer cost on furs by 


this direct handling—‘‘from catch to facto: 
and back to you."’ - 


Catalog FREE 


It’s 16 pages, richly illustrated, tell exactly what 
you want to know about styles of furs, cost of 
tanning and dressing, cost of making various 
furs, rugs, etc. Send for this catalog today. 


It’s FREE. 
JONAS BROS. isp Pinuexs 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. A 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 


















P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 


Dowagiac, Mich. 











BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 





Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack a full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up hack 
of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 60c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 
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Start With Thoroughbred Eggs From 


Ring Neck Pheasants 
Wild Mallard Ducks 
Giant Bronze Turkeys 
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Write for free Illus- 
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Bloomfield Farms 
America’s Largest 
Game Farm 

1722 Penohseot Bldg 
Detroit, Michigan 


RAND’S CAMPS 


Formerly Titus’ Camps 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake 
one of the famous Fish River chain, that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. A group of 22 Camps. Ideal 
location. Real comfort; cabins heated and 
well ventilated, Magnificent views. And the 
Pick of Sports. In the heart of the big game 
country; there is no limit to the sportmen’s 
enjoyment. Rand’s Camps are Nature at its 
best. Easily reached. For particulars address 


HERBERT L. RAND, Director 
27 Hemenway Road 
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Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific in- 

\ vention, the wonderful new 
| | discovery that relieves rup- 
ture will be sent on trial, 
No obnoxious springs or 
pads. Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. 
ny ontrial to prove it. Protected 
S. patents, Catalogue 

eo measure blanks mailed free. 
nd name and address today, 


C. E. BROOKS, 102C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Learn this Great 
Profession 














2 Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 
The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept @ secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home inafew weeks. Success guaranteed, 


’ There are big profits in 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy for men, women 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as ho pleases. 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime. By our method the profession is simple. 

Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.” This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Tat- 

dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters from graduates 
sent free if you write at once, Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession. Write now for free book, 

N.W. School of Taxidermy,7082 ‘Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb, 
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| has dropped just six feet. 


| the 


| Sometimes I 


| do it, of course. 


up, and makes it much easier to under- 
stand how such things are done. I have 
demonstrated my ability to put as high 
as six shots in different sized cans 
while falling the stated distance on sev- 
eral occasions before Denver witnesses, 
so this argument is a dead issue. Some 
of our newer experiments will be found 
far more interesting and instructive, re- 
quiring far more skill and patience to 
develop them. We did not, do not now, 
and do not intend to wager any money 
on high averages or set percentage, be- 
cause at high average or percentage 
shooting only the very best luck in the 
world will pull you thru. If a man 
made a business of making such wagers 
with the winners of the different events 
and makers of records generally, he 
could soon accumulate a fortune, if 
such wagers were accepted, as shoot- 
ers generally will admit the makers of 
records seldom repeat them. The win- 
ners of the big events do not generally 
repeat their best performances. This 
seems to keep life in the game. 

















shots have been fired 
Size of can, 54x6 in. 


No. 2. Can after three 


As an example of properly directed 
effort in short-gun practice I offer the 
following: I asked Mr. William Hens- 
ley of Denver to try some double-action 
shooting at cans tossed in the air, such 
as that under discussion connected with 
our line of work. In the period of two 
weeks that we worked together in this 
test of Mr. Hensley’s efforts I am very 
pleased to announce that Mr. Hensley 
succeeded in firing the six shots while 
ean was in the air, and in the space of 
time consumed while can was falling 
13 or 14 feet before coming level 
with his shoulder. He did not fire any 
shots after can passed his shoulder. 
did the throwing; some- 
times he did his own throwing. Out of 
the six shots he succeeded a few times 
in placing five shots in the can, and 
many times four, but did not always 
Some cans measured 
inches 
after- 


inches and some 414x5 
Fifteen times in one 


5146x6 
were used. 


noon he succeeded in getting the six 
shots away. On another occasion he 
placed three shots out of four in a quart 
can, using .44 Special full loads in re. 
volver with 6%-inch barrel. Under 
same conditions, what should months 
of practice do in this case when Mr, 
Hensley accomplished this in two wecks 
of fairly steady practice? Just how 
many cartridges were used I do not re- 
member, as we did not keep any record 
of them. 

This was a very valuable and effec- 
tive test from my point of view, as it 
shows conclusively that others can :c- 
complish some of our stunts, too, which 
makes it sound more reasonable, per- 
haps, to those who have not tried it 
out. 

Illness of Mr. Hensley prevented fur- 
ther tests, he having been unable to be 
out for two months at date of this writ- 
ing. 

The accompanying signed statement 
will serve to clear up the situation 
somewhat: 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 12, 1920 

We, the undersigned, have witnessed 
Mr. McGivern’s shooting on different 
days, wherein he succeeded on these oc- 
casions in putting from four to six shots 
from Colt .38 Officer’s model revolver 
(belonging to B. L. Rhoads) into tin 
cans tossed in the air at different dis- 
tances from him, sometimes by assist- 
ants, sometimes by himself. These cans 
ranged in size from 2%x2% ins. (on 
which he attempted and often succeeded 
in placing four shots) up to quart cans 
and half-gallon buckets. In many of the 
latter two sizes he attempted and suc- 
ceeded in placing six shots while in the 
air during the period of time required 
for them to fall a distance of from 9 to 
13 ft., estimated distance only, as we 
had no means of measuring it exactly 
in each case. The quart cans measure 
approximately 4% x5 ins.; the half-gal- 
lon cans averaged 5% x 6 ins. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
this system of throwing makes far 
more difficult shooting than if cans 
were thrown by traps in the regular 
and much more uniform way. 


S. E. WATSON JOHN M. GARDNER 
J.T. CANFIELD W. P. HENSLEY 
E. L. BUNDY M. J. WEBER 
B. L. RHOADS LEE KNAPP 
H. BECK N. L. EWERS 
L. G. PRIDY 

In Mr. Holmes’ article wherein he 
states: “Can is thrown shoulder high; 
gun is drawn and shot six times,” lhe, 
no doubt, quoted from memory only end 
did not mean to mislead anybody, 4s 
many may believe in correcting him. 
The stunt he referred to was the one 
wherein the can is thrown about 18 
feet high and shots are generally all 
fired before the can drops to shoulder 


height. The gun is held ready in the 
hand, but is not drawn from holster in 


this special stunt, but as the idea has 


been offered we will try it out later 
and report on it. While not exactly 
correct in this particular case, it is 4 


very good suggestion, and I thank Mr. 
Holmes for it, as something may de- 
velop therefrom that will prove worthy 
of the argument that may arise. Who 
knows? New experiments are always 
interesting. 





Will Mr. Stevenson Explain? 


For the benefit of Outdoor Life read: 


ers and so they may be able to judge 
for themselves who is right and who 


is wrong in the present controversy, I 
quote verbatim from Mr. McGivern’s it- 
ticles and from my proposition in rep! 

Mr. McGivern’s article in the June 
issue of Outdoor Life, 1916, page 5'>. 
entitled, “Quick Work With the Six 
Gun,” is quoted herewith: 


I have just finished a test or series of 
tests along rapid-fire lines of 7,380 cart- 








hich 
d it 
fur- 


» be 
Vrit- 


ent 
tion 
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ridges, using 158-gr. bullet and 3 gers. 


Bullseye powder, no cleaning, only 3-in-1 
1 on joints and pin all in one gun, a 
Colt O. M., 7%-in. barrel. I had no mis- 
fires, no balks, no catch or drag, perfect 
functioning thruout. 
The early part of the experiments 
were as follows: We used the Chamber- 


ain Target Co.'s trap for throwing 
rifle ball targets (you no doubt have 
seen them), and by adjusting th: 


springs we arranged to throw a tomato 
can 18 ft. in the air by actual measure- 
ments, using a 2x2 pole marked off in 
feet, and stuck up in the ground fora 
guide. 

Standing nine feet from trap we start- 
ed shooting at this can, as it stopped 
before starting to descend, shooting to 
stop at shoulder height, and making an 
average descent of about thirteen feet 
as I am 6 ft. 4 ins. high. I never put 
less than four bullets in it. and this only 
on two occasions, five out of six on 
about 20 per cent of the shots, and six 
hits on the other 80 per cent; at twelve 
feet the 80 per cent dropped off, and at 
15 ft. it dropped a little more. This 
used about 2,000 shells. or a little over. 

In the August number of Outdoor 
Life, 1916, page 285, an article written 
by myself appears, dated July 25, 1916, 
headed: 

McCutchen Calls MceGivern—$1.000 Cash. 

Enclosed find my certified check for 
$1,000 payable to you. This check you 
will indorse over to Mr. McGivern if he 
complies with the following conditions 

(1). That he put into your hands a 
certified check or cash for $1,000, pay- 
able to you before September 1, 1916. 

(2). That within sixty days from the 
time he puts up said $1,000, that he ap- 
pear in Denver, and in public, or the 
presence of the Denver Revolver Club. 
repeat the performance quoted above 
from his letter to you, 
the June issue of Outdoor Life. 





and published in | 


(3). In case he does repeat the per- 


formance you will endorse my check 
over to him, and return to him his 
check, the money to become his personal 
property. 

(4). In case he fails to perform the 
feats, you are to endorse his check over 
to the Denver Revolver Club. the money 


to become the property of the club, and | 


you are to return to me my check. 

(5). In his letter Mr. McGivern says. 
speaking of you: “ . Iam quite sure 
absolute fairness will always he a part 
of anything you take part in,” hence I 
assume Mr. McGivern will be willing to 
leave all details to you. and accept your 
judgment as referee as final in all 
things concerning this performance. I 


leave all conditions and decisions in 
your hands, without question, and Mr. 
McGivern is to do the same, as your 


knowledge of firearms, and of the re- 
volver in particular, and your reputation 
for personal fairness and beyond ques- 
tion. 

(6). In case, in your judgment, Mr. 
McGivern does not meet the above con- 
ditions, then you are to return to me 
rhe check for $1090 on September 1, 
1¢ : 

I would call attention herein to two 
facts: 

(1). That this is not a match between 
Mr. McGivern and myself, but merely an 
exhibition on his part against the record 
he claims for himself as quoted from 
his letter. 

(2). That this is not a bet. If Mr. 
MeGivern can make good his claim he 
i. ntitled to $1.000, and I will be glad 
to pay $1,000 to see it done. If he fails 
I personally do not gain anything. as 
Mr. McGivern’s money would go to the 
Denver Revolver Club. Incidentally, I 
am putting up my own money out of 
my own pocket, and the Denver Revol- 
ver Club is in no way concerned, except 
as a possible beneficiary. 

In case Mr. McGivern should for any 
reason object to the Denver Revolver 
Club getting his money in care he fails 
then the National Rifle Association Its to 
receive it, and in case Mr. McGivern 
should still object, then you are to cash 
the same, and turn over to any organ- 
ized public charity you see fit. 

In short, I hereby “call” Mr. McGivern 
for $1,000, he to gain everything if he 
wins, and I to get nothing if he loses. 
and you to have sole charge of all the 
onditions before, during and after the 
ta st. 

T am sending Mr. McGivern a copy of 
this letter by registered mail, ‘deliver 
to addressee only,” so as to give him 
ample time to reply: also by registered 
mail direct to you for publication if you 


see fit. 
(Signed) C. M. McCUTCHEN. 











TENTOBED 


A Tent and Bed Combined 


Tentobeds are the most practical for 
tourists and people desiring to camp. 
They are made in two sizes, one as 
shown is made especially to use with 
Auto. Other style is suitable for 
sleeping on porch or lawn. Tentobeds 
rollup ina small package very light in 
weight, can be put up in 5 minutes, 
require no stakes or poles. Water. 
proof and Insect-proof, 








The beds are very comfortable to sleep in. They save the price they cost in Hotel bills i ina few days. 
You are independent and not obliged to pay the exorbitant prices often demanded of tourists. 


On sale by reliable dealers. 
our Autobed, made to use inside of auto. 


TENTOBED COMPANY, 


We will mail you on request, literature fully describing Tentobeds, also 


3300 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. 9 











6149 





TRAPPER 


We tan and dress them in our own Factory, and make 
them up into coats, robes, gloves, mittens and Ladies’ 
When asking for our circular, mention the kind of 
fur you have to be made up. We are Taxidermists on Rug 
work, and mounted Game Heads of all kinds. Wetan and 
pluck beaver skins very beautiful. 


Furs. 


Wecan make yourchokercollars from mink, coon or musk- 
rat. We make something very elaborate from two fox, 


Custom Tanner 


9 Weare customer Tanners of 
all kinds of hides you catch. 


W. W. WEAVER 


READING, MICH. 








BACK TO NATURE 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 
ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 
go ‘‘back tonature’’ on a hunting and fishingtrip. It is a rare 
bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 
tions made by Newkirk himself, ina style of drawing that is 
as original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 





1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘body-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splitting . I hystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my aw*ul, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into the 
Open grate.’ 

‘I think your book splendid. You have s spontaneous 
style that z admirable,'’ says Walt Mason. 
“* T sat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.’’—George Fitch. 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 





















NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 





1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
All Kinds of REPAIRING 











LARGEST AND BEST 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 
- «IN THE WEST: = 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
COLOR PLATE MAKERS 


COLORADO ENGRAVING (0. 
: =*DENVER: = 
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BACK TO THE 
OLD HAUNTS 


HEN lake and river 

echo with happy voices 
and carefree laughter it sig- 
nifies an “outdoor” _. ry ¥ 
summer, Nothing will ’ P' 
contribute more toward ; 
makingitarealsum: (2. 
mer than a Koban fs 
Rowboat Motor. 


Th. 2-cylinder op- 
posed construction of the 
Kobant gives you more pow- 
er and greater speed than 
any other rowboat motor 
and absolutely overcomes ff 
vibration. 



























Special tilting device, fo1 
shallow water and beach- 
ing. 


Write for catalog and full 
information. Dealers and 
agents write for our profit- 
making proposition. 


Koban Manufacturing Co. 


259 South Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. U.S.A 
We also make an Inboard En. 
gine for small boats and 
canoes. Circular 80 
tells all about it 


he fo 


2-CYLINDER 


KOBAN 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 






















Successful Hunters Use || 
Alpine Binoculars || 





A Sportsman who gets results 
writes:—‘“‘I cannot tell you how 
extremely satisfied I am with ||| 
these glasses. I am tickled to 
death. At great distances 
branches, twigs, and leaves 
stand out as though I were but 
a few feet away.”’ 


Our booklet describes the 6X, 7X and 8X bin- 
oculars and tells how you may examine each 
glass before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe St. 
Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 


25¢c 


Denver, Colo 


























1920 Old Fisherman’s 
Calendar 


Cives Signs for 1920 
Your Friends Want One 
O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1475, H Sta. Springfield, Mass. 








In the February issue of Outdoor 
Life, 1917, page 204, appears Mr. Mc- 
Givern’s reply, and same is headed: 
MeGivern Replies to MeCutchen's $1,000 

Offer. 

The article in September Outdoor Life 
in Which Mr. MeCutchen “called” me to 
duplicate my series of stunts mentioned 
in the June issue, came to me thru the 
mail Il immediately telexzraphed friend 
McCutehen that I could not accept at 
that time on account of a necessary sur- 

ical iperation. Dr. Keenan's written 
statement covers this fully, I believe. 

As to duplicating a series of shots, or 


equaling any set pereentage, | would not 





attempt it at this time for any great 
number of shots; however, | can arrange 
to have posted at a later date $2,500 
to cover stunts we eclaim we ean do, 
straight runs or averages not included 
in this wager. It will be May or June 

1917 before I can take up this shoot- 
Ine axvaln. 

I will then arrange to have covered 
all wagers up to $8,000 that may be 
offered by anyone doubting the eenu- 
ines these reports. 

This money will be obtainable in cash 
ol backing furnished by mys friends 
voluntarily, in real Uncle Sam's money. 

That I doubted Mr. MeGivern’s abil- 
itv (or anyone else’s) to perform the 
stunts referred to in his statement, I 
do not deny. Hence, the one-sided 
wager. That Mr. MeGivern was not 


prepared to duplicate the performance 
referred s shown by the fact that 
he declined the original proposition and 
Personally LT had never 


named another, 


given the matter further thought. Mr. 
MecGivern plainly stated that he was 
ill] and did not know when he would be 
able to shoot, but, when in condition, 
would wager $2,500 and his friends 
would come in with $8,000 on “STUNTS 
THEY CLAIM THEY CAN LDQ, 
STRAIGHT RUNS AND PERCENT- 
AGES TO BE ELIMINATED.” It was 
on the high average and straight rans 
that my wager was based, and it is on 
} such runs that IT doubted its duplica- 


tion. It is, therefore, apparent that Mr. 
McGivern’s offer and mine were entire- 
ly different and based on entirely dif- 


ferent proposition.  TFurther than this, 
| Mr. MeGivern wired me and confirmed 
} such wire by letter to the effect that 
he would not guarantee a duplication 
of these stunts, and T can hardly be- 
| lieve that after declining the offer for 
| the good reason shown that he would 
| seek to accept such offer at this late 


date thru Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Holmes, 
Mr. Stevenson's article, followed by Mr. 
Holmes’, is the only information IT had 


lever had that my proposition had been 


“called,” and unless I have other infor- 


mation to the contrary T must assume 

| that our contributors are mistaken. 
Apparently the whole thing revolves 

itself into a misunderstanding of the 


facts, of misconception, and jumping at 
Conclusions, 

That Mr. Holmes does not know what 
he is writing about is quite evident 
when he says, in the January issue of 


Outdoor Life, page 44: 


should 


That another mere mortal 
claim to equal their own marvelous 
achievements with the one-hand guns, 
etc. 

We were discussing aerial shooting, 


something I do not do and entirely out 
of my line, and again Mr. Holmes says: 


One of Mr. MeGivern’s stunts is to 
throw a tomato can away from. him 
shoulder high: then he draws and hits 
it six times in the air, double acting his 
vun: that is what one would call quick 
work, 

Mr. MeGivern is now in Denver and 


I understand has never claimed to per- 
form stunt as just referred to. 
So, Mr. Holmes is wrong 


such a 
apparently, 
again. 


If Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Holmes had 


read carefully the articles referred 
and understood their meaning I would 
not have subject to this unjus 
criticism, 

Mr. MeGivern’s statement that he was 


been 


incapacitated was entirely satisfactor 
to me, and a fact that I had no reason 
to doubt. Also, his statement that | 
was not offering to wager on averages 
or straight runs, and would wager only 
on THINGS THEY WOULD CLAIM 
THEY COULD DO, seemed reasonable 
and logical and should so appear. to 


knowledge of the shooting 
game, TI, therefore, assumed the ine 
dent acceptance of the orig 
inal proposition was entirely eliminated 


unyvone with 


closed, as 


I understand that Mr. MeGivern has 
done some remarkable revolver wor! 
right here in Denver, of which I was 
glad to hear, and do not doubt but thi 


he is a “topnotcher” in his line of work 
and hope he continues to improve. — | 
have seen some sworn statements 
of of Mr, MeGivern’s perform 
unces, for instance, cutting a card 
edgeways when thrown in the air, and 
I look forward with much interest to 
his contemplated exhibition in the early 
summer, when I hope of these 
Inatters will be cleared up for the bene 
fit of others, there to be no 
doubt but what Mr. MeGivern and | 
plainly understand each other. 


nlso 
some 


as, 


sole 


as sSeels 


I regret on Mr. MeGivern’s account 
that it Was necessary to again refer to 
the incident, as it seemed to be satis 


factory to all, but our recent contribu 
tors have made this absolutely neces 
sary. ‘ 

Again, when T am accused of permit 


ting others to make mention of in\ 
hame without giving credit to my 
friends. One would think from this 
statement that IT was the editor and 


censor of the articles appearing in Out 


door Life: also, that IT have the duty 
of seeing that mention is made of all, 


but I will have to deny that this posi 
tion or responsibility has ever been im- 
posed upon me, T also regret that the 
unsolicited mention of my name has 
caused any ill-feeling, and let me assure 


the readers of Outdoor Life that Tam 
always glad to see good shooting done 
by anyone from any section of the coun- 
try, and if it would) please our late 
critics, IT am perfectly content to drop 


any mention of my performances, which 
I consider meager, and [I thoroly agree 


with Mr. Stevenson in the faet that 
the matches which I have entered and 
lost are so numerous that Mr. Steven 


son would be kept busy in making men- 
tion of them, 

In the future IT would advise 
to be very careful how they quote: 
not depend upon memory; mention date 


erities 


do 


and page, then read, and, above all 
things, understand what you read. 


M. MeCUTCHEN. 


(Signed) C, 














Instruction Story Next 
Month 


Colonel Whelen has written a most 
important paper for our April number 
that all riflemen should read. It is on 
the subject of training a shooter for ex- 
pert marksmanship and discloses a new 
system by which practically every man 
can be made an excellent shot in less 
than ten days of practice on the range. 
We regard this article as one of the 
most important for the riflemen that has 


ever been published. 


Valuable 


I 
| 
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Dr. Wahrer Comments and Mr. 
Stevenson Replies. 


Kditor Outdoor Life:—May I com- 
ment briefly on certain statements in 
n article by Mr. E. L. Stevenson in the 
December number of Outdoor Life. I 
have no concern for the controversy be- 
iween Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Thomas, 
hut in this article Mr. Stevenson twice 
refers to the questions of whether Mr. 
McCutchen won “the world’s champion- 
ship at Camp Perry in 1913” and also 
refers to Mr. MeCutchen holding the 
“U, S, R. A. records for fifty and sev- 
enty-five shots with the military re- 
volver,’ and also refers to Dr. Burge 
son and Mr. Poindexter winning “the 
U. Ss. R.A. championships,” and again 
sivs that the “U. S. R. records may 
or may not be world’s records,’ and 
also that Mr. McCutchen never won a 
‘national’ match. Perhaps I have read 

wrong meaning into Mr. Stevenson’s 
remarks, and if so I apologize in ad- 
vance, but it seems to me that he wishes 
to avoid giving to the U. S, R. A. the 
credit of conducting the championship 
nuitches of the United States, and to 
deny to these matches the title of ‘“na- 
tional.” 

Mir. Stevenson is, however, perfectly 
willing to concede that the world’s 
championship was at stake at the 
matches held at Camp Perry ‘in 1913. 
The U. S. R. A. is the recognized na- 
tional organization of the pistol and re- 
volver marksmen of the United States. 
It has formulated rules and regulations 
eoverning pistol and revolver shooting ; 
holds the annual matches for the ch:im- 
pionships of the United States, and 
keeps on its books the records of match 
und record shooting, and its matches 
ure national in every sense of the word; 
in fact, they are the only national 
matches for revolver shooting held in 
this country, and the winners of these 





matches are rightly considered to be | 


the revolver or pistol champions of the 
United States in their Classes. 

The so-called national pistol match 
held under the N. R. A. is national in 
niune only. It does not attract a rep- 
resentative body of revolver marksmen, 
and the quality of the shooting is far 
below that of the U. S,. R. A. matches 
und does not rank in importance with 
the latter. Nor do I concede that the 
conditions of the Camp Perry matches 
in 1913 give them the right to be styled 
world’s championships; I believe that 
the only true world’s championship 
Inutches have been the contests held 
the Olympic games of 1908 and 1912. 

Mr. Stevenson is quite right in say- 
ing that the U. S. R. A. records are not 
world’s reeords, for, owing to the dif- 
ferent conditions under which the 
marksmen of different nations hold 
their matches, no fair comparison can 
he made. The U. S. R. A. records are 
American, or United States, records, 
and that is all. 

Calif. CARL W, WAHRER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article 
I did not state that Mr. McCutchen 
“had never won a national match,” but 
in referring’ to the 1913 shoot at Camp 
Perry I stated I could find no record] of 
his winning either a national or inter- 
national match; no other time or place 
considered in that paragraph at all. I 
Was attempting to trail up that world’s 
record and world championship we have 
heard so much about, won against the 
hest shots of seven nations. So far 
about the only answer I have received 














A Tent— 


Water-proof. unth standing room when bed 1s set up 


A Bed— 


Get oar 


The F 


The Filson Cruising Coat for Fishing, Hunting, Outing 


(U. S. and Canadian Patents) 


Recommended by cruisers for whom it was 


originally designed 


red and black plaid 


corduroy clothing, w 








A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all 
coat, materated eyes and high calored 


garment forall outdoor life. Has six pockets, 
one large BACK pocket, 30x21 inches making 
acomplete pack. Be 
guaranteed, Made in plain U. S. Shelter 
Khaki, tan or olive drab. Waterproof Shed- 
pel Khaki, olive; 20 « 
shoulders and sleeves; 26 oz black plaid, 


mackinaw. Furnished shirt style, as shown, 
oropen front coatstyle. State preference and 
collar size when ordering We make out- 
ing clothing for men and women—woolen 
shirts, khaki clothing. mackinaw clothing, 
ing bags. Send for Catalog 5, which 
describes these and gives prices. We deliver 
free on orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 
C.C. Filson Co., 1011 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Genuinely comfortable after an all day nde 
Can be set up, with ease, in two minutes time 
Best of all—detached from the car 


lost C ortable all-around Tounst Outfit on the market 





Tounst Camping Catalog —Mailed Free—it will help you in selecting 4 arnt 


J. Burch Manufacturing Co Pueblo, Colorado 





It is the most practical 


st material and weight 


z. gray flannel, single 


mackinaw; 26 oz red 


olen comforters, sleep- 





out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange, 


eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses 


At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°™"2h, Now vor 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.) mailed for 10c to all customers, 




















National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear’s subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
#urnishedto subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 


’ 





SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repro- 
duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp 
or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 
pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictures, FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year's subscription to 
the National Sportsman Magazine 


secccccccccccucescscusncccssccccascccosscccescocescs 
ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
222Cc Ave., B » Mass. 





Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 


ON i ddan dcdudedsunsdannacdsetueensetuese 


Address........... 
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LOCKHART 
PUTTEES 


(Patented) 
SPIRALS are REGULATION! 


Note: Special Regulation 
No. 42 U. S. A. 


“The smartest and most 
practical leg covering 
ever worn by troops.” 
THE THING to wear when ROUGHING IT 
SMART COMFORTABLE ~ EFFICIENT 
‘The Genuine Spiral Puttee’’ Madein U. S. A- 
Deservedly the largest selling spiral puttee 
of quality. Ask at leading Sporting and 


Military Equipment Places or write for name 
of nearest dealer. 


Lockhart Spiral Service Leggings, Inc. 
244 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 
That puncture can be ina rubber or leather 
boot or shoe, a canvas boat, a hot water bag, or any ar- 
ticle of rubber—and in less than a minute you can have it 


fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


¥ MARBLES E2%:QUISK 


REPAIRERS 
ae cement used. Cannot come off. Peco hurt the 


The two plates are conc ave. wer plate has a 
2, a aded pivot, which projects thru ha le in uppe 
i and the twoare held tightly together by a flu 

Metai key, furnished with each Rey 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: 34 inch 
er, 10c; 


Catalog of Marble’s Specialties 
for Sportsmen free upon 
request. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. “a, 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, SERA 































‘4 
oi 


1 inch, 15c; 





When planning your next outdoor trip 
don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be 
used with perfect safety—no matter how 
wet orrocky the ground. They can be in- 
SJ flated inafew minutes ordeflated instant- 
ly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
your pocket. Invaluable for motor, yacht- 
ing and camping trips. Write for our 
catalogue and endorsement today. 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
127 PacificSt. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 





Rolled U 








Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
uncry s tearned by mail at home.” Know the 
art o -defense and jin jitsu. Have perfect 
health. G e ae how to defend yourself. Handle big 
YRESTLING men with ease. Send for free book. State your age. 
for HEALTH] Farmer Burns 7083 Idg. a 


Be an expert wrestler. 


























“TRAPPING 7" 
AND SHIPPING 


TO THE OLD RELIABLE THE 


Largest Consignment House 
IN THE NORTHWEST 
29 Years of Square Dealing 
Write ~, Ma rice List, Shipping Tags and 
ppers Guide No. 45 
NORTHW ESTERN HIDE & FUR CO., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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| of speed? 
| he will 


| a British 


Outdoor Life 








is one that reminds me of one an old 
colored teacher made to one of his pu- 
pils who asked where all the water 
went at low tide. The old man scratched 
| his head and replied: “Chile, you am 
asked a hard question. One that can 
only be explained in Latin: ‘Umpery, 
trumpery, dictum, sockdolagus,’ which 
you am too young to understand.” 

I have no desire to detract from the 
honor of winning a U. S. R. A. match 
or to deny that they are “national,” but 
was considering other matches entirely 
in that part of my article. Dr. Wahrer 
claims the 1918 Perry matches did not 
involve world championships. I have 
records before me stating plainly that 
several winners were awarded gold med- 
als, “emblematic of the championship 
of the world,” and can go to the public 
library and get two entirely different 
books that say the same thing. As Mr. 
McCutchen’s name and record were 
omitted, I appealed to Mr. Thomas, who 
said I didn’t understand his writings. 
Does he mean I can’t take a joke? 

I should like here to correct an error 
my December article. I quoted Mr. 
Thomas as referring to Mr. McCutchen 
as twice as fast as any other fast man 
with a revolver. His exact words were: 
“McCutchen is about twice as fast as 
most even very fast six-gun men,” which 


is not quite so strong, but still going 
good. 
As Mr. McGivern is now located in 


Denver, why can’t we have a little trial 
I think I can promise that 
be on hand for business when- 


ever Mr. Thomas produces his champion. 


| I hope this time there will not be an- 


other back-down. May the best man 

| win, and he will have my congratula- 

tions. BE. L. STEVENSON. 
Calif. 


Note.—As we desired to get this con- 
troversy cleared up fully in the March 
number, we sent Dr. Wahrer’s letter to 
Mr. Stevenson, requesting that if he de- 
sired to reply, he do so immediately, so 
that his letter might appear with Dr. 
Wahrer’s.—Editor. 


An Admirer of the Cap-and-Ball 
Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From_ other 
letters of mine which have appeared in 
your magazine from time to time, you 
will have realized that I am a persistent 
devotee of the old cap-and-ball revolver, 
and as I suspect that this country still 
contains quite a lot of other men whose 
taste in the matter of single-hand guns 


| is Similar to mine, I thought they might 


be interested in my latest 
with one of these old arms. 

The weapon I was trying was a 50- 
gauge (.453 caliber), five-chambered, 
double-action revolver with 6-inch barrel 


experience 


| and marked Deane Harding & Co.’s Pat- 


ent on the lock. Fifty or sixty years 
ago it must have been the property of 
officer, for it is marked ‘A. 
H. H., 65th Regiment,” on the lock plate. 

The brass mould for this pistol casts 
two bullets, a round and a conical one, 


with one deepish cannelure for lubri- 
cant. 
All shooting was done at 15 yards, 


seated, with revolver held in both hands, 

hands resting on the bench of the shoot- 

ing house. 
The first 


load tried was 20 grains 


| Duponts’ FFFG and the conical bullet, 


but with very poor results, about 6x4 
inches being the best group obtained. 





Then I tried the round ball with 20 
grains of powder and a greased felt wad 
between powder and ball, and got two 
10-shot groups about 3% inches square 
—better than the conical, but nothing 
extra special for that range. Noticing 
that this last load did not fill the cham- 
bers, I tried the round ball, but with 
27 grains of powder and the greased 
wad, and got the enclosed group. Hight 
of the ten shots are breaking into one 
hole, and the other two are close to it 


—not a bad shoot for an antiquated 
weapon. 
It is not the first time that I have 


found that with these old revolvers an 
increase in the powder charge has given 
closer grouping. Once in Tasmania a 
friend was shooting his .36 caliber cap- 
and-ball Whitney with round ball and 
14 grains of powder, and only getting 
moderate results. After a little per- 
suasion I got him to let me load it with 
20 grains, and he was both pleased and 
astonished to see the close group that 
he made with the increased load. 

In modern revolvers, with their shal- 
low, quick-twist grooves, the round ball 

‘an only be used with a gallery charge, 
as with a heavier one it would jump 
the rifling, but in the old-time six-guns, 
with their deep, slow-twist grooves, one 
can use a round ball with as much pow- 
der as the chamber will hold and get 
fine shooting with it. 

HENRY WALTER FRY. 


Note.—The target sent by Mr. Fry 
shows a bullseye 3% inches in diam- 
eter, pierced by eight shots, with two 
outside the bull, the farthest of which 
is but % inch from it.—Kditor. 





Four Thousandths Bigger. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In support of 
W. S. Davenport in the December, 1919, 
Outdoor Life, I wish to affirm that the 
revolver cartridge commonly known as 
the .38 S. & W. most certainly will not 
fit in the chamber of either a Colt or 
a Smith & Wesson revolver chambered 
for the .388 Special, as it comes from 
the factory. 


At Camp Perry, in 1913, on account 


of the ammunition issued by the gov- 
ernment being slightly over size, many 


shooters found it necessary to take their 
revolvers to the Colt people there on 
the grounds and have their chambers 
reamed out or slightly enlarged so that 
they could use the government issue of 
.08 revolver ammunition. It is barely 
possible that Mr. Thomas tried the cart- 
ridges from a box of .38 S. & W. in 
such a gun and found four or five 
slightly undersized cartridges that would 
fit. However, one “swallow does not 
make a summer,” and one might just 
as well buy .44-40 or .44 Winchester 
cartridges for a .44 S. & W. Special and 
expect them to fit as to buy .38 S. & W.s 
for a .88 Special. The diameter of the 
08 S. & W. new, unfired case is .3825 
to .38845, while that of the .88 Special 
is only .374 to .3878. This may vary 
slightly over or under this, but I do not 
think that you will find in any revolver, 
either Colt or S. & W., as wide a varia- 
tion or allowance in the chambers as 
they come from the factory as .0045. 
the difference in diameter of the .38 
S. & W. and the .38 Special cartridge. 

I have a Smith & Wesson .38 Special, 
No. 382070, which is chambered .3815. 
This will hardly chamber a cartridge 
of .3825 diameter, the smallest that | 


could find in a box of U. M. C. .38 
S. & W. RUFUS B. LEE. 
N. Dak. 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams. 


Correspondents are requested to en- 


close 2 cents in postage with their ques- | 


tions if answers are desired by mail. 
Please write questions clearly, legibly 
and as briefly as possible, and always 
enclose proper name, not necessarily for 
publication, altho noms de plume are not 
as desirable for publication as _ real 
names. 





In Arms and Ammunition Queries for 
December appear. several statements 
concerning first appearance of certain 
types of metallic cartridges, some of 
which, I am quite certain, are not quite 
correct, the statement I wish especially 
at this time to touch upon being the one 
reading as follows: “The Henry repeat- 
er using a rim-fire cartridge of .44 cal., 
was brought out in 1870.” If we could 
obtain the exact facts concerning this 
matter I believe we would find that the 
manufacture of the .44 rim-fire Henry 
had ceased several years before the date 
given above for its appearance, or, in 
other words, its manufacture ended at 
about the time the 1866 model Winches- 
ter succeeded it. This latter rifle, re- 
member, used the .44 rim-fire Henry 
cartridge, and by many was often spoken 
of, and still is, as a Henry. 
that it had practically the same mechan- 
ism as the Henry, tho several important 


It is true | 


improvements were embodied in its con- | 
struction, the most important probably | 
being the method of loading the cart- | 


ridges in the magazine thru the frame in 
practically same manner as most tubu- 
lar repeaters of today are loaded. I be- 
lieve if one investigated the matter care- 
fully he would find that the Henry .44 
rim-fire repeater, forerunner of the early 
Winchesters, appeared about 1860 and 
was probably not made after 1866, if as 
late as that date. From 1860 up to the 
time of the appearance of its successor. 
the 1866 Winchester, the Henry had been 
made by the New Haven Arms Company. 
Certainly rim-fire cartridges were used 
years before 1870, and while I am not 
certain, I believe rim-fire cartridges 
were made in the United States as early 
as 1857, the claim having been made that 
the first metallic cartridges to be com- 
mercially made were by the well-known 
revolver firm, Smith & Wesson. Toward 
the close of the Civil War (1861 to 1866) 
several regiments in the Northern army 
armed themselves with the Henry rifle, 
while large numbers of the Spencer 
rifles were in the hands of the Northern 
troops from 1863 until the close of the 
war. In briefly touching on the above 
points I have made no effort to give 
exact dates for the appearance of the 
two arms mentioned, but believe the 


Henry as finally offered the public used | 


what is still called the .44 
Henry, or .44 rim-fire Winchester, Model 


rim-fire | 


1866 cartridge, this cartridge being gen- | 


erally loaded with 28 gers. black powder 
and 200-gr. outside lubricated lead bul- 
let, and was used the most during the 
early '60s, while the Spencer, appearing 
at about the same time, also saw its 
most famous days during the same pe- 
riod.—Ashley A. Haines. 
ive what we con- 
sider to be the authentic dates of some 
f those old Henry rifles, or at least 
the dates that the Winchester Co. O. K. 
as correct: The Volcanic Repeating 
Arms Co., organized in 1855 to manufac- 
ture arms and ammunition, under vari- 
ous patents, but especially patent re- 
issue No. 
tober 10, 1854. The company became in- 
olvent in 1857 and sold out to Oliver 
’.. Winchester of New Haven, Conn., 
vho organized in 1860 the New Haven 
{rms Co., 
ent No. 30446 of October, 1860, which 
hanged the Volcanic so as to handle 
m-fire cartridges. 
nanufactured in 1860. 
Haven Arms Co. was dissolved and re- 
rganized as the Winchester Repeating 
\rms Co, and brought out the first Win- 
hester rifle, Model 1866, shooting the 
same .44 rim-fire cartridges the Henry 
fle used, but loading thru the side of 
the receiver. The Winchester Repeating 





Arms Co. was first located in Bridge- | 
port, and moved to New Haven in 1870. 
In 1873 they brought out the first cen- | 
er-fire repeating rifle, and also in this | 
ear first began to manufacture rim-fire | 
ind center-fire metallic cartridges for | 
firearms of other makes. In 


August, 


279 to Smith & Wesson of Oc- | 


which acquired Henry’s Pat- | 


This rifle was first | 
In 1866 the New | 


A Magazine 
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jiffy. 











$65 





attached to the stern of your boat. 
Takes you anywhere a boat will float, regardless 
of weeds or shallows. It pivots on stern of boat. Can 
be raised or lowered when encoun- 
tering obstructions such as stones, 
sunken logs, etc. Steers by swinging 
propeller to right or left. 
only 72 pounds. 
range of 2 to 9 miles an hour. 


Send for complete details. 
of your sporting goods dealer—please. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Company 
153 Caille Building 


Complete With 
Battery Ignition 


erent Fi ssh — 


Make this a different summer—a summer full of real 
sport, with all the back-breaking, joy-killing tugging at 
oars and paddles eliminated. Go to those far-off 
fishing “grounds” in solid comfort. 
no difference when you have a 


Liberty Drive 


ROWBOAT MOTOR 






Distance makes 


Clamps on in a 





Weighs 
Provides speed 


Give us name 


Detroit, Mich. 


















EX Speed 
@J Motor 


is designed for 
those wishing the 
“highest develop- 
mentina row- 
boat motor. 
Has five 
speeds—2 forward, 2 
reverse and neutral. 
Has magneto in fly- 
wheel and is equipped 







with a_ starter. No 
cranking. Catalog tells 
all. Send for it. 
















Magneto Ignition $20 Extra 




























WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Manufacturers of 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 





High Power Rifles and Ammunition 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
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For Outdoor Sport or Work 


Duxbak and Kampit are primarily clothes for 
rough outdoor work or hard play in any kind 
of weather. They combine good sense, style, 
economy and service. Duxbak is rain- 
proofed. Kampit is lighter weight and 
not rainproofed. 












CORPORATION 
4 Hickory St. Utica, N.Y 


At any good 
Sporting Goods 
Dealer 


Free 1920 
Style Book 











Rifleite Owners— 


will tell you in any discussion about clear 
shooting vision that there are all sorts of 
shooting glasses—but only one that is best. 
You know it—its Rifleite. Clearer and 
steadier vision and eye comfort too. 

Catalog will tell you everything about Rifle- 
iteand why itis worth your while toaddress 

THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPANY 


Dept. D CLEVELAND. OHIO 


UTICA -DUXBAK | 














ELECTRICAL BANDS 
and INNER SOLES 


Adjusted to arma, legs back, 
neck, abdomen or feet. 


To those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Headache, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Insom- 
nia, Digestive Disorders, Cold, Perspiring or Sore Feet, 
Sluggish Blood or Kidneys, these goods are invaluable. 
Bands, per pair, $1.50—Inner Soles, per pair, 60c. Both 
pair complete, postpaid, $2.00. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. Address T. A. MELHUS, 4166 Bud- 
long Avenue, Los Angeles, California, U. S. A. 


—>A. B. C<~ 


In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 








National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 








>A. B. C<— 





1878, they first put paper and brass shot 
shells on the market. In 1877 they be- 
van the manufacture of the first Amer- 
ican bolt-action military rifle, the Hotch- 


kiss, The ammunition of the original 
Voleanic rifle was not a cartridge in 
the modern sense of the word, inasmuch 


as it had no case. The bullet was hollow 


and contained within itself the powder 
and primer. Having no cartridge case in 
its ammunition, the gun was not pro- 
vided with an extractor. The provision 
of an extractor was the essence of 
Henry’s improvement. When King’s 
patent, which discloses loading thru the 
side, was purchased, the name of the 
weapon was changed from Henry to 


Winchester.—Editor. 


I hope you will pardon me for taking 
you to question, but on page 395 of 
your December number you say the 
Spencer .56 was the first to successfully 


use a metallic cartridge and use a cen- 
ter-fire inside percussion. Now, while my 
knowledge of Spencers may be limited, 


still those I have had, used a copper 
case rim-fire, not center-fire, cartridge. 
I think you had in mind the .45 C. F. 
with inside cap, used in the Springfield 
and other arms. The Spencers were 
made in .56-50, .56-52 and .56-56 cal., 
rim-fire, and so listed by the various 
cartridge companies. I have a Spencer 
carbine that used rim-fire .56-52 cart- 
ridges, and it strikes the edge, not the 
center of cartridge.—G. E. Morris, Som- 
merville, N. J. 

Answer. You are referring to a later 
Spencer than the one we referred to. 
The Spencer also handled a linen cart- 
ridge, but this rifle came out about 1856. 
The ones you referred to are copper- 


shell, rim-fire, while there is yet another 
called 


type of cartridge sometimes the 
Maynard, which had a brass shell and a 
small hole in the base of the shell to 
admit the flame from a percussion cap. 
At one time or another, about every type 
of cartridge then made was used in the 
Spencer, even to the copper base, paper 


and linen-shell cartridge.—Editor. 

Kindly advise where I can obtain a 
bullet swage and lead wire for making 
.22-cal. bullets and the probable cost of 
same? Also where can I obtain acetone, 
ammonia persulphate, and carnauba wax 
in small quantities, as our local drug- 
vists do not have them, and claim they 
are unable to obtain them.—M. I Mills, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Answer. You will be compelled to en- 
list the services of a toolmaker to have 
the swages made, as we do not know 
of a firm who would make them for you, 
or whom one could get to make them as 
a specialty. Being a toolmaker, we al- 
ways made our own swages. Your local 
hardware dealer ought to be able to get 
lead wire for you; otherwise write to 
the National Lead Co., 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis, Mo. The chemicals you ask 
for can be obtained thru the Fuller- 
Morrison Drug Co., Chicago, 11]1.—Editor. 


I reload all the ammunition I use both 
for target shooting and hunting and will 
i What 


ask you for some information, 

kind of powder and how many grains 
would you recommend behind the 220- 
er., soft-point bullet when used in the 
.30-eal., ’06 Government rifle (Spring- 
field) for use on moose and other large 
game? I have just come back from a 
trip to Northern Canada, where I hunted 
moose, and on this trip I used the 180- 
er., umbrella-pointed bullet, y. see. 4S. 
with 51.5-gr. No. 15 powder. This load 


proved very disappointing, as the bullets 
seemed to fly to pieces before penetrat- 
animal hit 


ing far enough. One was 

once in the shoulder. This did not pene- 
trate into the chest. One bullet struck 
high up on the ham, but only made a 
flesh wound, as it broke up before reach- 
ing the hip bone. ‘The third hit in the 
neck, and of course killed instantly. 
From this experience I shall never use 
this bullet on any large game. I believe 
the 220-gr. bullet, S. P., will be much 
superior, and I will try it on the next 


would like to have your opinion 
Do you think it would be 
factory-loaded cartridges 
when hunting? I have used both kinds 
on targets, but have had just as good 
scores with the home-loaded. I have 
complete reloading outfit, so I can do 
the job accurately.—Nerison & Flugstad, 
Westby, Wis. 
Answer.—When the U. 
the 180-gr., umbrella-point 


trip, but 
as to loading. 
better to use 


M. C. Company 


first put out l 
bullet. we used several hundred in tests 
and found them very satisfactory. We 


obtained a few some time ago, and when 


we opened one bullet we noted that the 
jacket was considerable thinner than th: 
old type, and to be sure, compared them 
to find that there was .003 in. difference; 


also the lead seemed to have tin in 

as they were much harder than the old 
ones. A test was made and showed some 
tin, while the old ones were practically 


pure. In the latter case the bullets would 
fly to pieces very easily. The pure lead 
cores hold together better than the tem- 
pered ones, and the heavy jacket will 
also hold the lead together and not al- 
low it to flatten out as it would when 
the thin jacket, which split easily, was 
used. The 220-gr. bullet certainly would 
be better for the heavy skinned, big- 
bodied moose, and the full-jacketed, 180- 
gr., pointed bullet would give better 
results on this game than the umbrella- 
point. We can see no reason why the 
reloaded ammunition should not be as 
accurate as the factory loads, if care be 
taken. The powder charge of 51.5 ers. 
No. 15 DuPont would give a muzzle ve- 


locity of 2,700 foot-seconds; with the 
220-yr. bullet you can use 47.5 gers. of 


No. 15; 45 grs. No. 16; or with Hercules 
powder, 46 grs. No. 300, and 45 grs. No. 
308,.—Editor. 


the December, 
1919, number your answer to Mr. C. R 
Miller, Yacolt, Wash., page 398, in which 
you say: “Why not make your own bul- 
lets, copper-jacketed, out of fired .22- 
cal., R. F. shells, lead wire and a bullet 
swage? I have a .250-3000 Savage, 


Have just noted in 


~ 


but 
xreat crimes! at $1.75 per box of twenty, 


I'll soon be in the poor house! Explain 
how this is to be done and where can 
one get a bullet swage?—E. L. Gregory, 
M.D., Reno, Nev. 

Answer.—See reply to M. H. Mills, this 
number. We have tried copper-jacketed 
bullets of from 40 grs. weight to 110 
grs. weight in the .22 H. P., and from 
75 grs. to 140 gers. in the .250-3000, and 
made both soft-point and full-jacketed 


bullets. It is necessary to anneal the 
or rim-fire shells before working 
on them, and this is done by heating 
to a cherry red and plunging into cold 
water. If you should ever use brass 
shells, you will only heat them to a 
cherry red and allow to cool in the air. 
First use a sizing swage to get the rim 
out of the shell and the shell expanded 
or reduced to the size wanted: then for 
soft-point bullets, insert the lead core 
and swage from the base. If full metal- 


patched bullets are wanted it will be 
necessary to form the jacket with dif- 
ferent forms of drawing punches until 
it is of the proper shape before putting 
in the lead core. Tests will determine 
the length of lead slug to be used to 
completely fill the core and give the 
weight desired.—Editor. 


T have a .32-40 Winchester, single-shot 
rifle, and would like to know the fol- 
lowing about it: Up to how many yards 


is it accurate with the black-powder 
cartridge? With the Winchester high- 
velocity cartridges? Would there be 
much difference in sighting when using 
the Winchester high-velocity instead 
of the black-powder cartridges? What 
kind of game is the .32-40 best suited 
for? Up to how many yards would the 
.382 short and long Colt cartridges shoot 
accurately when using them in the .32- 
10 with a supplemental chamber? What 
sights would you recommend for fina 
target shooting? Would the Ideal No. 3 
Special reloading tool be all right to 
reload the .32-40 cartridges with black 
and smokeless powder? Will it harm 
the bore of the rifle any when using 
the .382 short and long Colt cartridges 
with the supplemental chamber?—Emil 


Neb. 
.32-40 is accurate up to 


Omaha, 
Answer.—The 


Swatos, 


300 vds. with either black or smokeless 
powder loads, but the H. V. cartridge 
will give good accuracy up to 500 yds. 


You would not need the same alignment 
of sights for both types of cartridges, 
for the H. V. cartridge has a lower 
trajectory. It should amount to about 
fifty vards difference in 300 yds.; in 
words, were you shooting at 300 
7 with black powder or smokeless 
loads, you should lower your sights to 


about 250 vds. when using the H. V. 
cartridge. The .32-40 is well suited for 
all game up to and including bear. The 


.32 short cartridge would be accurate 
up to about seventy-five vards, and the 
.32 long up to 125 yds. when used with 
the supplemental chamber. Of coursé 
thev will carry further than this, but 
they do not show good accuracy at 


ranges exceeding those stated. Of course 
a set of peep rear sights would be pref- 
erable to the regular factory sights, 
when using your rifle for target work, 
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they generally are not adapted to 
rting uses, and we would not advise} 
ir use on a rifle that is to be used} 
y much for game shooting. The Ideal | 
nufacturing Company formerly made 
ding tools for so many different 
rtridges, and labeled them all “The} 
3 Special,” that that term is no dis-} 
ection of a set of reloading tools. If 
ir set was made to reload the .32-40, 


en you can reload any type of powder, 
nd if you have double adjustable cham- | 
you can reload various types of bul- 
ts also. It will not hurt your barrel 
use the short or long cartridge, pro- 
line that vou clean well after use, and 
sure that leading not occur. 


itor, 


does 


What type of .22 revolver or pistol 
uld you sugyvest for small game o1 
d target work—as to length of bar- 
weight balance, ete.? Is there any 
idvantage in having a .22 barrel mount- | 
fona .32 frame? What kind of sights} 
uuld be advisable? I want a gun] 
Harvey, New} 


hard service.—Howard 
‘astle, Ind. 
are after a combina- 
kinds of shooting, we | 
in do no better than to advise vou to 
et the Colt auto, 22. We consider this 
ne superior to the .22 Colt revolver, 
nd on a par with the S. & W. .22 
Iver. If you want a single-shot pistol 

target work first and other shooting 
cidental like, then we could do no 
etter than to recommend the S. & W.| 

target pistol. The only advantare 


having a .22 on a heavy frame is] 


Answer. If you 
tion pistol for all 


re=- 


in be put on for target work, but these 
1 gvenerally, 


that it is more easily held steady than 
i light pistol. We would not advise a} 
change of sights from the regular sights | 
is issued from the factory, if you want | 
them for hard service. Of course there | 
certain refinements of sights that} 

| 

| 


not, stand hard knocks 


Mditor. 


Referring to the Remington Arms 
Company double-barrel Derringer, shoot- 
ng .41-cal., rim-fire shorts, the writer 
inderstands from a friend that this arm 

sufficiently strong to be bored out 
about 3-16 in. deeper in the chamber |} 
ind then make use of the next longer} 
size rim-fire cartridges, which I believe} 
s commonly known as a .41 long, rim- 
fire, Without considering the accuracy 
f the arm, please advise what your 
nowledge of the strength is and if 
t any likelihood of danger by 

arm itself giving way, firing these 
tronger cartridges? The party with 
vhom I talked advised that he had bored | 
ut no than a dozen, and that in 
s own case he had fired no than | 
100 rounds of the heavier ammunition 
from one particular gun.—W. L. Prick- 
tt, Bonami, La. 


here is 


less 


less 


Answer.—We would not advise the use 
the .41 Colt lone cartridge in the 
Remington double Derringer. It was 
not designed for this ammunition, which 
ves approximately 3,600 Ibs. more 
breach pressure than the .41 Colt short 
While the remodeled gun might stand 
more than the seated 100 shots, still, it 
eht be so strained that the next shot 
ould blow it up. The Remington Com- 


pany shaved off all surplus metal to 
ake the Derringer a pocket pistol, with 
eat shocking power at short range, 
th light weight for pocket use, and 
r that reason we consider it unsuit- 
ble for the longer and more powerful 
rtridge.—Editor. 


have a Colt, .32-cal., automatic pistol 
hich I purchased about a month ago. 
im having trouble getting ammunition 
it will eject properly. In some 

empty cartridge sticks in the barrel 
chamber, and in others it jams from 

magazine to the chamber. Please 
ivise as to what kind of ammunition 
use in this gun. I am always careful 
sut carrying cartridges in my 
ecket.— Frank C. Smith, Havelock 
b. 


cases 


loose 


(nswer.—The .22 Colt auto. pistol was 
ide to handle the regular .22 L. R. 
d should handle them in all 

Colt Company advise us 
S., 22. L. RR N. R: A., can be used in 
s gun, tho the Winchester .22, L. R., 
ves the same velocity and energy. We 
ve had some trouble with jams of 
npty shells with this gun, but no other | 


uble. Are you using the .22 long] 
fle or the .22 long? If the .22 long, | 
n you would have trouble at the} 
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HI: 1919 high amateur 
season’s average was 
won by Mark Arte. 

His season’s average of 
.9780% on 2920 registered 
targets establishes a new 
world’s record. 

In addition he had the unpar- 
alleled average of .9822% on his 
last 2370 tareets. 


~7OLZ 


, 


Mr. Arie’s long run of 453 
targets, 422 of which were rev- 
istered, established « new world’s 
long run record for an amateur. 


To improve YOUR score shoct 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


(‘NFALLIBLE ‘E.CI 


HERCULES POWDER, co. 
1017 Orange Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















xazine, while the .22 L. R. might oc- |} 
sionally give you some trouble with| 
rtridges sticking.—Editor | 





to meet the requirements of discriminating sportsmen. 
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Made to fit any gun, with any length barrel. 


Plain cases $25.00. Basket hand stamped $35.00. Full Hand carved $40.00 Hardy Premier, calf- 
skin lined, silver trimmings $75.00. Hardy DeLuxe, elaborately engraved, lined with finest buckskin, 


gold 


Descriptive folder upon application 
Direct all correspondence to 


mountings, $100.00. 


Owing to big increases in the cost of manufacture, the prices on these gun cases have been advanced taking effec 


A. H. HARDY, Box 1384, Denver, Colo. 


t Feb. Ist, 1920 
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The safest boat that floats. Air 
compartments fore and aft, and 
puncture-proof steel hull, mean 
anunsinkable boat that will last 
a lifetime. Can’t leak, warp, 
waterlog, dry out or open at the 


Boat Department 








MULLING 


STEEL BOATS CAN'T SINK 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


621 Franklin Street, 





seams. Never needs calking— 
no boat house required. Built 
in world’s largest boat house. || 
Designed by America’s fore- 
most naval architects. Over 
70,000 in use. 


Salem, Ohio 


Write for beautifully ills- 
trated catalig listing mvre 
than 49 models of st. el and 
wooden power bouts, 
boats and canves. 


row 











It Will Be Impossible 
for us to build all the 
Parker Guns during 1920 
that the world will want. 
Shooters hoping to own 
a Parker Gun in 1920 are am 
urged in their own in- * 

terest to order at once 
to avoid disappointment. 








Send for Catalogue and Free Booklet about 20 Bore Guns 


PARKER BROS.,, cun'Micters 


New York Salesrooms, 25 Murray St. 
A. W. du Bray, Pacific Coast Agent, P. O. Box 102, San Francisco 


MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 














It Hooks ‘em Every Time! 


Hook releases w ben tish strikes and sudden stop at end of 
slot sets hook firmly intojaw. Dartsand dives like areal 

Gee fish. Caiches more than any other spoon or 
wooden 












minnow. 
Great for 
allgame 
fish—Black 
Bass,Trout, Musky, Pike, Salmon, Cod, 
Tarpon, etc. Sixsizes. Ask your dealer for 
Knowles Aut ti St ik p poten seenies ofpece 
“a oma IC if) e re is ars 7 a 
gth: 15Q" 246" 934" 3Y" 4Y 
Price each — 35c 35c 55c 75c 96c $1. 25 
Finishes: VER ~SILVER AND COPPER — BRASS 


S. E. KNOWLES, 75 Sherwood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 














BEAR HUNTING in BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Expert bear hunter wishes toconducttwoparties 
on bear hunting trips, one leaving Vancouver 
end of April, returning about 20th of May; the 
second leaving about 24th of May, returning 
middle of June. Shots guaranteed. Correspon- 
dence solicited, references will be furnished. 


Post Office Box 61 Vancouver, B. C. 




















BEAR, LION ANDCAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Hunting and Trout Fishing in season TERMS REA- 
SONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunting in 
West. Best of reference, including editor of Outdoor Life. 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO 


=, 


Ore Tackle Co. 


KENNEBEC 


KENNEBEOC CANOES—Snafest to Use 
The superiority of the KENNEBEC CANOE 
is due primerily to an ideal—the aim of the 
makers to cre. te a new and higher standard in 
canoe building. Write for the Free Book today. 
Kennebec Boat and Canoe Co. 

25 KR. Sq., Waterville. Maine, 














Send 25c for two latest 
patent fish hooks with bait 
holder. For minnows, 
Hoppers and other baits, 


Mountain Grove, Mo. 

























NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experiencegained in buildin 

four thousandrifles em a 
jamming 
from rec 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 
CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


marketing and uae 

bodied in this new model. No mor mee 

f cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or brusied = 
New system rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 








THE ORIGINAL 


FLY ROD MINNOW 











THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


is the original flyrod minnow. It is the one 
that has created such a sensation for the past 
two years. It is the one that looks like a min- 
now. Theone that is maderight, Lifts and 
casts easy. Does not splaech or strain the 
rod. As for catching fish, Will Dilg, famous 
authority, savsit catches too many. Don’t fail 
to give ita trial. To use on bait rod add sinker. 


Vo 1% in. long 
Small Bass ______._.--- 1% in. long 
Large Bats <.<.....<.<- 2% in. long 


Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
Side, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Red, All 
White, and All Yellow. Price 50c, each. Four, 
assorted, in handy vest pocket box, $2.00. 


Send Stamp for Tackle Catalog 
THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 


736 So. California Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





























RING them to your lakes and 
streams by planting the nat- 
ural foods that they fly hundreds of 
miles to find, such as Wild Celery, Wild Rice, } 
Duck Potato, etc. ‘ 
The Best Fishing is found around beds of Wild 
Celery, Pond Piants and Water Lilies, where the 
fish congregate for food and shelter. 
Spring Planting brings quick resuits, giving full bene- 
fit of the summer growing season. Terrell furnishes 
planting material that is used very successfully by many 
of the Lest liuuting nud fishing clubs. 
Write for booklet ‘Plants for Attracting 

Birds, Game and Fish. 


TERRELL, Naturalist, Drawer B-97, Oshkosh, Wis. 
















are 80 pandtonal in taper that they 
are quicker in action and more 
powerful for their weight than 
other rods. Granger Rods are built 
of the finest bamboo, cut to an 
| accuracy of 1-1000 of an inch, 
and thoroughly seasoned in Den- 
ver’sdry climate. This producesa 
flawless rod, resilient in action, 
light, yet possessing the necessary 
power tocasta long line true and <4 
steady under all conditions. f 
Bass casting rods $7.50 to$27. Trout ‘ 
rods $10 to $35. Send for our catalog 


today and learn why Granger Rods 

are better and sell for less. = A 
GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. A 
1237-46 East Ninth Avenue Denver, Colorado NZ rs 


Hunt With A Kodak 


The same ‘‘shots’’ with a 
straight shooting Kodak. 


Nochance of “miss- 
ing’ if you’ve 
first been wise 
enough to let 
Haanstad’s advise you 
on your picture taking 
problems. Write for 
our price list. Develop- 
ing and printing done 
in a hurry. 











Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. Denver, Colo. 

































yous highest ideal of cigarette en- 
joyment begins the day you get 
acquainted with Camel Cigarettes. Y ou 
smoke them with the utmost pleasure! 


Camels win you so sincerely on their 
quality merits. Their expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos is so new, so smooth and so 
fascinating to your cigarette desires 
you'll preferittoeither kindof 
tobacco smoked straight! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
so many other ways that appeal to the 
most fastidious smokers. They havea 
remarkable mildness, but that desir- 
able ‘tbody’? is all there! Again, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant cigaretty 
odor! 


Camels flavor is so refreshing and the 
fragrance so unusual and likeable that 
you are delighted that so much satis- 
faction could be put into a cigarette. 


The real way to appreciate Camels 
best is to compare them puff-by-puff 
with any cigarette in the world 
at any price! 


you! 


Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (200 
cigarettes)ina glassine- 
paper-covered carton. 
Westronglyrecommend 
this carton for the home 
or office supply or when 
you travel, 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


we made this 
cigarette for 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
‘AND ANSWERS - 

















Coursing Is One Fine Sport. 


Of late years coursing seems to have 
Waterloo, or Appomatox, for 
nothing is one of 
the finest sports ever staged in the big 
outdoors. In days gone by it was Jay 
good fortune to live where coursing Was 
the joys indulged in by many 
habitat was in the = short-grass 
country. Spinning the reel backwards, 
scenes of wild, headlong over 


Inet its 


heard these days of 


ene of 


whose 


chases 


soft, velvet-cushioned buffalo grass il- 
lumine memory’s screen, so if you feel 
that-a-way disposed, hombre, let’s trek 
again into the land our own Buffalo 
Bill and Phil Sheridan and Red Cloud 
knew so well, there to re-enact and live 
once more the joys of coursing. Now, 


far be it from any of those three to 


chase rabbits! Bill chased buffalo, Phil 


chased Lo, and Red Cloud chased. lily- 
whites who unwarily ventured into the 
Sioux country. And a few years after 
the battle of the Little Big Horn we 


followed long tails and long ears in mad 


scrambles over land once the home of 
nomads, shaggy bison, aboriginal chiv- 
alry—and deviltry. 
Bo : * 
Merely to get into the game. right, 


suppose we journey down to Goodland, 
and watch the Kenmore Coursing 
Club stage its Opening meet in the fall 
of 1893. The trail we will follow leads 
thru) Wauneta, on the Stinking Water, 
on down to Frenchman Creek, then thru 


IKuins., 


Benkelman and across the Republican 
River, not very far from where Sandy 
Forsythe and his Kansas troopers tan 
gled with Roman Nose in that ever- 
memorable serap at Beecher Island. 
Gosh, what a fight that was! Led by 
ihe giant, Roman Nose, full 500 mount- 


ed knights, stripped to breech-clout and 
swinging their weapons and 
sounding the shrill Cheyenne warwhoop, 


moccasins, 


swept madly forward in the greatest 
charge ever enacted by Lo. And at the 
proper moment those detailed by Tor- 
sythe to “lay” for Roman Nose laid Lim 


out at short range from the rifle pits, 
dividing the red horde into two careen- 
ing streams that swept past the gallant 
little band on the island. Wiping out 


Roman Nose practically ended the fight, 

(I simply had to tell how Roman Nose 

was erased, for that redbird was worth 

it, There was one buck with the real 

stuff in his gizzard!) 
x * 

around 


erey- 


For three days the tableland 
Goodland was alive with 
hounds, bronchos and bipeds, all of them 
strong for the game except Long Enars. 
And at times the rabbits seemed to en- 
joy the going, especially one that raced 
cozy nest ‘neath a weed and 
the carpet in 
tt masterly straightaway flight that 
never was headed—a burst of speed so 
brilliant that if he’s running vet 
around the world umpty-ump 

The dogs couldn't even wrench. 


Sas nk 
JACKS, 


his 
over 


out of 


breezed short-grass 


he’s 
been 
times! 


OCONDUCTHD BY WALTER CHCIL COX 








hig events were carded—the Ken- 
more Derby and the Goodland Stake. 
Of the two the All-Age was the blue 
ribbon, for it uncovered Naney, one of 
vreatest racing bitches that ever 
slips, Who was owned by Dr. 
Nancy 


‘I Wo 


the 
tugged at 
Q. Van Hummel of Indianapolis. 


was by Lord Neversettle, out of Par- 
tera. Of the greyhounds slipped at this 
meet none of them could work a rabbit 
like Nancy. Some of the fastest dogs 
could lead her to the hare by secant 
daylight, but once Naney nicked in it 
was goodnight! In every course she 
slammed Long Ears at amazing speed, 


scoring points so fast her opponent was 


lucky if he got another crack at the 


flying quarry. She could turn on a 
stove lid. 
* 

Naney ran thru the Kenmore in hol- 
low fashion, winning each course ex- 
cept the final so decisively that even 
tvros could pick the winner. The first 
day Naney beat Belle of Eltham, by 
Jester, out of Bit of Fashion; the sec- 
ond day she beat American Coursing 
Kennel’s Laughed At, by Norwegian, out 
of Bueneretiro, and the third she ran 
2 bye, which brought her to the finals, 


when she was pitted against the Good- 
land Kennels Rhea. Now, many grey- 
hounds raced in the short-grass country 
in those days, but none, perhaps, quite 
equaled in beauty this snow-white 
daughter of Major Glendyne-Daisy Dub- 


lin. Fashioned on exquisite lines, Rhea 
seemed too frail, too dainty for the 
shun-bang work of coursing, yet that’s 
wll it mmounted to—just seemed, She 
gave Nancy the race of that brilliant 
brindle’s meteoric career, and with an 
eighth of an ounce more steam might 
have won, And at the finish Rhea 


seemed fit to race again, 

The Kenmore Derby was won by H. 
(. Lowe's St. Lawrence and Melitta, the 
dogs running first and second as named, 
They were both by Lord Neversetiie- 
White Lips. In those days the get of 
Lord Neversettle-White Lips was famed 


in all America. The nearest approach 
ut that time to besting this famous 
strain was the get of Dingwall-Miss 
Kitten. These dogs were presented to 
Buffalo Bill in’ England by Colonel 
North, the nitrate king, and when 


shipped to America were sent to Scout's 
Ranch at North Platte, Neb. Ding- 
McPherson, out of Oenone, 


test 


Wall was by 


and traced back thru Hershel, Mister- 
ton, Contango, Cock  Robin—famous 
greyhound names in those days. Also, 
Dingwall was half-brother to the cele- 


brated Fullerton, the only dog that ever 
the Waterloo cup in England four 
Of the Dingwall-Miss Kitten get 
brothers of Denver owned the 
Their Beau srummell, Border 
Ruffian, Billee Taylor, Bonnie Bell and 
Bon Bon were Classy grevhounds—keen, 
stauneh, game to the core. 
7 * * 


Woh 
times, 
Bartels 


best. 


Those were the haleyon days of cours 


ing in America. Meets were held at 
Winfield, Leota and Goodland, Kans., 
and at Huron, S. D, Big meets they 


were, with the flower of racing blood 
looking thru the slips. Among the fa 
mous coursers were Dr. Q. Van Hum 
mel, Indianapolis; H. C. Lowe, Law- 


Bartels Brothers, Denver: 
J. Herbert Watson, Brooklyn; A. ¢. 
Bradbury, New York; “Unele Charlie” 
Barrow, Colorado Springs; Ralph Tay- 
lor, Denver; Billy Sweet, Nebraska; D. 
(. Luse, Great Bend, Kans.; Dr. G. Ir- 
win Royee, Topeka, now living at Pasa- 
dena, Cal, Among those named who 
have passed on are Van Hummel and 
Lowe, but their memory still lives with 
those who, a quarter of a century ago, 
raced long tails against long ears, FE. 
H. Muleaster of Fox Lake, Wis., was 
judge at the Kenmore’s opening meet 
and he, too, has joined the great major- 
ity. 


rence, Kans. ; 


* %* * 

And now Tm going to brag a_ little 
about my own pack of greyhounds, thiat 
took off their hats to none, not even 
kl Coyote. Queen of the quartet was 
Topsy, a living streak of midnight, game 
to the last gasp. What her breeding 
Was we never learned. She didn’t need 
nny pedigree. Handsome is as hand 
some does and Topsy sure did beauti 


fully ! The others were Kate, Pap 
poose and Flash. Kate was sired by 
Dingwall, out of Kentucky Belle. She 


wis a beautiful black and white, a fast 


close worker, Pappoose was a_ brindle 
und equally as good as Kate. Flash 


Was a happy, garrulous rascal, with an 
outstrain of bow-wow, but he came it 
handy when the pack sneaked awa) 
from the ranch and hustled lunch, Along 
in the cool of the evening the dog out 
fit would the word and = ramble 
away to Jackville, where in a few min 
utes they'd bounce Long Ears out ol 
his nest, race him to the kill and eage! 


pass 


Iv devour their living sandwich. This 
soon got them to running cunning, bul 
we didn’t let that worry us. What wor 
ried us was missing any of those im- 
promptuo races! I remember one das 
we saw the dogs beat it for the schoo! 


section, so we (my brother and I) threw 
the leather on Smoke and Tad and 
tugged along. 

* * * 

And pretty we saw them burn- 
ing the earth behind a stout old white- 
tailed buck. That Ind with the long 
ears was a wonder, all right, but swee] 
ing at his heels were three hungry wo! 
ders, while the fourth canine was equal 
ly hungry but not quite so wonderful! 
The fortunately, came our wi 
and in a moment we were in it right 
That’s the fun of coursing—getting into 
the thick of it watt 
the rapid play of hunters and hunted 
I remember the finish came when To 
sy nicked in after Kate had wrencli 
189.) 


SOOT 


chase, 


so close one can 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 
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No advertisement 


inse srted for less than SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 


less number of small accounts in this department. 
received by the first of each preceding month. 
mit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you sub- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thou- 


Copy should be 


sands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the 


cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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volvers had I had them. 





| 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—You will probably be glad to know that the Colt re- 
volver, advertised in the December and January numbers of Outdoor Life, has been 
sold long ago. I had no idea that a little ad. would bring in such a flood of letters, 
checks, etc., from all parts of the United States. 


Greenfield, O., Jan. 9, 1920. 


I could have sold a dozen re- 


Wius O. C. Extis. 























Kennel Department. 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 


FOR SALE—High-class Walker and 
, Goodman fox and wolf hounds; bred 
right and broken right. Also pedigreed 
puppies from registered dogs. I havea 
few Red Bone ’coon, opossum and skunk 
hounds left; rabbit proof. Stamp for 
reply. A. F. Stampey, Box 27, Spring- 
field, Mo. 3-1t 





NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion. 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 10c 
stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, 
Ky. 2-tf 





WANTED—One pair retrievers for hunt- 

ing ducks in lake or river, scent on 
trail. One pair field glasses, good shape, 
for $7.50 One-year-old white male 
staghound; first check for $12.50 gets 
him. “Ferret Facts and Fancies,” ““Hunt- 
ing Dogs,” ‘3,001 Questions and An- 
swers,’” “Home Taxidermy for Pleasure 
and Profit,” ‘Home Manufacture of 
Furs and Skins’; all new and never 
used, for $4.50. Elmer Jordan, Harting- 
ton, Neb. 3-1t 


WESTMINSTER Kennels, Tower Hill, 
Ill., offers reliable ’coon, skunk, opos- 
sum, fox, wolf and coyote hounds. We 
sell our crackerjack rabbit hounds at 
$15. Dogs just starting to trail, $10 
each; choice puppies; all broken dogs 
sold on ten days’ trial. We take Lib- 
erty Bonds and War Savings see 67 
-1t 


MOUNTAIN VIEW Aliredales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 











FOR SALE—Very choice Llewellin, 

English, Irish setter pups and trained 
dogs; also Pointers, Irish Water Span- 
lels and Chesapeake Bay Retrievers in 
both pups and trained dogs, thorobred 
stock and good stock. Enclose stamps 








for lists. Don’t write unless you want 
stock; we are too. busy. Thorobred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 2-tf 
Coonhounds and com- 
bination hunters for 
coon, opossum, skunk, 


squirrel etc. Big 
game hounds, rabbit 
hounds, Airedales. 
Young and trained 
stock. Catalog ten 
cents. 8-tf 
COVINDALE KENNELS 


Covington, Tennessee 

















WANTED—Airedales, hounds, mastiffs 

and Newfoundlands; puppies and 
£rown stock. We buy whole litters of 
puppies, Write full particulars and 

vest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog, send stamp for our 
Price list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, 
Box A, La Rue, Ohio. 3-tf 





IRISH WATER SPANIELS — Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
£enuine, curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
ippies. youngsters and trained dogs. 
poe K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 3-1t 


COCKER SPANIELS—This famous ken- 

nel breeds the world’s best English 
and American hunting Cockers, exhibi- 
tion and companion for children; puppies 
only for sale; males, $20; females, $10. 
Obo Cocker Kennels, “Atkinson,” Den- 
ver, Colo. 2-tf 


COCKER SPANIELS — Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs. 
Puppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Colo. 
4-tf 








BUCKHORN AIREDALE KENNELS 
WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 
All Sold out of Puppies for a Short Time 
BRIARGATE BUCKLEY 
Best on the Pacific Coast At Stud 3-It 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy: one dose 
guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 
Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
8-12t 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 

price, description and full particulars; 
will also contract for future delivery. 
P. H. Sprague, Maywood, II. 12-6t 


REAL TREE DOGS—’Coon, deer, bear, 

cat, fox and skunk hounds: also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 
R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 1-3t 


FOR SALE—Hounds;: Walla Walla peni- 

tentiary blood and thorobred; Walker 
crossed: no better bred. Wm. H. Deer, 
Ione, Wash. 2-2t 


FOXHOUNDS — Trained on fox and 

wolves, also ‘coon, opossum, skunk 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 1-4t 


DOG BOARDING—I will board your 

dogs thru the summer months. For 
particulars write R. N. Hendricks, Boli- 
var, Mo. 3-3t 


TRAINED fox and wolf hounds: also 
‘coon and varmint hounds. on trial 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-6t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollars up. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c--tf) 
2919 ForeEsST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 






































HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 





pointers. Brown's Kennels, York, Pa. 
9-6t 

WALKER FOXHOUND puppies, black, 
white and tan, 2 months: $10 each; 
either sex. M. J. Peters, Menlo, Iowa. 
2-2t 





THOROBRED collie, male, 4 years, good 
stock dog; will sell or trade for male 
Airedale. M. Radcliffe, Hill City, Kan. 
3-It 





PAIR of grewhounds, 11 months old, 
first class in every respect; price, $50, 
f. o. b. Robt. Franz, Philipsburg, Mont. 
3-2t 





"COON, fox and rabbit hounds; free trial; 
photos, testimonials, catalog, 10c. Kas- 
kaskia Kennels, F-1, Herrick, Il. 2-2t 





Arms. 








BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, cheap 
and high grade double guns, automatic and repeating guns, 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic pistols in- 
cluding Lugers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 








The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6- 











FOR SALE & Wesson .44 Spe- 

cial revolver, 6%-in. barrel, station- 
ary sights, holster, perfect condition, 
$30: Remington target pistol, .22-cal., 
10-in. barrel, fine condition, $25; Krag 
carbine, 480 cartridges, good condition, 
$20: Bausch & Lomb Zeiss prism binoc- 
ulars, 8-power, case, $38. Trade Spring- 
field .30, ‘06, ivory bead front sight, 
folding leaf sporting rear, mounted on 
military wind-gauge base, Lyman peep 
on bolt, comb and grip thinned down 
and checkered, entire stock refinished, 
for Winchester using same cartridge, or 
$50. Want King folding canvas boat. 
A. W. Rife, Good Hope, Ohio. 3-1t 





SELL OR EXCHANGE — Single-shot 

Remington, box cartridges, .25-20, per- 
fect, $8; set drafting instruments, about 
50 pieces, fine, high-class outfit, $15; 
folding drafting table, new, $6; nearly 
new Omnigraph, 13 discs, motor, $12; 
man’s saddle, fine condition, with blan- 
ket, $14; set 6 volumes “Cyclopedia 
3uilding Trades,” Octavo, new cost $18, 
sell $12: $30 cornet outfit, B-flat, fine, 
$15. Want—.38 Colt automatic, .38-49 
Colt, D. A.; .200 Colt automatic. Win- 
chester 12, lever-action preferred 16 
double, small tent, 3-A Kodak, or what? 
Frank Wardell, Amawalk, N. Y. 3-1t 





FOR SALE—A star-gauged Springfield 

rifle, remodeled into sporting style, 
.30 U. S. Government, brand-new; price, 
$50. A Winchester rifle, .30-30, 26-in 
octagon barrel; Model 1894; in excellent 
shape: price, $28.50. A Remington, .30- 
30, slide action, brand new: price, $29. 
A Savage saddle gun, .303, .22-in. round 
barrel, take-down, used very little; 
price, $28. A Krag-Jorgensen carbine, 
.30 U. S., 22-in. round barrel. in very 
good shape; price, $18. H. C. Watkins. 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 3-1t 





.22 HIGH-POWER with Lyman wind- 

gauge rear sight, complete set of re- 
loading tools, 1,800 primers, 1,500 rounds 
powder, a lot of gas checks, about 150 
empty shells. 7 pounds bullet metal. 
Barrel and action in first-class shape, 
stock scarred some; $35: or will trade 
for first-class typewriter. Corona pre- 
ferred. .22 Colt automatic pistol, used 
two months: guaranteed absolutely like 
new: $20. W. Harold Gilchrist, Fowler, 
Kan. 3-1t 





WINCHESTER, 16-ga., full-choke, fine 
condition: first $28 takes gun. W. E. 
Wolfer, Route A, Richmond, Ind. 3-1t 
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FOR SALE—Ross 

Stevens Favorite 
cal. Stevens-Pope, heavy Schuetzen tar- 
get rifle, .22-cal. Marlin, exceptionally 
beautiful rifle; .30 U. S. G. 1895 Win- 
chester; .30-cal. Luger auto. pistol, .45- 
cal. Colt revolver, 5A Winchester tele- 
scope, 12x French Artillery Officer's 
binoculars, 5x7 Century Grand Sr. cam- 
era with Zeiss protar 7A, telephoto and 
wide angle lenses. Full information by 
return mail. F. A. Behounek, Box 80, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 3-1t 


SIGHTS for Colt .45 auto- 

matic pistol, snap on and off instantly. 
The best-known rifleman in America, an 
army officer of high standing, writes: 
“I regard them as life insurance which 
no officer can afford to be without. 
Several times in my twenty years’ serv- 
ice I would have given a million dollars, 
if I had it, for a set like these.” Sent 
postpaid on approval for $3.50 with 
money-back guarantee if dissatisfied. 
E. F. Watson, Dumont, N. J. 3-1t 


.22-CAL. rifle 


.280-cal. rifle, 
with telescope, 


.22-cal. 


99 
“oon 





LUMINOUS 





barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel, 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester Special cartridge. Price, 
$5 for a 24-in. barrel. Send complete 
gun by imsured parcel post. Chas. A. 
Diller, Lock Box 534, Dayton, Ohio. 3-1t 


.33 POPE barrel, 





Ballard action, en- 

graved frame, double set triggers, 
Sabin telescope, Pope mountings, palm 
rest, tools complete; $75. Hanel, Man- 
licher or bolt-action, .30-cal., 8mm. Ly- 
man sights on bolt head, double set trig- 
tools. 








gers, pistol grip, cheek piece, etc., 

Mrs. M. Lewis, 78 Grampian Way, 
Dorchester, Mass. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Springfield 1903-'06, star- 


gauged, fine barrel, a perfect shooter; 
first money order for $50. Newton .256, 
like new, shot very few times, 
teed accurate; $50. Ideal resizer, Ideal 
mould, 400 Newton bullets, 400 Newton 
fine shells, $18; $65 whole Newton out- 
fit. Write N., care of Outdoor Life. 3-1t 


FOR SALE inchester, 
ing rifle, Model 1910; like 
Lots of other guns. Write 





self-load- 
new; $35. 
for list. 





guaran- | 





WANTED—.44 Special Smith & Wesson, | 








Military model, 6%-in., blued, with tar- 
get sights. F. C. Carver, the Gun Man. 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 3-1t 
FOR Ss Mauser Military, bolt- 

action rifle. This gun was taken by 
an American soldier from a German ar- 
senal and is new and never shot; per- 


fect condition; price with 25 cartridges 
$27. Robey Carleton, Kerrville, Texas. 
3-It 

















OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, 
sold and exchanged; Kentucky flint- 


lock rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, 
guns, swords, powder horns, etc; lists 
free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 805 Madi- 


son Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
FOR SALE 

ammunition; perfect condition inside 
and out; sling strap, recoil pad; first 
check for $90 takes all. W. H. Preston, 
Chadron, Neb. 3-1t 


FOR SALE—Winchester, 16-ga., 1897 re- 

peater, $20; Remington pump, .32-cal., 
high power, $20; Remington automatic, 
.30-cal., high-power, new, $40. L. D. Al- 
len, Box 163, Northome, Minn. 3-1t 

















TRADES—.22 Remington repeater for 

Smith & Wesson .38 hammerless; also 
300 Springfield .30, '06 cartridges, in 
clips, for .22 Colt automatic. Lawrence 
Offenberger, Toboso, Ohio. 3-1t 


AT COST—Parkers, Smiths, Remington, 

Ithacas, Colts, sporting 7mm. Mausers, 
ete. Will devote our entire time to stocks 
and restocking. C. Harner, 117 N. Isa- 
bella St., Springfield, Ohio. o-it 


CHEAP—Ithaca hammerless, 12- 

ga.; Winchester repeater, .25-20; Iver 
Johnson, .32; belt, holster, cartridges. 
All excellent condition. Fred J. Ernst, 
Washington, Mo. 3-1t 








SELL 





FOR SALE—Colt automatic, perfect 

condition, two magazines and holster, 
$35: Colt .45, double action, Army model, 
1917, $25. <A. P. Ireland, 1517 23d St., 
Sacramento, Cal. 3-1t 


SALE Colt revolver, U. S. 

model 1917; aan condition; fired 18 
shots; U. S. holster, 9 boxes cartridges, 
1 dozen extra clips; $30. Chas. H. Moore, 
Horse Cave, Ky. 3-1t 
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FOR SALE—Prewar star-gauged gy hte 
condi- 


field, sling and case; “crank 
tion,” with 385 rounds service ammuni- 
tion: $60. Louis Dornbusch, Deming, N. 
Mex. 3-1t 





WANTED AND WILL PAY 


Fancy price for Bisley Model Colt, calibre .38-40, or 
.44-40, in guncrank condition throughout. 3-1t 


R. D. Talmage, East Hampton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Krag rifle in excellent con- 








dition; about 100 loaded and quantity 
of empties; sling; $22. Alf Langaard 
Westby, Wis. 3-1t 
NOTICE—I load .30-40 high-velocity 


170 gr. expanding, 2,630 F. 
S.; $8 per 100 
3-2t 


cartridges; 
S.; 150-gr. spitzer, 2,830 F. 
S. Carter, Colliers, West Va. 



































FOR SALE OR TRADE—500 pieces old- BARGAINS in firearms, prism binocu- 
time and modern pistols and revol- lars, leather cases. Send stamp for 
vers; private collections, all in shooting | list. Will buy 16-ga. automatic. Walter 
condition; many rare. Want Winchester | Harrington, Carthage, Mo. 3-1t 
rifle, .30 Government. Chas. ; 20e, | 
1509 So. Federal Ave., Mason City, Iowa. | .22 MARLIN, octagon barrel; $21; first 
3-1t money order gets it. Wanted—Good 
automatic pistol cheap. Philip B. Sharpe, 
SELL OR TRADE—Colt, .22-cal. target 117 Winter St., Portland, Me. St 
revolver, $24; Colt Bisley .38-40, $18: 
Colt .45, double-action, $17; 12-ga. Win- | WANTED—wWinchester or Remington 
chester repeater, $25; single, 12-ga., $5. pump shotgun; must be in good con- 
Want 200 Government Krag cartridg res, dition. Richard S. Younger, Box 84, 
old Krag rifle. P. R. Nelson, Roy, Utah. | Colfax, Calif. 3-1t 
3-1t 
FOR SALE : “ a wa 
. Springfield, ‘06, . an 26 Lyman 
CHAS. STANBRA, Gunsmith sizhts. Address F. Giessert, 2123 Green 
Shot guns rebored and choked. Rifles rebored, re- | St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 3-1t 
lined and rifled. Barrels and stocks built to order. 
All kinds of gun work a specialty. 8-121; WILL TRADE—English pocket tele- 
1315 Railroad Ave. Bellingham, Wash. scope for good 16-20 Winchester or 
| Marlin repeater. M. Mayer, Arlington, 
FOR SALE—.256 Newton rifle, peep | Wash. 3-1t 
sight, sling, mechanically ' perfect, | : 
stock slightly marred, perfect condition; | WANTED—Winchester carbine, Model 
reloading tool never used; 100 cart- | _ ‘95; also mold tool; state caliber. T. 
ridges. First postal order for $65 takes | W. Hildeman, Route 2, Missoula, Mont. 
outfit. A. C. Lambert, Teton, Idaho. 3-1t 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Fine Winchester single- | WANTED—A limited number of ‘82 
shot target rifle, .22 cal., weight 7 lbs.. | | model Maynard actions and barrels: 
take-down, set trigger, finest Lyman | Mmay_use your worn-out barrel also. C. 
sights; perfect condition. Cost to order | W. Finney, Bonnville, Calif. 3-1t 
about $55; price, $37. Leonard Carleton 
Rockford, Ill. 3-1t | WANTED—A ___.250-3000 Savage rifle: 
‘ must be in first-class shape, reason- 
FOR SALE—1894 Winchester, .30-30, in | able in price. C. E. Black, Fellows, 
good, accurate order; $20. One .30 Lu- | Calif. 3-1t 
ger pistol, in good condition; also box |} 
of shells, $25. Wanted—1895 Winches- | NITRO CLUB shells, 1,000, $34.75; 12 
ter .30 Government or army, in good | gauge, all loads, fresh. American | 
condition. Chas. Estes, Gebo, Wyo. 3-1t | Ammunition, Oak Park, II. 12-4t | 














CASSTRTEDIRE 


hl ba 
LY Pu Wit MG | 
WANTED—Colt O. M., .38 Special revol- 
ver, 7%-in. barrel. State condition and 


price. Privilege of inspection necessary. 
Ray Schaf, Athelstone, Wis. 3-1t 


WANTED—Colt Police Special, caliber, 
barrel length and inside condition im- 











material. Leo H. Sholts, Cedar Bluffs, 
Neb. 3-1t 





FOR SALE—Colt .45 Government model, 

automatic, practically new; cost $42; 
sell $35. I. Massey, Box 108, Moscow, 
Idaho. 3-1t 


GUNSTOCK blanks; selects, $1; fan 
$2; extra, $4; military, $1.50, $2 -50. 3 
Cc. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella, Spring- 











field, Ohio. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag rifle, Model 1898 

splendid condition, leather sling, 200 
cartridges; $20. J. S. Langwill, Beloit, 
Wis. 3-1t 
WANTED—.38 Colt, Military model, au- 

tomatic pistol. Louis G. Watkins, 
Route 4, Wellington, Ohio. 3-1t 





BRAND-NEW pistols; Colt .22 automat- 
ic, $35; Savage .32 automatic, $23. Ear) 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 3-1t 


WANTED—.30, 
price and condition. 
Meadowdale, Wash. 





'06 Sauer Mauser; state 
Earl Olmstead, 
3-1t 





Antique Firearms. 





2,500 

eers, 
free. Nagy, 
Pa, 


ANTIQUE firearms, swords, dag- 
powder horns, flasks. Catalog 
33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, 

3-1t 





Birds and Animals. 


RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ib., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder's 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


FOR SALE—One Shetland pony, 

harness, saddle and bridle. He is 4 
beauty and will sell him cheap. Four 
Golden Pheasant cocks, 2 years old, in 
full plumage. W. G. LeRoy, Route 4, 
Box 11, Olympia, Wash. 3-2t 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Some 
breeding stock, white or brown, 

sexes; also a few bred females. 

Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 3-1t 


PHEASANT EGGS—Chinese Ringnecks, 

$3 per dozen; special price in lots of 
100. W. G. LeRoy, Route 4, Box 11, 
Olympia, Wash. 3-2t 


GAME CHICKENS—Want to hear from 
breeders of Red Cuban Games. Ad- 
dress Box 252, Lawton, Okla. 3-1t 








cart, 





choice 
both 











Books and Magazines. 





INDIAN STORIES “Old West"; 

good ones, “real hair-raisers”; each 
one a complete story: ten of them for 
$1. Comical cloth catnip mouse for your 
“kitty” to play with; 12c. ‘American 
Game Birds,” illustrated book with over 
100 species in natural colors; 60c; all 
postpaid. Address Ewing Supply House, 
Decatur, Il. 2-tf 


of the 





Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, 





$5 monthly, five acres fruit 





poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks: 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping.  H. 
Hubbard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City 
Kan. 1-4t 
SHAWNEE, OKLA., center of a _ great 

farming country. Write for informa- 
tion. Board of Commerce, Shawne 
Okla. 3-2t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) eg OT 





O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 
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and Pappoose turned. Topsy raced cun- 
ning and seemed all in, when suddenly 
she closed with unbelievable speed, 
flecking as Long Ears dodged desper- 
ately, only to be snapped up by foxy 
Flash, who somehow had worked into 
the kill zone. After it was finished 
Tad looked at Smoke and Smoke re- 
turned his stare inquiringly, snorted a 
disgusted snort that doubtless meant, 
“Wot tell ull these boobs do next?’ 
Splendid little bronks, they were, but 
sometimes they acted as tho they really 
wondered at our actions. 

* * * 

Doubtless some will take issue with 
me for presuming to label coursing a 
fine sport. And if they do, just tell 
them that by trekking east or trumping 
west they will reach a deep green sea 
and to please take a jump into its lim- 
pid depths. Maybe they’ll meet McGin- 
ty and he will bet them coursing is one 
fine sport. BILLY BOWLEGS. 
Calif. 


Note.——Our  correspondent’s _ ietter 
brings back a flood of old and found 
memories of dear old times, times when 
the West reached the zenith of its sport- 
ing spirit, times when we could live 
almost continually in a land of elation. 
The writer was in the thick of it in 
those glorious coursing duys in Colo- 
rado, and the revival of these memories 
brings back the old coursing fever as 
strong as ever—’93 and the Kenmore 
son, Pearl of Pekin, on the stage, cluse- 
ly followed by Boomerang; then Mr. 
Barrow got over Wigmore, and then 
Winning Style; at the same time Dr. 
Norman brought over his old fighter, 
Babazoon. Puor old “Bab”’—I buried 
him. Dr. Van Hummel and H. C. Lowe 
were names to conjure with in those 
great days. And there is no doubt the 
Bartels brothers developed the finest 
collection of greyhounds ever brought 
together under one munagement in this 
country. In fact, Barrow and Bartels 
owned the cream of the dogs in Amer- 
ica. 

I could linger lovingly over the names 
of the great greyhounds of those days 
if I had room, as nearly all of them 
were in my hands at different times. 
The Dingwall-Miss Kitten blood was the 
supreme deud game high caste grey- 
hound blood indeed. How many times 
have I seen Beau Brummell and Border 
Ruffian run to a standstill. I sold Beau 
srummell to California when the rest 
of the Colorado greyhounds went out 
there to the enclosed coursing purks at 
San Francisco. I remember Border’s 
great son, Ben Hur, running his maiden 
course while I was exercising him when 
a pup, and I saw from that time on his 
great future. Yes, there was Billie Mc- 
Gibbon, Joe Spencer, and later came 
out Great Slipper, who trod in Ralph 
Taylor’s shoes. Jimmie Noce, Mr. Ros- 
Seter and the California men eventually 
made a clean sweep of all our best 
greyhounds, and Colorado, which was 
famous all the world over for her grey- 
hounds when the long tails went west- 
ward, yielded up her great name to 
‘alifornia. 

Yes, I wish I were going down to 
‘oodland again with Bismark, Ben Hur, 
‘usty Gold, Sam Vidler, ete. Some of 

can still remember even Brother Jon- 
\than and Olicana. And I can easily 
‘emember the day I shipped Mac’s Mel- 
dy, Border Ruffian’s great daughter, 
ho won everything before her, to San 
‘rancisco. 

Now, everything is 


efficiency, and 


Sport will not mix with efficiency, but 
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Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 











MONTANA “DUDE” RANCH 


on the banks of the Kootenai River, in the heart of the 
Rockies, two miles from Siation and telegraph service. 
We have some of the finest trout fishing in America to- 
gether with plenty of deer and elk, and lots of bear, 
grizzly included. We will give you flat rate for summer 
boarders, and furnish saddle horses, and our trails and 
roads are fine. Every mile a pleasure. Individual 
cabins and tents are furnished. “46 
J. WESTERN WARNER 


Hunter and Guide for Deer, Elk, Bear and Lions 








LIBBY, MONTANA. 








SPORTSMEN AND CLUBS—Fine club 

site on Barnegat Bay, Jersey coast. 
Ducks come by the thousand, wild geese, 
small game and deer on mainland; great 
fishing, sailing and boating; cottages 
for all year; grand summer and winter. 
Berkeley Improvement Company, 912 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 3-1t 


NORTHERN Cassiar District—Saddle 

white and black sheep, mountain and 
Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black and 
brown; moose; good fishing. For more 
information, write earl» for coming sea- 
son. Joe LaSalle, T lin Lake, vis 
White Horse. Y. T. 12-51 








THE BIG-GAME fields of British Culum- 

bia and Washington for mvoose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or small 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 





BEAR RIVER—For your spring bear 

hunt; grizziies, black and brown bear; 
for information write to Thompson 
Bros., guides and outfitters, Barkerville, 
S ¢ 12-3t 





GUIDE for moose, she 
and goats. Johnnie 


. caribou, bear 
John, Carcross 





Yukon Ter. 1-4t-« 
WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, 

elk, deer and bear. J. G. Waller, Al- 
pine, Idaho. 3-4t 





Stamps, Coins, Curios. 





SEND for list of hundreds of miscella- 

neous articles that I have been 35 
years collecting. I am collecting antique 
and modern firearms exclusively and all 
other articles must go; their cost to me 
will cut no figure; it’s firearms I want: 
they won't last long at the prices quot- 
ed. Henry A. Lambert, 422 Lincoln Ave., 
Rockford, Tl. 3-1t 





MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 


trated catalog and aé_e showy shell 
mailed for 10c. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 





Taxidermy. 


Eighty good muskrat skins 

and 10 first-class bobcat skins from a 
trapper. Write me, quoting price and 
condition of furs. S. A. Ladd, 924 E. 
11th Ave... Denver, Colo. 











LET US tan your hide, do your head 

mounting and rug work. Catalog on 
request. The Crosby-Frisian Fur Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 8-12t 


FINE WHOLE specimen of elk and some 

heads fresh killed: also novelty elk 
head chairs for the den. Some bargains. 
Write O. R. Gilbert. Lander, Wyo. 3-1t 


FOR SALE 











Locked antlers of two very 


large deer, 11 and 13 points, respec- 
tively. Franklin Dixon, Cafion City, 
Colo. 3-1t 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 


Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log 56. Itis FREE. Write forone today. N.W. 
School of Taxidermy Fiwood Bidg., Omaha 











| Written by one who knows; 
leading sportsmen’s clubs and game pre- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wild Duck Attractions. 





SEND today for your copy of “Plants for 


Game and Fish.* 
endorsed by 


Attracting Birds, 


serves thruout America. Enclose 2c 
stamps. Terrell, Naturalist, Draw er B 
97, Oshkosh, Wis. -1t 


| 
| 








the spirit of sport and fun is so indeli- 
bly stamped on the minds of those who 
were baptized in it that they can live 
over again the stirring days of their 
sporting times.—W. C. C. 





Kennel Queries. 


I would like to have your opinion as 
to which is the best dog for ducks—a 
Chesapeake retriever or an Irish water 
spaniei? Kindly give me the good and 
bad points of each dog and such infor- 
mation as you have regarding them. Do 
you know where I can obtain these 
dogs? What does a good dog of this 
kind usually sell for?—C. E. Arterburn, 
St. Paul, Neb. 

Answer.—There really is not much 
difference in the two breeds you men- 
tion for use on ducks. We have used 
both, and cannot see any material dif- 
ference in their respective merits. The 
untrained stock averages $25 each. You 
can secure both breeds from advertisers 
in the Kennel Department of Outdoor 
Life.—W. C. C. 


Which has the most speed—Russian 
wolfhound, greyhound or staghound? 
Which of these three is the best fight- 
ers?—A. J. Welter, Crookston, Minn, 

Answer.— The stake-winning grey- 
hound is the fastest dog there is. There 
are too many standpoints to say which 
is the best fighter. In general or broad 
sense, I would say the greyhound is the 
gamest fighter.—W. C. C. 
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DOMESTICATED wild 

guaranteed pure; grow up tame as 
chickens; require no clipping; old stock 
in captivity 20 years. Instructions how 
to use for decoys and 15 eggs, $5; 30 
eggs, $8.50. Order now, number limited; 
U. S. Permit No. 68, Oregon Permit No. 
499. C. N. Palmer, La Grande, Ore. 3-1t 


mallard eggs, 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED—Your questions to answer. 

Are you in need of any special infor- 
mation regarding the selection of fire- 
arms, ammunition, reloading tools, 
sights, cleaning solutions, fishing 
tackle or other outdoor equipment? If 
so, let me help you. My long experience 
in the outdoor game insures expert ad- 
vice. Charges, 50 cents per question. 


Money promptly refunded if not satis- 
fied. Write plainly. Willis O. C. Ellis, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 3-2t 





GIGANTIC climbing New Guinea butter 

beans, the new edible vegetable won- 
der; grows 3 to 5 feet long, weighs from 
10 to 16 pounds; the finest vegetable 
you ever tasted; a luxuriant vine to hide 
old fence, ete. Seed 25c and 50c pack- 
ages. No stamps. Gated Co. 
Dept. 7, Pekin, III. 3-2t 








FOR SALE—One absolutely brand-new 

8-power Weiss prism binocular; not a 
scratch; a specially fine glass; cost $55; 
first money order of $40 gets this. R. 





D. Talmage, East Hampton, N. Y. 3-1t 
WHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 
blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 


quick relief and a cure or money back. 





Circular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
Ore. 7-12t 
GATHER belladonna seeds. $60 Ib., or 


grow it yourself; full printed instruc- 


tions and 500 seeds for planting, post- 
paid, only 60c. Medical Plant Co., West 
Milan, N. H. 3-1t 





TOBACCO or snuff habit cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 





Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tf 
| GUARANTEED germinable wild rice 
seed. Write Robert F. Campbell, 


Keene, Ontario, Canada. 1-3t 
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~ « + CONDUCTED BY PETER P. CARNEY. ma °. “. 

Honors to the West. son’s professional average, and with a not required to run two miles to be cd 

record score of 98,01 on the required clared a winner, and the same rule \ 

WESTERN SHOOTERS, 2,000 targets. apply to shooting, 

Shoote Shotat Broke Avg. Hats off to Rush Razee of Curtis, Mr. Razee has started each year to 
oe Razee, Curtis, | 120 2.078 .9801 Neb., one of the best firearms manipu- shoot at targets in April or May and 
Homer Clark, Alton, | lators in the game. has never shot later than July. All told, 

11] 56% 6,210 6,058 .9755 Rush Razee joined the professional he has shot at less than 15,000 targets. 
Mi - — Long _ 810 5.668 .9755 ranks in 1907. In 191€ he shot at 2,190 At the Wyoming state shoot he broke 
Frea Gilbert. ‘Spirit | iis “targets, breaking 2,114, an average of the A. T. A. state event in 1919, 300x300 

Lake, Lowa. 6,860 6,691 .9753) 96.52. In 1917 he shot at 2,400 targets with a run of 807, which is the second 
a are a or 2.300 2,296 .9725 and broke 2,317, an average of 96.54. professional long run of that year. 

rT Ope»nce ’ . e ) - . * . ‘ 

 ouie Mo. “7000 6.774 .9677 In 1918 he averaged 97.00 on 2,300 Outside of one shoot—NScottsbluff, 
Bart Lewis, Auburn, __ targets, and in 1919 he made the record Neb.—he averaged 98.30 for 1919) on 
: 111 ie a 8,390 8,118 .9605  seore of 98.01 on 2,120 targets, 2,000 1,950 targets. 
> ¢ Pee S: “re ~ : = . ‘ ; » = - 
‘Geco Cal... 8450 3.337 .9¢73 being the required number either pro- During the years of 1907 to 1915 Mr. 
J. KE. Dickey, Minne- _ fessional or amateur must shoot at to Razee shot at less than 5,000 targets, 
ee witchell Mil 2,210 «2,132 9647 qualify. being engaged by one of the large arnis 

chell, Mil- mp A 
waukee, Wis ... 2.085 2.011 .9645 and ammunition companies to tour the 
- - = United States giving exhibitions of ex- 
Totals. 16,435 45,163 9725 pert fancy rifle, revolver and shotgun 
EASTERN SHOOTERS, shooting. 
. ag te es — at Broke Avg. In 1916 his company assigned him to 
se é i, ° P . ° 

ee ee a Y 9755 3.614 .9651 a regular territory in Wyoming and he 
J. M. Hawkins, Har- ; has served in the capacity of salesman 

risburg, Pa.... 2,405 2,316 .9629 since that time, incidentally attending 
Walter Huff, Macon, Rocety: widuawb eed cane ° : 

Ga 2595 3391 .9619 A a few registered tournaments. 

G H Chapin, Bay Colo. CAPT. A BH. HARDY. 

field, Mass. ; 3,420 3,286 .9608 
A. J. McDowell, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. eee 4 1.969 .9581 
S Glover toches- 
pra | sya icant meee oe Te Western Trapshooters Best. 

C, O. LeCompte, Ashe- i 

ville, N. C..... . 3,400 3,251 .9561 Ten Leading Amateur Clay Target 
p R Taylor, Newark, _ ie be Breakers of the West Averaging 

hio 7,43( 7,103 .955$ 
ae ae Oo alla Close to 98 Per Cent. 

Maine : pres ; 2.200 2,101 .9550 ; 

-— = -tuece | ke WESTERN SHOOTERS. 
buteh, Paé....c<... 5,855 5,581 .9532 Shotat Broke Avs 
. Mark Arie, Cham- 
Totals ....3%7,540 35,859 .9544 UU 31 Se |) CO ean 2,920 2,856 .9780 
Taster “<ofession: -Aan< pe he F. M. Troeh, Vancou- 

Western professional trap hoot rs had a aa. 6.745 6.585 .9762 
the bulge on the eastern scattergun art- Oscar Hansen, Fre- 
ists in 1919, of that there is no doubt. mont, Neb.......... 2,000 1,946 9730 

The leading ten amateurs of the West Art Risser, Paris, Hl. 2,010 1,953) .9716 

3 peat ae Pa c R. H. Bungay, Ocean 
averaged 9760, against .9638 for the PORK. “CR. «6 obec a0% 2,500 2,425 .9700 
best ten amateurs of the East. J. W. Seavey, Port- 

iP) aihachens icone = : : Hein: Ore... sce soe 2,700 2,617 .9692 

This story, however, deals with the oe 2 een Soweil 
professional shooters of the two see- PORE ers oe aces osteneaee 2,600 2,515 .9673 
tions and shows that the professional c. Cc. Collins, Kanka- 
irn ts . , Test average 9725 kee, 111. See eee eee 2,900 2,802 .96¢ 
ROS OF The ee. BLOKRmOR “Ate G. A, Smith, Marshal- 
as against .9544 for the ten best pro- town, lIowa......... 2.100 2,016 .9647 
fessionals of the East. Cc. M. Powers, Deca- 

This is the second year that we have tur, Tll............. as 2,553 .9633 
“doped” out the best ten professionals Totals... csiccc+0« 0829 "25 BS268 9760 
of the two sections, ¢: > secont 
ms, and the second EASTERN SHOOTERS. 
time that the western professionals ee 

eo” . TE saroKe AV: 
have shown the way to the easterners. ss Woolfolk Henderson, : 

Rush Razee, Homer Clark, Charley Lexington, Ky.... 2,400 2,347 977 


Spencer, Bart Lewis and Clyde Mitchell 
made both western teams. Frank Huse- 
man is the only eastern shooter who 
broke enough targets both 
teams, 

Here are the figures of 
if you are interested: 

WESTERN. 


to be on 


both years, 


Year e Ave 


Shotat Brok gz. 

1918 er : ; 37,250 35,789 .9608 
BED noun Sue's, Ki8 6 orwcrig 16,435 45,163 .9726 
Total.... see wis 83.685 80,952 .9673 

KASTERN, 

Year Shotat Broke Ave. 
1918 one aw ar oh 33,495 31,211 .9318 
1919 aieis --.-.. 37,540 35,859 .9552 
Total 71,035 67,070 .9441 


A Champion in Trapshooting. 


For the first time in the history of 
trapshooting an expert rifle, revolver 
and shotgun shooter has won the sea- 


RUSH RAZEE. 




















He was eriticized because after shoot- 


ing the required 2,000 targets he did 
not continue. A perusal of his shoot- 
ing since 1916 reveals the fact that he 
never shot at more than 2,400 during 
it. season, and with each year he has 
made a steady gain. There are few 


registered tournaments in his territory, 
and it would have been practically im- 


possible to shoot more targets than he 
has shot if he had wished to, as he 
does little work outside of this terri- 
tory. As I see it, the Interstate Asso- 


ciation made the required number 2,000 
targets in order to qualify, and he has 


shot at the required amount and was 
satisfied to quit, notwithstanding the 
fact that he had two or three contest- 


ants at his very heels trying to beat his 
you 


average. In a one-mile race are 


F. S. Wright, Buffalo, 
ay Seee meee 


N. 41,840 1,7 
M. E. Hamil- 


Dewire, 


FOR, Sinks navncaes 2,020 1,949 .964%5 
Horace Bonsor, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio....... 2,040 1,968 .9647 
i. J Pendergast, 
Pnoenix, IN. Ye... - 3,390 3,270 .964 
S. M. Crothers, Phila- 
getnphia, PO... ss... 2,030 1,958 .964 
W. N. Boysiton, Lees- 
pure, Pia...<... je Oe 4.556 .95 
Cc. A. Bogert, San- 
@usky, Ohio......... 3,850 3,689 .95S81 
A. H. Aber, Draras- 
WERE PS i cies wae 4,105 3,932 .9578 
L. M. Weeden, Cleve- 
land. Oi0.... 25... . 2580 2.471 9577 
Totale. ...5.<ia.. 00,0058 30,847 <9636 


Many times each year we are asked, 
“Are the western trapshooters superior 
to the trapshots of the East?” 


Having no desire to get into an 
gument, we revert to that grand old 


American game known as “passing the 
buck.” Whether the best trapshooters 
grow in the East or in the West is 

matter of opinion—and depends greatly 
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vhich section of the country you hail 
thh, 

Onee a year, however, we try to give 

answer thru a method that is hard 

beat. We pick the leading ten ama- 

rs of the West and the leading ten 

auteurs of the East, total their scores, 

vk out the average neatly, and then 

nd them to you, and after you have 
vone over the list you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

In 1919 the western amateurs have 

all over, figuratively speaking, the 
eistern shooters, averaging .9760—ihe 

uutest average ever compiled by the 
en leading amateurs in the history of 
upshooting. They missed only 857 tar- 
vets in the 29,125 shot at—and if you 
don’t think this is wonderful shooting, 
just pack up your scatter gun some 

rernoon and go out and shoot at 29,000 
iurgets. The eastern shooters did well, 
sveraging 9638S, which is about as good 
us uny eastern ten has ever done, but 
vith the western shooters at their Lest 
this wasn’t good enough. 

The eastern shooters showed the way 
o the westerners in 1915, 1916 and 
1917, but in 1918S the westerners came 

the front, and by the way they shot 

1919 they intend to remain in front. 
This all-western team makes a wonder- 
ul shooting combination and it is doubt- 
ful if they could be beaten in a mateh 
event by a team from any other sec- 
on of the country. 

Much of the strength of the western 
“um «comes from Illinois, four of the 
en being residents of that Ccommon- 
ealth. Iowa has two members and 
ithe other four are from California, 
Washington, Nebraska and Oregon. 
frank Troeh of Washington has been 
on all five western teams, and he and 
Chan Powers of Illinois are the only 
two members of the 1918S team that 
ime thru in 1919. 

Ohio gets credit for three shooters on 
the eastern team; Pennsylvania «and 
New York two each, and Indiana, Ken- 
ucky and Florida one each. Frank 
Wright, amateur champion of the coun- 
try, is the only eastern shooter who 
lis made the team all five years. Pen- 
dergast of New York has made the 
eum four straight years, and Blyston 
of Florida is on it for the second time. 
These three are the only holdovers. 
Charley Neweomb of Pennsylvania 
ude the team four straight years, but 
dn’t pull thru this time. 

For the benefit of those who pry into 
e statistics of bygone days we attach 
e averages of the sectional teams for 
e past five years: 

WESTERN, 


7 Shot at Broke Avg 
Dierpeciat sitet rare os eee ers 29,050 27,724 .9544 
Lt. 81,890 80,520 (9644 
SUCRE ane CueaT error ecae 26 700 25,750 .9570 
18, ee rere $2,055 10.409 (9624 
| ee Skene » 29125 28,268 .9760 
Totals.........158,820 152.671 .9613 
EASTERN, 

! Shot at Broke <Ave. 
7 32,600 31.154 .9566 
29.035 28.000 .9644 

7 28,975 27,859 .9615 
33.835 32.359 .9564 

32,005 30,847 .9638 
Totals.........156,450 150,219 .9602 


Was Never Headed. 


(‘lass will tell. 

All you have to do is to look down 
list of leaders in the professional 

erages, which we append, and you 

ll in all probability find the best 
pshooter in each state heading the 

Of course there are exceptions to 


all rules, and no doubt there are ex- 
ceptions to this, but in the long run 
you will find that we are correct. 

Rush Razee, the Nebraska marvel, 
led the pro’s all season, being out in 
front every day, and his average of 
SOL is the best ever compiled by any 
shooter over one season as far as we 
know. 

Here are the professional leaders in 
the various states who have shot at 
2,000 or more targets in 1919: 

Shooter—State Avg. 


Rush Razee, Nebraska. . 9801 





Homer Clark, Iinois......6...+<.+ «9888 
J. Fe Fem, TOW... oi. 6 ack. teeee «eae 
J. M. Hawkins, Pennsylvania.... 9629 
C. G. Spencer, Missouri.... wosne ~<OGee 
R. C. Reed, California hucwale aque ae 
Fr. H. Huseman, New York....... .9651 
J. E. Dickey, Minnesota.......... .9647 
Cc. C. Mitchell, Wisconsin......... .9645 
Walter Huff, Georgia......... -. 9619 
Geo. H. Chapin, Massachusetts.... .9608 
Cc. O. LeCompte, North Carolina. 9561 
We. Ge. ERG, MG. 2 eek cs ae . .9559 
I. KF avlor, Ohio... So deve a xe .9559 
IL. H. Reid, W ashington Save etetas - 9547 
D. BD. Grose, Missouri... .s..66.«. 9503 
G. N. Fish, Maryland...... oe . 9497 
Ba O'Brien, Faneas.... 2. s ices cs 9471 
K. L. Eagen, Oklahoma........ .9455 
Kk. I’. Slear, New Jersey.. a . 9440 
B. F. Duncan, Tennessee aioe | eee 
Phil R. Miller, Texas... aaah 9362 
By. kn Meee; Virmitiit. c. osc cccness 9361 
Pr. J. Holahan, Oregon.......«.. 9360 
E. R. Galvin, Delaware... Pr tear 9360 
Cc. N. Wray, Mississippi. cvenee Soren 
©. J. Holaday, Indiana. Le : 9302 
G. Lb. Cragg, Louisiana paracarens 8910 
G. M, Domk, Camndge.. .....ccecss 8467 
H. A. Kellar, Connecticut......... .8412 
J. W. Magill, Colorado... neces chau 





Erratum. 


In our February number, at the 
conclusion of the story, “Reduce 
the Far Northern Game Bag,” aft- 
er pleading for a cut in the big 
game list allowed in Alaska and 
Yukon Territory, we used the fol- 
lowing sentence: “With the hearty 
co-operation of sportsmen, sports- 
men’s organizations and the offi- 
cials of Yukon Territory and 
Alaska, we hope to see put thru 
very soon laws providing for the 
relief mentioned.” 

We hadn’t noticed that a slight- 
Iv wrong sense was conveyed in 
this paragraph until called to task 
by Charles Sheldon in a letter re- 
ceived before going to press with 
this number. As we now guze on 
those cold lines in print we can- 
not understand how we ever hap- 
pened to pen them in the sense in 
Which they appeared, for we hive 
always known that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has «authority to 
Inake such changes as he deems 
wise in the game laws of Alaska, 
and that, according to law, there 
is no alternative but an appeal to 
the Secretary. If we hadn't re- 
ceived Mr, Sheldon’s letter, we 
should probably have entirely 
overlooked our error, but as Soon 
as we received it we sent a copy 
of our February number to Mr. 
Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
together with a personal plea for 
a reduction in the Alaska bag 
and hope to receive a favorable 
reply from him. EDITOR. 
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LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Admitted to 
N. R. A. 


You are now free to 
use these Lyman 
Target Sights at any 
of the N. R. A. in- 
door matches (new 
N.R.A.Rules admit 
any sights not using 
glass). LymanSights 
will better your 
score, and increase 
your pleasure. 


Easily attached. 


No. 2A, $5.00 
Combination Rear Sight 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
Send for Free Lyman Book 





No. 17, Target Front 


No. 7, Windgauge Target 
Sight, $2.50 


Front Sight, $4 00 
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Insist on the GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
They Catch Fish 


See them at your dealers 
The John J. Hildebrandt Company 
Logansport Indiana 
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in 
Solid Gola Solld Gola 


Send Your liane and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite 








J) pei es ndapenny. S ur name ar ae ger size and 

Send me a Lachr r lid gold ring 
on 10« ewe? free trial.’’ wae ih eer a ie on aid right to 
your home Wh nat it comes merely deposit $4 75 with the 


postman n and then wear it for 10 f 1] davs 
any of your Ae eden can tell it from a diamond, send it 
back. tif you decide to buy it—send us $2.50 a month 
until $18. 75 has been paid. 

Send your name now. Tellus which of 
. Vrite Today; the solid goid rings illustrated above 
you wish (ladies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 

Harold Lachman Co., Dept. 7083 

12 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 
We do only A. 1. Work 
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ANGLING, 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
BCR) DOMVORIG occ cin vccevecsexvveess $3.15 
Amateur Rodmaking (Frager).......... 1.00 


Angler’s Secret, The (Chas. Bradford). 1.15 
An —_—s Reminiscences (Chas. Hal- 
OAT Re ere ee F 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 1.50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L. 


ROPSRD 5 < ccuwets viscceeeeeevebwese 1.26 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall)...... 2.10 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall)...... 2.85 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)...... 1.65 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).......... 2.00 
Complete Angler (Walton).............. 1.65 


Complete Angler (Walton) New Edition. 5.40 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake). 2.00 
Determined Angler (Chas. Bradfurd) ... 1.10 
Dictionary of Trout and Bass Files 


(Shiplev) 1.50 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy) 2.75 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall) 1.26 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)........... 1.25 
ORE CS ere -65 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp).... 1.25 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)............... 1,25 


Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll). 2.10 
Fishing with Floating Flies (Samuel G 


GRONND sania wo Nae u seuss s aa aks 1.25 
Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie 

SMNGHID: ..) oauanse ea hook auion ec ee 2.05 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)........ 1.65 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder). 1.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)........ 2.15 
Trout Fly Fishng in America (Southard). 9.00 
arout Bore (GORA) oi iscsi ccevecccess 2.85 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING, 


Back to Nature (Newkirk)............. .80 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart)........ 1.25 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 1.60 
Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)....... 1.25 
COIMmper se WW MOOR. 066s cect wes csesces 1.25 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)........ .60 
Oamping and Woodcraft (Kephart), 2 
BB IN cance a Baie eee Alene eSi5/ 2.00 
Campfire Verses (Haynes & Harrison).... 1.25 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter)...... 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)........ 1.00 
Fox Trapping (Harding).............. 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) postpaid.. 2.00 
Fur Farming (Harding) «06.60. 2020% 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants..... 1.25 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins 
Co ee re re err re 1.60 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
SRRMMIDIED On cos n cg tian eaG ae bp ewes 50 6 1.50 
How to Throw the Diamond Hitch....... 25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting......... 1.00 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)........... 1.00 
Mink Trapping (Harding).............. 1.00 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)....... 1.25 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)........... 1.00 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).. 1.50 
Stee] Traps (Harding)............+ee0- 1.00 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce) .......+..++++ 1.25 
Tracks and Tracking a Saal aaa ta ace 1.00 
Wilderness Homes (O. Kemp)..........- 1.25 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping OO 1.00 
HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt)........ 4.88 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell) Mey 
American Rifle, The, (Whelen) ......... 6.26 
American Shotgun (Chas Askins)...... 2.25 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)..... 5.40 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
cents extra on each volume should be sent 


Automatic Pistol Shooting (Winans).... 
Big Game Fields of America—North and 


1.00 


South Cen DS. CHRO) voc ccccccvaes 2.60 
Black Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright)...... 1.50 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 

SRORUOETS 5 c pvicwaswche wae ene s oe 
— Fires in Desert and Lava (Horna- 

GREE 5c vin wieivic.6 s cpitinis we msee nee sees S . 
Complete Sportsman's Guide —. 1.26 
Grizzly Bear, The (Wm HH Wright).... 2.00 
Hunting Big Game (W. 8. Thomas)... - 2.00 


Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice 


GUNN) «ooo ne diiecee scp eamesinannes .80 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. White).. 1.65 
Long Shooters, The (Altsheler).......... -75 
Mocme BOOK CHAP) 6.6 occ6.cs cvsnrvees 6.00 
Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a 

Handbook for Sportsmen........... - 2.16 
Our Big Game (Huntington) Mlustrated. - 2.16 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

TRUOUUENEE) 5 ic. kee csc cues ecesweeeees 8.20 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright) new and revised edition...... 25 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward) 

7th ed. (Dut) from England extra)... 7.50 
Rifle Range Construction (Ewing)...... 1.00 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ammundsen & 

BROAN ois aod b0. oe .0r5 0.59.8. neve eisiere oe 6.25 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (C. Askins).... 1.25 
Sporting Rifle (Winans)............... 6.46 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)........... 1.25 
Suggestions to Militarv Riflemen (Whelen) 1.10 
The Grizzly Cinos Mills) . ....ccesessess 2.25 
The Modern Rifle, by Bevis & Donovan.. 1.26 
U.S. Single-Shot Martia) Pistols (Sawyer) 1.50 
Wildfow! and Waders (D. Huntington)... 1.60 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) ........scseese 1.10 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 4.25 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... 1.25 

KENNEL, 

All About Airedales (Palmer).......... 1.10 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper..... 1.00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams)...... 2.00 
Ocker Sees, TGs 6: <is.0 60:0 414-0 6:6:0%8 ose ae 
Dog Book, The CWemon):...0.cicecccsses 1.65 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams)....... 1.00 
Haberlein’s Force Collar ssw. sc ees 2.90 
Practical Dog Keeping (Wm. Haynes). . 1.25 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). . 1.00 
Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wieker- 

TY Re eed ererte mare an > 1.00 
Story of ‘Jack A) ae ere rr -60 
Training the Dog, for general purposes; 

not hunting (Lemmon).............. .85 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)..... 5.00 
American Game Birds (OC. A. Reed) over 

100 birds pictured in natural colors. -50 
American Natural History (Hornaday)... 5.45 
Anima] Guide (Reed).......... evan een: ae 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley).........- - 2.26 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 

of the Rockies. Illus. in colors (Reed). 1.80 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 

Rockies. Illus in colors (Reed)..... - 1.80 
Bird Life (Chapman)........-++-+see. -. 2.25 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.60 
Color Key to North American Birds (Chap- 

man and Reed) ....-cscerrseccessoee 8.00 
Guide to Taxidermy (Reed).........+. ~ eae 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills).........- 2.80 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Hornaday) 1.50 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)..........- .60 
A.B.C. of Aviation (Capt. V. W. Page).. 2.50 

If insured mail is desired five (5) 


Remittance must accompany order. 


These prices are subject to change without notice 
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